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NOTES PORTUGUESE HISTORIOGRAPHY 


One the anonymous pundits the Times Literary Supple- 


present generation writers, dismissed living Portuguese 
historians somewhat cavalierly with the following paragraph: 


‘The creation Academy History before the last war 

revival eighteenth century foundation) gave impetus 

historical studies facilitating research. Professor Queiroz 

Veloso still the undisputed authority but years old. 

Doubling and trebling their parts, they must small 

country, Senhores Sérgio, Ameal, Rodrigues 

Cavalheiro, Godinho, Visconde Lagoa, Jaime 

Cortesio, and Peres are representatives the not-so- 

young historians. Their successors are still seek.’ 

Professor Queiroz Veloso has died since that review was written, 
but the outlook for Portuguese historiography not bleak 
the final sentence implies. While would idle pretend 
that historical writing Portugal level with that 
Holland, Belgium, some excellent work 
being done, and there promise even better come. Since 
the work Portuguese historians little known outside 
Portugal Brazil, some indications recent trends their 
opinions are purely personal, and that they sound 
pontifical times, this due the lack space, 
which necessitates summary judgements. 

One the most ambitious projects undertaken this field 
was the collective Portugal published under the 
general editorship Professor Peres.* This work suffers 
from the defects which commonly beset such joint enterprises. 
Thecontributions are unequal value, and some them contra- 
dict overlap each other rather disconcerting fashion. 

present generation’ August 1952, 38. 


Some notes Swedish historiography’, History, N.S., xxxvii 


indices, Barcelos, 1929-1935. Hereafter referred 


en} 
for 

T, 
" 
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There are very few footnotes, not nearly enough 
and (an unpardonable omission) bibliographies, 
other hand, the work contains some well-written and 
tive chapters, such those Lucio Azevedo, 


Veloso, Paulo Meréa, David Lopes and Jaime The 


very full and carefully compiled general index 
change from the perfunctory efforts provided most 
guese works, whose ‘indice’ usually mere list 


The illustrations are also well chosen and instructive the 
whole, particularly the numerous photographs geographical 
and architectural features. Nevertheless, there are still too 


many the kind which would better suited for the 


Henty, the Boy’s Own Paper and Chums. 


connection with this Barcelos whose 
mainly political history, although economic and 


matters receive some attention, mention should made the 


parallel Literatura Portuguesa Ilustrada, published 
under the general editorship the late Forjaz Sampaio! 


Here, however, the text has been deliberately sacrificed the 
illustrations, which have been profusely and uncritically selected, 
many them being not merely worthless but misleading. 
similar criticism can made against the collective Histéria 
Portuguesa This contains some excellent 
chapters, such Professor Marcelo Caetano’s the functioning 
the Restoration government 1640-1668; but generally 
speaking, the text has been swamped mass uncritically 
selected illustrations, and the work whole calculated 
appeal the eye rather than the brain. 

much higher standard scholarship and much new informa- 
tion, based years research archival sources, 
found two recent Jesuit histories the Society Portugal 
and Brazil. The first these, the Histéria Companhia 
Jesus Assisténcia Portugal Francisco Rodrigues 
can regarded the companion series that the Spanish 
Asistencia The second work Serafim Leite 

vols., Lisbon, 1929-1932. 


The Portuguese work still progress, volumes having been 
date, Oporto, Astrain’s work comprises vols., Madrid, 1912- 
1925. died before its completion. 
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Companhia Jesus Brasil, deals with the 
history the Jesuits Brazil from 1549 1760, and like- 


wise mainly based source materials the Jesuit archives,’ 


The trend these works naturally that any ‘official’ 
history, but they are none the less great value, and contain 
extensive quotations from original documents besides printing 


many others full. The indices, footnotes, and bibliographical 


information are also given with that meticulous thoroughness 


and clarity which one expects from scholars the Society 
Jesus. Not only has every volume the Brazilian series got 
its own index, but the last volume Father Leite has indexed 
the whole work well, thereby greatly facilitating its con- 
Type, paper, layout and illustrations both these 
Portuguese Jesuits’ works are excellent, and they are likely 
rank among the outstanding large-scale histories this 
Since the Jesuits played relatively more important part 
the history Portugal and her empire than they did anywhere 
else (save only Paraguay), and may fact regarded the 
real rulers thereof for some periods and places, these two works 
are absolutely indispensable for any student Portuguese and 
Brazilian history. hoped that the superiors the 
Society will arrange for the compilation companion series 
the history the Society Jesus ‘Asia Portuguesa’, which 
should prove even more interesting—and controversial. 

Pending the appearance such work, have part the 
ground fully covered two recent publications source 
material, which some extent overlap: the series entitled 
Documenta Indica edited Father Josef Wicki and the 
Oriente: India, edited Father Silva Rego, 
Professor the Escola Superior Colonial, The former 
work, chiefly consisting documents the Jesuit archives 
Rome, outside the scope this article, since the editor 
Portuguese, but the importance both series hardly 
needs stressing. Unlike most Portuguese historians, Father 


Silva Rego has received thorough training 
Lisbon and Rio Janeiro, 1938-1950. 
For further details cf. extensive review Leite’s work, now 
serially the Month, cxv (1953), 325-331; ibid., cxvi (1953), 
vols., Rome, progress. 
vols., Lisbon, 1947-1953: progress. 
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method abroad (at the University Louvain), and 
additional advantages excellent knowledge English 
and long residence the Far East. The documents published 
far the cover the period and, 
although mainly concerned with India proper, they inevitably 
contain numerous references the Jesuit missions 
Asian regions from the Persian Gulf the Moluccas. This series 
chiefly consists documents the Portuguese archives and 
those Goa, Father Rego not having been given access the 


jealously guarded Jesuit archives Rome. For this reason 


has reprinted his own work the relevant documents which 
already been published the Documenta Indica, The editing 
the earlier volumes the particularly wel 


done, care having been taken compare and collate different 


copies versions deriving from the same original. Recent 
volumes show signs transcription 
and the indexing could also improved, strings 


page-numbers after entry being use the These 
are relatively minor defects which can easily remedied 


the publication this series continued with the same 
regularity but slightly slower tempo (one volume year, 
instead two three). may add that the documents are not 
purely missionary ecclesiastical interest. They are also 
important for the study the early social contacts (and mis- 
understandings) between east and west. Their graphic 
tives the long sea-voyages round the Cape Good Hope 
rival interest and wealth detail those collected the classic 
Tragico-Maritima vols., Lisbon, 1736). 

While the voluminous source-material for Portuguese mis- 
sionary activity America and Asia thus being resolutely 
tackled, that for Africa has not been neglected. 
appeared the first volume Monumenta Missionaria Africana: 

Ocidental (1471-1531), edited Padre 
C.S.Sp., the lines Silva Rego’s although 
the African volume entirely own work, whereas 
Rego has had the assistance collaborator, Father Artur 
The African documents have been impeccably edited 
with scrupulous care; but the index suffers from the common 


Cf. the review Wicki S.J., Historicum Societatis Jesu, 
xxii (1953), 
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Portuguese failing entry followed string page- 
numbers, with indication what important and what 
passing The paper and printing these 
missionary series are both high quality, and the individual 
volumes, though averaging over 500 pages each, are pleasure 
read and handle. 

Since the history Portugal perhaps more closely inter- 
woven with that the Roman Catholic Church than the 
history any other country, mention should made here 
Fortunato Almeida’s Igreja Portugal vols., 
Coimbra, 1910-1926), and his Portugal vols., 
Coimbra, 1922-1929). hostile critic has written that Fortunato 
Almeida 

trop laissé percer ses prejugés royaliste catholique 

fanatique, plein haine envers libéralisme, toujours 

genoux devant les souverains; passionait naivement pour les 

luttes politiques passé.’ 
however, that these works are still worth consulting, 
and that they contain good bibliographies and useful source 
teferences the footnotes—something which the monu- 
mental Barcelos conspicuously 

The late Professor Prestage once observed that Portugal 
owed her place world history four achievements: the ocean 
voyages discovery, her domination the Eastern seas the 
sixteenth century, her world-wide missionary enterprise, and 
the colonization the first these fields, the post- 
war years have witnessed the publication hundreds docu- 
ments from the archives Portugal and other countries 
Martins Silva Marques his Descobrimentos Portu- 
Documentos para sua publicados prefaciados 
por Besides much new material, the series contains 
better and more diplomatic readings documents previously 
published. The editor, who Portugal’s principal paleographer 
and now director the National Archives the Torre 
Tombo, eminently fitted supervise the publication 
these documents, which hoped will continued. 
Four volumes Fr. work, covering the period down 1599 

Portugal devant Tour d’horizon 

ales: Economies: Sociétés: Civilisations (1948), 350. 


vols,, Lisbon, 1944: progress—the period covered far 1057-1460. 
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1947), which only the first volume, dealing with the 
background, has been published Godinho 
contributor the stimulatingly written but 

entitled Economies: Sociétés: Civilisations, and 
been strongly influenced Febvre, Braudel, and other 
distinguished French scholars who collaborate this 
Like his French colleagues, Godinho always 
stimulating and usually enlightening read; but some his 
prejudices lead him into exaggerated and erroneous 
tions. new historian the period the Discoveries 
Teixeira Mota, naval officer with personal experience 
the West African coast, particularly Guinea. His work 
most careful and conscientious, may seen from his meticu- 
lous origem portuguesa costa ocidental Africa, 
desde Cabo Bojador Cabo Santa Catarina (Bissau, 1950), 
and Description Cote Occidentale Afrique par Valentim 
Fernandes, (Bissau, 

Other scholars have been work this epoch the great 
ocean voyages, and one their achievements has been 
demolish the theories Dr. Fitzler the alleged commercial 
activities Prince Henry the Navigator, which had gained 
general acceptance abroad. One the principals this cam- 
paign historical revision was Virginia Rau, now Professor 
Medieval and Portuguese History the University 
She has much wider linguistic range than most 
her colleagues, and might almost termed combination 
Jacquetta Hawkes and Wedgwood, being equally home 
the fields pre-history, medieval trade, and the seventeenth 
Her most important works date are her recent book 


Other works the same author include Documentos sobre expansio 
portuguesa, vols., Lisbon, problemas acerca algumas 
Lisbon, 1944. 

This last work edited collaboration with the French scholars Monod 
and Mauny. 

Virginia Rau and Bailey Diffie, ‘Alleged fifteenth-century Portuguese 
joint-stock companies and the articles Dr. Fitzler,’ Bulletin the 
Research, xxvi (1953), 181-199. 

from Las Ciencias, no. Madrid, 1945; peuplement 
Portugal aux temps (in the press); para 
feivas medievais portuguesas, Lisbon, 1943; Sesmarias 
Lisbon, 1946; Catarina Braganga, Rainha Inglaterra, Coimbra, 
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the history the salt-trade from 929 and 
her description the functioning the Portuguese exchequer 
from 1200 1761 the Casa dos Contos (Coimbra, 
The former part larger work which already far advanced 
and which will, when complete, challenge comparison with that 
Nina Bang the tolls the The section already 
published most important contribution Portuguese 
economic history, field which has been greatly neglected 
both national and foreign historians, although Portugal’s posi- 
tion the oldest Atlantic and colonial power sufficient 
itself that this aspect her history great import- 
ance, Particularly interesting are the detailed shipping tables 
published Professor Rau;** and those preparation, derived 
from the records ship visitations the Inquisition, are even 
more valuable. There good reason hope that her recent 
appointment the chair Lisbon will mean the emergence 
historians who will not only make good use the 
local but who will not neglect foreign records 
which impinge their field, such the state-papers relating 
Portugal the Public Record Office London. 

There are other signs that after long period neglect and 
indifference, Portuguese historians are beginning take 
interest the economic and administrative history their 
country, which, since the days Gama has been 
overshadowed concentration the political, diplomatic and 
aspects. Professor Peres’ publication the 
Regimento das Cazas das Indias Mina (Coimbra, 1947), 
summary compilation covering the period 1509-1697, 
Lisbon, 1951; vol. the press. 


She has also edited the Regimento Casa dos Contos Goa 1589, 
from the Revista Centro Estudos ix, Lisbon, 1949. 

over Skibsfart gennen Oresund, 1497-1783, vols., 
Copenhagen, 1906-1930. 

carga dos barcos portugueses entrados com avarias 
porto Antuérpia, 1535 1551,’ printed appendix her Sal 
and the list shipping entering from 1679 1690, printed pp. 26-64 
from the Revista Portuguesa iv, Coimbra, 1950. 
Rau, Portugal: Lisboa’, Proceedings the International 
Luso-Brazilian studies, Washington 1950, (Nashville, 1953), 


edn., vols., Lisbon, 1945-1947. 
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has been followed Mendes Luz’s excellent edition 
another and far more detailed Regimento for the India 
which was drawn Mendes Luz obtained his 
doctorate Coimbra University with bulky book dos 
pages the advisory India council which functioned 
from 1604 The first part this work suffers places 
from what the old chronicler Diogo Couto (d. 1616) 
but the documents printed the second part 
(pp. 360-616) contain much interesting material. 
Useful work the field medieval studies has been done work 
tion the Cadaval Library codex, Cronicas dos sete Reis 
Portugal vols., Lisbon, 1952-3), exemplifies his meticulous and 
scholarship. Another similar work exceptional interest and cont 
value Lindley Cintra’s doctoral thesis, Cromica Geral peri 
(the introductory volume), Lisbon, 1951. Also worth mention- 
ing are Basto’s diplomatic edition the prir 
Cronica cinco Reis Portugal, which the first volume and 
was published Oporto 1945, and Rui Pinto Azevedo 
(edit.) Documentos medievais portugueses: Documentos Rea 
lares, which only one volume (vol. iii, covering the years (Li 
1101-1115) has far appeared (Lisbon, 1940). Portuguese (Li 
guilds and corporations have also received attention recently, ful 
mesteres Guimardes (Mercadores mesteirais), vols., (Braga), not 
1939-46] and two works Almeida Langhans, the 
dos oficios mecdnicos: Subsidios para 
Portuguese publications the sphere cartography and 
nautical research are probably better known abroad than are 
works other fields Portuguese history. shall therefore 
limit myself listing few the more original and important 
these. Cartografia cartografos portugueses dos 
vols., Lisbon, 1935); Fontoura Costa, Marinhana dos 


arquivo geral Simancas, Lisbon, 1951. 


comércio ultramar portugués nos principios século XVII, Lisbon, 
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Descobrimentos (Lisbon, 1933; 2nd edn., 1939); Peres, 
dos descobrimentos portugueses (Oporto, 1943); Jaime 
Genesis del descubrimiento: Los Portugueses (Barcelona 
1947); Vasconcelos, Pilotos das portuguesas 
dos XVI XVII (Lisbon, 1942); Barbosa, 
dos descobrimentos (Oporto, 1948). This last work has 
upset some hitherto cherished theories. 

The late Professor Prestage’s repute great and exact 
expositor Portuguese history’ rests chiefly his published 
work connected with the diplomatic history the Restoration 
1640-1668. His work has been amplified and continued 
Portuguese historians such Eduardo A.A. 
and Melo Matos, all whom have made valuable 
contributions the political and diplomatic history the 
period the risk making invidious com- 
parisons, worth stressing the contribution made 
Melo Matos, who, not being such hurry get into 
print some the others, has steeped himself the literature 
and atmosphere the period before publishing the result 
his researches and meditations. His Noticias Armada 
Real, 1618-1707 (Lisbon, 1932), Panflétos século XVII 
(Lisbon, 1946) and Nicolau Langres sua obra Portugal 
(Lisbon, 1941), are models methodical spade-work and care- 
ful writing. 

great pity that the Lisbon Academy Sciences has 
not yet published the long-promised third and final volume 
the Correspondéncia diplomatica Francisco Sousa Coutinho 
durante sua embaixada Holanda, 1643-1648 which the first 
two volumes were edited Prestage and d’Azevedo 
Coimbra 1920-1926. Professor Prestage informed before 
his death 1951, that had left the third volume virtually 
teady for the press many years ago, publication only being 


com govérno 1706 1750, Coimbra, 1937; externas 
Portugal 1640 1668, Lisbon, 1939; documentos 
works this prolific author. Déria, Rainha Maria Francisca 

1640-1683; Ensaio Oporto, 1944; Melo Matos, 
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delayed for want funds. seems strange that the Academy 
could not find the money for publishing the last volume this 
most interesting and revealing correspondence, especially 
number costly but pretentious and superficial works 
appeared under the Academy’s imprint during the last thirty 
years. Unfortunately, fondness for oratorical lectures and 
speeches, and dislike for the drudgery copying and collating 
documents too often apparent Iberian institutions this 
kind. the Devil’s Advocate was told draw list 
the seven deadly sins prone afflict Portuguese 


venture think would catalogue their most common failings 
follows: 


Prolixity. 
Fondness for ‘discursos’ and ‘conferencias’. 


Illustrations considered before the text (appeal the eye 
rather than the brain). 


Failure consult relevant foreign works. 


Lack proper indices (or often any index all). 
Lack adequate sketch-maps. 
Government censorship. 


The failure consult relevant foreign works particularly 
(and surprisingly) noticeable the case Spanish. For 
instance, Vice-admiral Botelho Sousa, his otherwise 
excellent and impartial Subsidios para militar 
maritima India, when discussing Luso-Spanish 
co-operation the Philippines and elsewhere, does not 
the printed Spanish but relies mainly the works 
used the Dutch historian, Tiele, writing the 
Tiele was first-class historian, but enormous amount 


vols., Lisbon, 1930-1953: progress, the author having now reached 
the year 1635. 


Colin—P. Pastells S.J., Labor Evangélica, Nueva 
con copia notas vols., Barcelona, 1900-1904; Pastells 
Catdlogo los documentos las islas Filipaias existentes 
Archivo Indias Sevilla, vols., Barcelona, 1925-1933; Retana, 
Sucesos las islas Filipinas por Antonio Morga 


con numerosas notas que amplian texto prologada 
extensamente, Madrid, 1909. 


‘De Europeérs den Maleischen Archipel’, published serially the 
Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut Taal-, Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, Amsterdam, 1877-1887. 
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material from the Spanish archives has been printed since his 
view the relative proximity Lisbon Seville, 
Simancas and Madrid, one would expect that Portuguese 
historian would prefer the Spanish sources direct rather 
than rely nineteenth-century This weakness 
may partly due the fact that Portuguese public libraries are 
not well supplied with modern foreign historical works (any 
more than English ones are with Spanish and Portuguese, 
for that matter), that even Spanish printed sources are not 
readily available, This would explain why careful scholar 
Snr. Melo Matos, when dealing with colonial Peru, 
quotes the 1899 edition the Peruvian viceroys’ memorials 
their successors, when there much fuller and more recent 
edition 

Thegovernment censorship does not seem have affected his- 
torical writing very much one way the other. certain 
nationalistic and ultra-patriotic attitude noticeable many 
writers; but this most cases perfectly natural reaction 
against the tendency many nineteenth-century Portuguese 
writers condemn the Church and the monarchy black, 
blind and bigoted forces reaction, and dismiss the story 
overseas expansion unedifying chronicle 
corruption, rapine and slaughter. Perhaps the worst gaffe 
committed the censorship the suppression 
noticeably left-wing Portugal, soon after 
the publication the first volume 1941. This work, with all 
its faults presentation, prejudice and patent exaggeration, 
contains many stimulating and original ideas. While regretting 
the fact that the continuation this work unlikely 
permitted, may added that Snr. Sérgio has not been 
muzzled entirely, and still proclaims his unorthodox viewpoint 
print from time time. 

the credit side the dictatorship can placed the pub- 
lication many useful but costly works which would hardly have 
seen the light day without generous government subventions. 
Virtually all the principal historical works published between 
1940 and 1953 have received direct indirect government 


Beltran Rozpide, las memorias relaciones que escribieron 
del acerca del estado que dejaban las cosas del 
Reino, vols., Madrid, 1911-1930. 
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examples enlightened official patronage may 
cite the previously mentioned series edited 
Father Silva Rego, published the Agencia 
Ultramar Lisbon, and the works sponsored the 
Estudos Guiné Portuguesa Bissau, both which owe 
much the initiative the overseas minister, Commandante 
Sarmento Rodrigues. The Instituto Alta Cultura has 
sponsored the publication some excellent historical works, 
such the Descobrimentos series edited Silva Marques, 
the other hand, must admitted that official support has 
also been responsible for the publication number super- 
ficial and inept works which commercial publisher would 
have ventured handle, and which should never have had the 
benefit the Portuguese taxpayer’s 

have only space for brief mention the principal Portu- 
guese historical periodicals. The Amais the Academia 
Portuguesa Historia are, the whole, disappointing. They 
contain some excellent papers, such those Marcelo 
Caetano the local government Lisbon during the Aviz 
dynasty, but the editors are too generous giving space 
commonplace and uncritical effusions. perhaps pity that 
the decision was taken re-establish the eighteenth-century 
Academy History separate edifice, instead using the 
money inject new lease life into the existing Academy 
Sciences. This institution possesses excellent library 
historical works, and would make admirable centre for his- 
torical studies. Other historical reviews and periodicals include 
the Arquivo Historico Portugal vols., Lisbon, 1932-to date) 
which contains many interesting contributions, but has not yet 
reached the standard attained its predecessor, the Archivo 
Historico Portuguez edited Braamcamp Freire (11 vols., 
Lisbon, 1903-1916). The same applies the Revista Portuguesa 
published the Faculty Arts the University 
Coimbra, which lacks the range Fidelino 
Revista (16 vols., Lisbon, 1912-1928). the leading 
literary reviews, Biblos and Brasilia, both published the 


livros portugueses. Catdlogo. Colloquium internacional 
estudos Washington 1950, Lisbon, 1950. Cf. the preface 
Prof. Dr. Lopes d’Almeida, and the section history, pp. 99-134. 

typical example this sententious trash the Conde Campo Belo’s 
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University Coimbra, often publish historical articles and 
documents, does the Revista Faculdade Letras Lisbon 
University. The Jesuit periodical, roughly corresponds 
the Farm Street Month, and likewise contains historical 
contributions high Another periodical worth 
mentioning Ethnos, the organ the Instituto Portugués 
Arqueologia, Histéria although only three 
have appeared since its inception 1935. 

The writer the essay the Times Literary Supplement 
quoted the beginning this article observed that ‘Portuguese 
writers are extremely egocentric and co-operate only with the 
difficulty.’ Possibly this explains why ‘schools’ 
historical writing, corresponding those described Dr. 
Hatton Sweden, exist present-day Portugal. This not 
say that Portuguese historians not read each other’s works; 
but hitherto, any rate, each one prefers his own way 
and not follow the footsteps recognized ‘master’. 
Possibly, suggested earlier, more methodical and co- 
operative spirit will appear due time result Virginia 
installation Lisbon, but this something which 
answer cannot given here and now. any event, hope 
that this article has made plain that historical studies 
Portugal are not state suspended animation, and that 


present performance gives hope bright future. 


For bibliographical aids the study Portuguese historiography 
Proceedings the International Colloquium Luso-Brazilian studies, Washing- 
1950, Nashville, 1953, pp. 169-188; Livermore (edit.) Portugal 
and introduction, Oxford, 1953, pp. 244-247; Welsh, 
Catalog the William Greenlee Collection Portuguese History and Literature 
and the Portuguese materials the Newberry Library, Chicago, 1953. This 
Chicago library contains what probably the finest ‘working’ collection 
Portuguese history outside Portugal, and the catalogue admirably 

Professor Boxer, D.Litt., Camoens Professor Portuguese 
King’s College, the University London. 
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INTERPRETATIONS THE LIFE THE 

The rise Islam the seventh century generally acknoy. 
ledged mark one the great epochs world follow 
transformed the character and culture many lands 
India Spain, overturned the once flourishing churches 
the Near East and North Africa, acted, Mommsen’s Striking idol 
phrase, the executioner Hellenism the countries the 
Orient, destroyed the unity the Mediterranean world which 
has never been restored, displaced the axis Christendom Islam 
wards the north, the creation modern Europe. 
The author prodigious revolution would have received, 
one might have expected, least the same degree 
from the western world has been given to, say, 
Napoleon. Yet only within the last hundred years that the 
study the life Mohammed has been placed scientific 


basis, and there are yet few satisfactory biographies him 
the languages Europe. 

The reasons for this neglect are not far seek. The materials 
for such work are locked away the obscurity the Arabic 


language, which few scholars the west have the inclination 
opportunity study. The original sources for the 
career (apart, course, from the Koran) were long ignored 
Muslim writers themselves, who preferred compile for the fact 
edification the faithful fanciful accounts him dram 
from pious legend rather than from history. But themost potent 
was religious hostility. Few sincere Christians the ages 
faith could view with calm impartiality whohadcreated 
religion that seemed blasphemous caricature their own 
and whose followers had all but extinguished Christianity 
the lands its birth and childhood. After the defeat the 
Crusades, hatred the Saracen infidels and their prophet was 
intensified, and the absurdest tales and misconceptions about 


oldest English form the Prophet’s name was Mahomet, which rep- 
resented the Turkish pronunciation the word. The more usual form now 
Mohammed, but the Arabic alphabet contains purists insist 
writing Muhammad even Muhammad (with dot under the h). Says 
Fowler (Modern English Usage, 339): ‘Muhammad should left 
the pedants, Mohammed the historians and the like, while ordinary 
mortals should saying and writing newspapers and novels and poems 
and general matter, what their fathers said before them. 
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gained currency Christendom. Dante put Mohammed 
Hell along with other evil authors heresies and schisms 


which had disrupted the church Christ. The 


followers, was alleged, worshipped him god, and the word 
was coined denote the adoration idols. 
Chaucer and elsewhere read that the Muslims venerate 


Termagant: the origin this strange word unknown, 


though the name Mohammed may concealed the last two 
One truly remarkable explanation the origin 
Isam was that Mohammed was cardinal who failed get 
pope and revenge seceded from the church! For 
centuries all Europe believed that the Prophet’s iron coffin 
was suspended mid-air the Kaaba Mecca between two 
powerful The most famous all the stories about 
him, that Mohammed and the mountain, seems have been 
put into general circulation Francis Bacon his essay 
Boldness: probably Spanish origin. Till the close the 
seventeenth century European writers scarcely ever referred 
Mohammed except such terms ‘cunning impostor’, ‘lying 
deceiver’, ‘blasphemous emissary Satan’, and 

1700 change tone last manifest. The leading 
nations the France and Holland—were now 
close touch with the Muslim world through their colonies, 
factories and trading stations the east; their merchants and 
missionaries were bringing back oriental books and manu- 
scripts; chairs Arabic were founded the universities 
Paris, Leyden, Oxford and Cambridge; the first French and 
English translations the Koran appeared 1649, and accurate 
and reliable information respecting Islam began diffused 
over Western Europe. Now this was the very period which Paul 
Hazard has styled ‘the crisis the European conscience’. The 
new scientific picture the universe was bringing many the 
traditional Christian doctrines into doubt; miracles were ques- 
tioned, Deism and anti-Christian rationalism spread, and those 
who had abandoned belief orthodox Christianity were dis- 


Marlowe’s Tamburlaine (Second Part, act sc. Muslim king swears 
sacred Mahomet, the friend God, 
Whose glorious body, when left the world, 
Clos’d coffin mounted the air, 
And hung stately Mecca’s temple-roof. 
good summary western opinion Islam between 1450 and 1650 
will found Samuel Chew, The Crescen and the Rose, (New York, 1937). 
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posed view with more favourable eyes the founders 
teachers and philosophers non-Christian religions. 17%), 
Vie Mahomed, French political writer, the Comte 
Boulainvilliers, was published posthumously and has som 
claim regarded the first friendly study the Prophet 
ever produced Christian Europe. 1732 Jean 
French convert Protestantism who had 
canonry Paris for the chair Arabic Oxford, 
more scholarly biography based work Abul-fida 
Muslim writer the thirteenth century. Gagnier had already 
printed the Arabic text Abul-fida, with Latin translation, 
and had provided western readers for the first time with 
detailed picture Mohammed seen through Muslim eyes, 
1734 George Sale, able young orientalist who had gaineda 
reputation correcting the text the Arabic New Testament 
for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, issued 
readable paraphrase the Koran and prefixed 
ary Discourse’ which displayed astonishing amount Arabic 
learning well digested and elegantly expressed. one who 
read with attention could fail grasp something the spirit 
Islam and the personality its founder. Sale’s work attained 
surprising popularity and has been frequently reprinted 
down our own day. Its influence was extraordinarily wide- 
spread. From Voltaire got the idea his play 
(1742), and Gibbon’s indebtedness can gauged from the 
notes the incomparable chapters the Arabs The Decline 
and Fall. The great historian Rome had little sympathy 
with religious ardour any form, but strove reach 
balanced judgment the Prophet and could not believe that 
such man was nothing but artful humbug. Islam con- 
sidered ‘compounded eternal truth and necessary 
fiction’, namely, that there was god but God and that 
Mohammed was his apostle. But was the Prophet sincere? 
Gibbon thought was ‘endowed with pious and contempla- 
tive disposition’, and honestly felt call rescue his country- 
men from idolatry, but goes on: 


‘From enthusiasm the step perilous and slippery: 
the demon Socrates affords memorable instance how 
man may deceive himself, how good man may deceive others, 
how the conscience may slumber mixed and middle state 
between self-illusion and voluntary 
The Decline and Fall the Roman Empire, chapter 50. 
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Mohammed had become self-deceiver rather than vulgar 
impostor. 

With Gibbon’s cool and cautious estimate the English 
reader had content for more than fifty years, until 1840 
the Prophet made his appearance among the ‘Heroes’ 
Carlyle. The time was ripe for more sympathetic and imagina- 
tive appraisal Islam’s founder. The men the Enlightenment 
who worshipped the classics and loathed ‘enthusiasm’, could 
see Mohammed, Shakespeare, little more than bar- 
barian genius, but the Romantic age had now dawned and 
the oriental world, strange, novel, exotic and unrestrained, 
was casting its spell over the west. was the age Mohammed 
Aliand Lady Hester Stanhope, Kinglake’s Eothen and Lane’s 
Manners and Customs the Modern Egyptians. And astonish- 
ingly enough, prophet with new holy book and new religion 
had arisen the English-speaking world itself; ten years before 
Carlyle undertook rehabilitate Mohammed, Joseph Smith, 
having been instructed angel dig hill New York 
State for the Bible the western continent written gold 
plates ancient Egyptian characters, revealed the world 
the Book Mormon and launched upon its surprising career 
the church Latter Day Saints, which after veritable 
Hegira across America was find its home the shores 
the Great Salt Lake Utah. Carlyle’s contemporaries could 
thus see new prophetic religion taking shape, were, 
before their very eyes. The ‘Hero-Worshipper’ did indeed 
labour under some disadvantages; had little but Sale and 
Gibbon on, his misinterpretations are often grotesque, 
and his references Mohammed ‘this deep-hearted Son 
the Wilderness’ and ‘uncultured semi-barbarous Son Nature’ 
give the impression that the man was wild desert nomad, 
sort Arab John the Baptist, instead the citizen pros- 
perous trading community. Yet Carlyle rehabilitated Moham- 
med was later rehabilitate Cromwell, through sheer 
force insight into his soul and character. ‘The lies which 
well-meaning zeal has heaped round this man’ cried ‘are 
disgraceful only ourselves.’ His Mohammed silent 
great soul; was one those who cannot but earnest; 
whom nature herself has appointed sincere.’ Such 
judgment marked surprisingly complete reversal 
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the long accepted opinion Christian 
Carlyle’s romantic rhapsodies could not, however, satisfy 
the scholar and the critic, and “The Hero Prophet’ belongs 
the pre-scientific period Islamic studies. But the revolution 
historical criticism which Ranke had inaugurated was now 
full swing Germany, and the search for 
was being pursued that country with zest unknown since 
the Renaissance. German orientalists travelled over the 
Muslim east, and their touch long neglected libraries dis- 
gorged wealth manuscript treasure. the single decade 
the 1850’s Alfred von Kremer unearthed Damascus 
copy Wakidi’s Kitab al-Maghazi, Book 
Campaigns, while Alois Sprenger, working India, discovered 
the libraries Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow respectively 
less than three the oldest biographies the Prophet, 
those Ibn Hisham, Ibn Sa’d and Tabari. true that 
none these documents goes back Mohammed’s own time: 
the earliest, Ibn Hisham’s life, condensed version 
older work Ibn Ishak, who died 768, that is, 146 years 
after the Prophet. But they were centuries older than Abul-fida 
and other authorities which were all that European investiga- 
tors had been able use this time, and was now possible 
undertake truly critical inquiry into career. 
The first biographies measure modern standards 
historical scholarship appeared almost simultaneously 
Germany and England. One was compiled Sprenger himself 
and was published Berlin three volumes between 1861 
and 1865 under the title Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed: 
the other was the work Sir William Muir, distinguished 
administrator British India, student Edinburgh and 
Haileybury, and accomplished Arabic scholar, who had 
facilitated Sprenger’s researches and had caused transcripts 
the documents found the German historian placed 
the library the India Office. Muir’s Life Mohammed was 
issued four volumes between 1858 and 1861: went through 
three editions its author’s lifetime, and was 
years has been the chief source from which the English- 
speaking world has derived its knowledge the Pro- 
phet, and still remains the and 
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comprehensive account his life our language.’ Muir 
wrote professed Christian, who lamented that Islam imposed 
the lands where held sway almost impenetrable barrier 
the religion the Cross; the polemical note sometimes too 
strident, when roundly declares Mohammed and the 
Koran ‘the most stubborn enemies Civilisation, Liberty 
and Truth which the world has yet known’. Yet believed 
the Prophet have been sincere, least his original 
preaching Mecca, though later corrupted his success 
Medina: ‘the student will trace for himself’ writes ‘how 
pure and lofty aspirations were first tinged and then gradually 

Sprenger and Muir were worthy pioneers, but their work 
to-day has strangely old-fashioned look, due probably the 
fact that was too narrowly biographical and took small 
account factors—social, economic and psychological—to 
which have come attach importance undreamt 
the end the nineteenth century the Carlyle thesis 
that ‘the history the world but the biography great men’ 
had ceased command the respect had once been accorded; 
the star Marx was the ascendant, and the materialist 
rather socio-economic interpretation history was exercising 
all the charm novelty. History was represented drama 
without actors; everything was explained the operation 
impersonal forces, movements, technical changes, and the great 
man shrivelled mere cog vast machine. new study 
Mohammed’s career published 1892 the German Arabist 
Heinrich Grimme stressed the importance investigating the 
social and economic conditions seventh-century Arabia. 
found that the rising commercial centres Mecca and 
Medina were torn class conflict, that there was growing 
discontent the part the small shopkeepers, craftsmen and 
workers the harsh oppressive rule the wealthy merchant 
and banking families who formed the dominant oligarchy, and 
that Islam, with its powerful emphasis brotherhood and 
equality, was socially rising the poor against the rich. 
1905 Mohammed and the Rise Islam appeared 
the the Nations series. short, popular work, marred certain 


coldness and want sympathy for its subject, cannot said have 
Superseded Muir. 


“Muir, Life, edit. Weir, (Edinburgh, 1912), 522. 
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His contemporary, the Italian orientalist Leone Caetani drew 
economic dislocation the Arabia the Prophet’s day. The 
land was suffering, claimed, from process progressive 
desiccation; once flourishing towns were being swallowed 
the ever-encroaching sand, agriculture was declining, there was 
general restlessness and mass movement tribes seeking 
new and more fertile settlement. Townsman and nomad alike 
listened the teaching Mohammed, because afforded them 
the excuse, under plea spreading the faith Allah, push 
out their own arid and barren country into the richer bat 
weaker lands their neighbours. Islam thus gave the signal 
for huge migration the Arab people, but the real 
force appeared economic necessity rather than religious 
enthusiasm. 

To-day the western historians Islam have come round 
the whole more balanced and comprehensive view. 
one sense, are all Marxists now, that longer mini- 
mize ignore the social and economic background the events 
study but rather feel that any explanation which fails 
take such factors into account incomplete and one-sided. 
But are not now inclined play down the often decisive 
role human personality, though the psychologists have taught 
how complex thing and how difficult and dangerous 
speak confidently the acts and motives men. The 
boldest attempts penetrate the workings 
mind the light the findings workers the field 
religious psychology have been made Scandinavian scholars 
whose confréres had already applied the same methods the 
great prophetic figures the Old Testament. The standard 
modern life Mohammed Frants Buhl, Dane, and was 
published Buhl has doubt that the Prophet 
experienced sudden outburst conviction that was 
called proclaim the word God.’ ‘The scientific student’ 
remarks ‘does not see Mohammed deceiver but fully agrees 
with the impression sincerity and truthfulness which his 

also ‘La biografia Maometto, profeta uomo stato,’ 
his Studi iii, (Milan, 1914). 


Buhl, Muhammads Liv (Copenhagen, 1903); German trans. 
1930). There English translation, but summary 
contained his article ‘Muhammad’ the Encyclopaedia Islam, iii (1936). 
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utterances the older revelations make.’ Like Muir, 
not sure about the Medina revelations, which are longer and 
often sound though they had been artificially induced. 
adds, however: ‘It must not forgotten that natures like this, 
without actually being conscious it, are able provoke 
the same states excitation which earlier arose without 
their assistance.’ The most acute and subtle characterisation 
the Prophet recent times the work Swede, Tor Andrae, 
whose short book, Muhammad the Man and his Faith, first 
published Stockholm 1930, has since been translated into 
English, French and paints the lights and shades 
the man’s character with discriminating brush, and suggests 
that the findings the science paranormal psychology must 
guide the historian sound judgment. The older biographers 
did not always appreciate, holds, the extent which incon- 
sistencies and contradictions may co-exist the same mind. 
Aman this type may have authentic revelation (authentic, 
that is, the subjective sense) one time and fabricate false 
ones another without being distinctly aware that 
doing so. But the religious experience such man tremen- 
dous and almost inexhaustible source spiritual energy, which 
only single individual can supply. The real greatness 
Mohammed lay the fact that elaborated new spiritual 
synthesis out pre-existing elements and was responsible for 
asharp break with the past which could never have been 
brought about the mechanical play social and economic 
forces. The biggest factor involved the rise Islam was 
the mind and personality one man, though may indeed 
have utilized what William James called ‘the receptivities 
the moment’. 

The latest attempt give complete picture the sources 
allow the nature call and the setting 
which took place has been made Dr. Montgomery Watt 
Edinburgh his book Muhammad Mecca (Oxford, 1953). 
The principal merit this admirable work that provides 
fresh and critical survey Islamic origins the light the 
findings the scholarship the last fifty years. both 

Andrae also wrote able study the Muslim conception the Prophet, 
Die Person Muhammads und Glauben seiner Gemeinde (Stockholm, 


1918). The English reader can get good idea how Mohammad appears 
the eyes devout Muslims from Ameer Ali, The Spirit Islam (1949, reprint). 
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summary and stimulus. enables see how far Westem 
inquiry into the life Mohammed has carried us, the present 
state the evidence, and the nature and significance the 
problems that are yet unsolved. abounds new View-points 
and interpretations, some which will mentioned below, 

The biographer Mohammed must work from three main 
sources: (1) the Koran; (2) the Hadith traditions; (3) the 
formal biographies, the most valuable which were 
composed within two centuries the Prophet’s death, 
the first, may said that one has ever seriously doubted 
that wholly and entirely the work Mohammed and 
fact the only strictly contemporary source possess. The 
Koran the mirror his life and character and brings 
near him are ever likely get. ‘Tell about the 
Prophet’ asked eager disciple Mohammed’s widow 
Ayasha. ‘Thou hast read the Koran’ was the only reply. But 
the sacred volume easy book interpret. Its highly 
figurative style, its obscure allusions, the difficulty determin- 
ing the order which the various their component 
parts were revealed, and the frequent disagreement among the 
Muslim commentators themselves the meaning particu- 
lar passages, combine render document handled 
with the greatest for the collections 
huge mass anecdotes and sayings attributed the Prophet, 
perhaps sufficient quote the verdict modern Arabist 
that few branches world literature contain many false- 
European scholars from Goldziher, whose Muham- 
medanische Studien (Band ii, Halle, 1890) laid the foundations 
hadith-criticism, Schacht (The Origins Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1950) agree that ‘all efforts extract 
from this often self-contradictory mass authentic core 
have base biography Mohammed upon the 
‘Traditions’ clearly build sand. The though 
composed time when legend was busy with the 
life and abounding fable and miracle, are contrast 


standard work the Koran Néldeke and Schwally, 
des ans, vols., (Leipzig, 1909-38). The best-known English translations, 
apart from Sale’s, are those Palmer (in the Classics) and 
Rodwell (in Library). See also Richard Bell, The 
new translation, with critical the surahs, vols. 
1937-39). 

best account hadith English Alfred Guillaume, The Traditions 
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considerable value. The two oldest them, Ibn Ishak’s Kitab 
sirat rasul allah, Life the Apostle God, most which 
has survived recension made Ibn Hisham some fifty 
years later, and Kitab al-Maghazi, account the 
military campaigns the Medina period, were compiled from 
sources, one can used some extent control 
the other. The Kitab al-Tabakat al-Kabir, Great Book 
classes, Wakidi’s secretary Ibn Sa’d, who died 845, 
contains not only biography the Prophet but long notices 
his companions, helpers and followers arranged classes: 
was the last the primary sources for life 
made available Europe, the Arabic text having been 
published Leyden between 1904 and 1917, and Dr. Watt 
has made considerable use analysing the structure 
Meccan society the early seventh 

What conclusions can drawn from study this 
have certainly moved far away from the old conception 
Mohammed cunning charlatan, lying deceiver who 
pretended have revelations from God that could grasp 
despotic power over his deluded countrymen, and 
now treated the West with the respect that Muslims have 
always accorded Jesus, the ‘Isa’ the Koran. But the precise 
nature his prophetic consciousness still dispute, not are 
yet sure from what sources derived his religious ideas. 
Since the German-Jewish scholar Abraham Geiger first raised 
the question prize essay Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judentum aufgenommen? (Bonn, 1833), the balance opinion 
has inclined the conclusion Renan that Islam was ‘an 
edition Judaism accommodated Arab taste’. the other 
hand, Tor Andrae believed that Christian influences emanating 
from Syria played big part shaping theology, 
and that his notions heaven and hell and the last judgment 
were borrowed indirectly from the writings St. Ephrem, who 
died 373 and whose sermons, hymns and homilies were im- 
mensely popular among the Christians the certain 
that there were organized communities Jews Christians 


regrettable that English translation any the early Arabic 
lives Mohammed exists. Some idea their contents can gathered from 
the article Prof. della Vida, the Encyclopaedia Islam, iv. 

Tor Andrae’s thesis was worked out full his Ursprung des Islams 
und das Christentum (Upsal, 1926). Cf. Bell, The Origin Islam its 


(1926), and Torrey, The Jewish Foundation 
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Mecca and Arabic translations the Bible (the 
itself was the first Arabic book), and Mohammed’s knowledge 
the Biblical religions seems likely have been picked 
through conversation with individuals and 
has become increasingly clear, however, that belief one 
creator God was more widely diffused Arabia than had been 
supposed. The country was not backwater, remote 
land; the contrary had close political and commercial 
ties with the outside world, and its people were under pressure 
speak, from three monotheistic religions, Judaism, 
Christianity and Persian Zoroastrianism. The Koran refers 
mysterious people called the Hanif, Arab followers the pure 
and primitive religion Abraham, who were neither Jews nor 
Christians. vague tradition that the Arabs were the des- 
cendants Ishmael seems have been current, well 
one the effect that the Kaaba had Abraham for its 
Ibn Ishak tells group men the generation before 
Mohammed who agreed abandon idol-worship and seek the 
religion the one true God. Many the pre-Islamic poets 
express monotheistic ideas. looks though there were among 
thoughtful Arabs this time men comparable the ‘God- 
fearers’ among the Greeks and Romans the first century 
who were drawn towards Jewish monotheism but never actually 
adhered Judaism. this so, then Mohammed was preach- 
ing novel and unheard doctrine when summoned his 
countrymen acknowledge that there was god but God: 
the idea already familiar his contemporaries. 

Now that the rich material contained Ibn Book 
Classes has been made available, possible obtain 
much clearer insight into the social groupings Mecca. 
had long been obvious that Islam was essentially urban 
movement and its founder thorough townsman, shrewd 
bargaining merchant who had conducted caravans and done 
business many fair and market. can now see that his 
native city was going through sharp crisis. had grown 
rapidly size and wealth, perhaps largely because the old com- 
mercial towns the Yemen had the sixth century fallen first 
under Abyssinian and then under Persian control and left 
the only big independent urban centre the peninsula; the trad- 
ing partnerships that developed cut across blood ties and weak- 
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ened the principle tribal solidarity which had long held 
Arabian society together, and the place was full young, 
ambitious, rootless men contemptuous the rule the old 
aristocratic families. analysing the lists the early converts 
given Ibn Sa’d, Dr. Watt able show that was not the 
slaves and paupers and ‘down-and-outs’ that listened the 
Prophet’s teaching and obeyed his call, but young men the 
middle classes who despised the lower orders but also resented 
the power and arrogance the big bankers and traders who 
filled the mala’ council elders which ran the government 
the town. There was certainly some sort class struggle 
progress, but Dr. Watt puts it, ‘it was not much between 
the haves and the have-nots between the haves and the 
neatly-hads.’ Perhaps this holds good for most the class 
conflicts history. The rulers Mecca opposed Mohammed and 
drove him from the city, not much because they 
were afraid that their vested interests the pagan shrines 
would suffer idolatry were destroyed, because they realised 
that recognition his prophetic claims implied also acknow- 
ledgment the right political power. the Semitic east 
there was and real distinction between civil and religious 
authority. 

The laborious inquiries Western scholars have taught 
much about Mohammed and the origins but there 
much more that shall perhaps never know. The Mecca 
beginnings, though very obscure, are becoming more intelligible; 
the course events Medina after the Hegira relatively 
clear and understandable; the military defeat Mecca 
mystery; but why did Islam spread rapidly among the towns 
and tribes Arabia the last few years the life? 
recent remark Sir Lewis Namier’s pertinent here: ‘So 
far have hardly reached the fringes the field mass- 
psychology, the most basic factor history.’ Perhaps when 
have explored that field more carefully more will revealed 
the secret the greatest the sons Ishmael. 


most recent full life Mohammed English, The Messenger (1946), 
value. Easily the best short introductions Mohammed and Islam are now 
Gibb, Mohammedanism (1949), and Bernard Lewis, The Arabs 
History (1950). 

Saunders, M.A., senior lecturer history Canterbury 
University Christchurch, New Zealand. 
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ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE THE LATER 
AGES! 
This lecture concerned with developments the monastic 
life the later middle ages, and the later middle ages are for 
the present purpose taken cover roughly the two hundred 
years from c.1300 This period, medievalists 
know well, which, save for its last few decades, has received 
somewhat scant measure the hands recent church histor- 
ians. While the achievements the monks the 
century, and the friars the thirteenth, are duly retailed, 
the two centuries that follow are dismissed time gradual 
decline unmarked any new significant characteristics, 
Fifty years ago, and occasionally even to-day, this decline was 
attributed the Great Pestilence 1348-9, which has been 
invoked the key many religious and economic problems. 
The monastic population was halved, are told, and never 
recovered, while the economic system the monks was de- 
ranged lack labour and rise wages. Nowadays, and 
rightly, the Black Death longer regarded marking 
watershed, still less being the most decisive agent change 
the whole medieval history, but the decline which 
was invoked explain still asserted without explanation. 

major historical revision this field. The monasteries not 
show any time the fourteenth fifteenth centuries any 
signs spectacular revival dynamic reform, nor 
individual monks appear any number distinguished 
figures the life the church nation. But think can 
shown that the period cannot dismissed one which 
the monasteries merely waited, like apples October, 
picked blown off the tree, and that there were, during those 
two hundred years, all kinds tides flowing which—to continue 
the metaphor—took some craft out sea and left others 
stranded shallow waters. 

Let begin with few generalities which may help define 


This paper was composed lecture for the Annual Meeting the His- 
torical Association Cambridge Jan., 1954. printed delivered; 
summarizes some the findings several years’ research, which 
shortly published extenso, has seemed unnecessary cumber the pages 
with footnotes, For the details black monk life, the basic collection 


material Mr. Chapters the Black Monks (Royal Historical 
Society, Camden Third vols. xlv, liv.) 
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our ground. During the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
monastic ideal celibate life apart from the world com- 
munity, devoted largely liturgical and intercessory prayer, 
had place the life the church and society which had 
never held before and has never held since. was once the 
instrument and the ideal the whole group reformers who 
made the eleventh century illustrious. Not only did they, for 
the most part monks themselves, look monks and monasteries 
for their agents, but they went far towards monachizing the 
church large. Celibacy, life community and liturgical 
prayer were held all men and women, each their degree, 
the ideal Christian life. Not only priests and clerks, but the 
class men that might have seemed most opposed the mon- 
astic way life was monachized St. Bernard when military 
order was given the rule St. Benedict. 

The age the reformers was followed the age those 
who still lived their spirit, and the twelfth century saw 
expansion the monastic and quasi-monastic life wholly with- 
out parallel European history. Long before 1200 many 
monasteries had been founded England that saturation-point 
had been reached. Even had the stream human mutability 
stood still there would scarcely have been room for more 
monasteries, even with expanding economy and increasing 
population. The hardest task the leaders any successful 
organization have—and one which they almost invariably 
fail—is preserve quality the expense quantity; uphold 
standards the risk poverty and hostility. 

1200 there were enough monks England, between 
1200 and 1300 they lost the spiritual and intellectual monopoly 
that had been theirs. Spiritually they had been partly outmoded, 
the word may used, the friars, who stood for more 
outgoing, apostolic ideal, and who aimed their best days 
Christianizing society rather than establishing class 
men apart from the world. Intellectually, too, the monks 
had been left high and dry. For whole run centuries they 
had been the only reservoirs and dispensers learning and 
education and books. Now, the universities with their new 
disciplines theology, philosophy and law had changed all that. 
was longer possible learn and teach what the world 
demanded while remaining the cloister; the advice the 


cloistered Hugh St. Victor learn all things had longer 
meaning; become monk involved the renunciation 
hopes becoming famous doctor great lawyer. 

The monks had reacted the change their 
two ways. They had come devote greater proportion 
their energies and abilities the administration their estates 
and funds. This was part the natural consequence their 
position great landowners expanding economy where 
both land and all its products were more demand; partly 
also came from the need finding occupation for greater 
number men without strong claustral vocation. The num- 
bers thus employed differed considerably from house house, 
but the normal large black monk abbey about half the monks 
over twenty-five years age were engaged some sort 
administrative work with charge funds. 

The other reaction changing conditions was endeavour 
enter the stream university life. Before the end the 
thirteenth century both black monks and Cistercians had estab- 
lished houses studies Oxford. This move, which had begun 
spontaneously the Cistercians Paris, was formalized into 
canonical obligation the reforming Pope Benedict XII, 
who 1334-6 laid down detailed regulations for the mainten- 
ance common house studies which every abbey had 
contribute, and which every abbey had send one monk 
out every twenty. 

All this gave the monastic body something quite new, 
which distinguished the fourteenth century from anything that 
had gone before. The monasteries body were deeply 
interested high farming, while new class was beginning 
appear, that the ‘university monks’, and henceforward 
almost all—though never quite all—the heads houses and 
other distinguished monks were doctors divinity canon 
law Oxford (later) Cambridge. Had the constitutions 
Benedict XII been observed the letter there would have been 
some two hundred monks, black and white, the university 
any given moment, and every abbey would have had about 
quarter its monks graduates. These figures were never 

attained, nor anything like them. The monks, must beremem- 
bered, did not the university for the arts course; either 
they passed through this before becoming novices they had 
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equivalent education young monks, Then, the degree 
divinity and even canon law was expensive both time and 
money; demanded considerable mental agility and staying 
power. Few the smaller monasteries would able produce 
more than occasional man fit for it; would hypothesis 
one the ablest small community, and could therefore 
ill spared for ten years so, let alone the expense. Moreover 
—and this was the radical weakness—the university training 
could never integral part the monastic life, and the 
learning gave did not directly lead anything after life, 
unless the monks stayed the university. few dis- 
tinguished monks did so, remaining priors the monastic 
college acting regent master. But these were few; there 
was literary work other monastic occupation for which 
training divinity was preparation. Yet spite this, 
Oxford and, later, Cambridge left their mark the monasteries. 
true that the time the monks arrived the universities 
were ceasing homes creative thought; the days 
Grosseteste, Bacon and Duns Scotus were gone; monk 
among the great scholastics; only handful, among them 
Uthred Boldon and Adam Easton, later cardinal, were all 
notable. But after all, university training not intended 
produce scholars only. has been said with some truth that 
the Oxford school literae humaniores the nineteenth century 
had its abiding monument the work the home and Indian 
civil services, which the late Victorian era were recruited from 
itin such numbers. Similarly may said that important 
the monks’ frequentation Oxford and Cambridge 
was give series distinguished and dignified administrators 
the dozen houses which sent most monks the university 
—Durham, Canterbury, Westminster, Norwich, Worcester and 
Gloucester above all. 

And now for the Black Death which, has been observed, 
has the past been often regarded catastrophic event. 
That was catastrophe need not denied. All agree that 
between one-quarter and one-third the population this 
country perished the first visitation, and there were two others 
notable severity within fifteen years. some districts and 
communities escaped lightly, others lost half more their 
inhabitants. far statistics are available, the monasteries 
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whole seem have lost somewhat less than their quota; 
Canterbury, the largest all, only four died. the other 
hand, St. Albans, another great house, lost its abbot and about 
half its community eighty; Meaux Yorkshire lost thirty 
monks and all its lay brothers, and few smaller houses 
all their inhabitants, all save one two. also that 
few the larger houses ever regained the numbers they had 
had the early fourteenth century. But neither did the 
tion the country whole recover fully till the end the 
fifteenth century, and both within and without the monasteries 
the increase numbers had been arrested even before the 
Black Death. the sequel, the monastic population did in- 
crease again, first fairly rapidly and then slowly, and new 
peak was attained the end the reign Henry VII, when 
numbers stood about two-thirds the 1320 figure. This 
rhythm the monastic numbers one the most important 
items revision that recent research has been able make 
this field; can shown fairly decisively that decline num- 
bers cannot alleged symptomatic the general failure 
the monasteries meet the needs the times the early 
Tudor period. Outmoded not, the recruits still came. Nor, 
return the period the Black Death, find any 
notable changes immediately afterwards, any sign realiza- 
tion that epoch had ended. St. Albans, hard-hit house, 
was the plague that occasioned the election the young 
Thomas Mare, the greatest abbot the century and the 
greatest abbot the long history the abbey, who was res- 
ponsible, among other things, for the second spring the St. 
Albans historical school under Thomas Walsingham. 
Westminster, another house with serious losses, the empty 
abbatial throne was filled the young Simon Langham, the 
most distinguished all the abbots Westminster, who became 
archbishop Canterbury and cardinal, and his munificence 
made possible the completion the fabric the abbey 
know it. Ely and Gloucester the great programmes 
rebuilding went steadily forward, and the chronicles say 
nothing the plague, while within dozen years Canter- 
bury and Durham were launching out new ventures 

Oxford. 


not for moment suggest that this the whole 
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picture, Some audience may with unworthy 
that so-called ‘lost generation’, that age-group 
fifteen twenty years wide that was poured away for four 
years into the soil Flanders and Picardy. Who can say what 
golden harvest England lost that winter May? Yet 
would impossible reckon, even the most general terms, 
what the difference would have been this country had those 
hundreds thousands lived. far easier reckon the purely 
economic and social results the war. All that can said 
that the Black Death did not affect the English monasteries 
as, let say, the Civil War affected the Southern States 
America. the contemporary, the monastic historian 
to-day, the fourteenth century stream scarcely rippled 
the pestilence, and isa century dignity and even opulence. 
The great abbeys, many them rebuilt the grand manner, 
had never been well furnished, beautifully decorated and 
full plate and vestments they were when Edward III 
died. 

Yet the country had seen great changes, not peculiar the 
monks and not caused, but certainly accelerated, the Black 
Death. All recent expert opinion emphatic that the pestilence 
was major cause shaking the balance the precariously 
poised manorial economy, and hastening the change which 
had already begun regime rents the great estates from 
one direct exploitation. 1300 the black monks and Cister- 
cians alike still had hand not only almost all their manorial 
demesnes but also much land that they had reclaimed from 
marsh, moor and forest. 1400 almost all the demesne, save 
for few manors serving home farms, had been leased out. 
This process, still not fully explicable, was common all 
landowners, but had results for the monks which others did 
not feel. For the black monks the principal long-term con- 
Sequence was lessen their direct contact with the land, and 
fill the monastic manors with prosperous leaseholders, thus 
making the ultimate transference freehold once more 
attractive and more simple. For the Cistercians, was the last 
stage great transformation. Their economy had originally 
rested upon the lay-brother-and-grange system. social and 
conditions altered, lay brethren became harder come 
and less amenable severe discipline; many abbeys they 
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were liability long before the thirteenth century had 
Here again must not supposed that the Black Death 
subsequent social upheavals finished off the lay brothers 
class; more true say that the monks, going over rents 
and leases, had reduced their intake lay brothers 
purpose before 1348, and that the pestilence did mor 
than carry off some the survivors. But whatever the precise 
reason, remains true that for the last two medieval centuries 
the Cistercians were indistinguishable from the other religious 
the management their estates. 

have seen that the legislation Benedict XII gave the 
sanction law the movement the monks the universities, 
That pope also officially sanctioned practice different 
kind that had long been existing sufference—the eating 
fieshmeat. The rule had banned this save for the sick and (by 
implication) for the abbot and his guests, and the days 
Lanfranc this rule had still been kept. Gradually the class 
sick had been enlarged include the infirm and convalescent 
all kinds, and even those suffering, enjoying, the periodical 
letting blood, while the licence the rule for the abbot 
invite monks his table had been interpreted include meat- 
eating. But was still something hole-and-corner affair, 
which the servants were not allowed see, and reformers 
were perpetually agitating for return primitive practice. 
Now, the eating fleshmeat was permitted law the black 
monks least three days the week, and least half 
the community might partake together, leaving the other 
half the refectory eat regular food. Without discussing 
the spiritual arguments for and against this, can least 
point two results: permanently broke the unity com- 
munity life, and sanctioned frame mind which looked 
upon the rule something that had modified suit 
modern weakness commonsense. was going great way 
towards the decision Chaucer’s Monk ‘let olde thinges 

This spirit was also seen number subtle changes that 
became stereotyped the fourteenth century. One was the 
universal introduction the wage-system for monks. the 
rule, most modern orders, clothes, medicines and the small 
objects everyday use had been issued need arose individ- 
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uals the cellarer. Gradually, for reasons that not clearly 
appear, the custom had grown making instead small 
allowance each monk clothes-money, which was soon 
followed one the middle ages 
being elastic term covering almost everything sold the 
prewar Woolworth and Boots combined. Innocent its 
first beginnings, and possibly even contributing frugality, 
soon became snowball. were added small 
sums paid for scribal work, for attendance lay funerals, 
legacies for prayers and special masses, and for annual 
occasional presents and dividends, till the wealthier houses 
the beginning the fifteenth century each monk was receiv- 
ing for clothes and all voluntary expenses sum which amounted 
well over £150 modern purchasing values, tax-free. This 
gave fair surplus after necessities had been obtained, and 
find monks buying books and bequeathing them, and even 
vestments and plate, their abbey. 

Concurrently with this there was slow movement towards 
greater comfort and privacy. This was great part sympathetic 
the change society general, and should not counted 
too readily unto condemnation for the monks. The develop- 
ment domestic architecture and furnishing was common 
the whole Europe. Nevertheless, the monks were the van 
regards domestic improvements, and that not only water 
engineers and plumbers, where their supremacy had long been 
established. Thus the cloisters were glazed and fitted with 
little wainscotted studies; the infirmary was augmented with 
tows private rooms for the aged well for the sick; and 
fireplaces multiplied. The move towards comfort was particu- 
larly noticeable the abbot’s quarters, which had expanded 
steadily from bed private cell, and then elaborate 
house which its earliest form must have been one the 
examples small stone domestic dwelling with all 
modern conveniences. the fourteenth century the 
lodging was part every monastic complex, and that 
century further spread downwards occurred: the prior 
second-in-command had small suite rooms, and sometimes 
even the subprior, while the chief officials had checkers 
often with bedroom and parlour attached, and some 
monasteries row rooms existed either for students and 
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doctors theology, for any old monks who might hay 
deserved well the republic. 

These developments added something considerable, 
had very real effect the monastic spirit, was 
reformers and official visitors. This effect, however, 
not exaggerated. Not all abbeys had them all, and 
abbey did every monk enjoy them all. The official routine 
the day’s employment church and cloister had changed 
scarcely all, and the monks whom affected full—say, 
some two-thirds the able-bodied community any given 


still living life recognizably the same 


earlier centuries. 

Meanwhile, however, there had been attacks from without. 
the last decades the fourteenth century there 
very vocal and powerfully supported anti-monastic movement, 
partly but not means wholly identified with the profession 
Lollardy, which went far petition parliament widely 
separated occasions for total secularization. The monks 
were accused excessive wealth and luxury, and the monastic 
ideal was attacked un-Christian and evil. Even wholly 
orthodox spectators went some way support. all know 
Chaucer’s picture the monk, and most know 
though probably all have made the mistake, least 
implicitly, taking those two portraits typical 
ages general, rather than the last years the fourteenth 
century particular. was age aristocratic luxury 
and artificial culture, not unlike the age Charles 
and there evidence that matters clothing and hunting 
particular (and both these are emphasized 
Langland and Chaucer) monks were more extravagant their 
behaviour then than fifty years before after. 

The movement for general confiscation coincided with the 
completion another process which has sometimes been con- 
fused with it—that the elimination the so-called alien 
priories, the monasteries cells owned by, depending 
directly upon, mother-houses across the Channel. This process, 
which had been going fitfully ever since war with France 
began under Edward was part security measure and 
and again the foreign priories had been taken into hand the 
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king during period war, and there had been steady drift 
the part these sorely tried communities either towards 
denization naturalization for the larger houses, towards 
for the cells. Many, however, still remained 1400, 
and was left Henry and his son tidy up. More 
denizations took place, and the remainder were then suppressed 
statute, theoretically with compensation for the owners. 
There was anti-monastic animus this; the larger priories, 
almost without exception, survived denizen and the lands and 
buildings the lesser were almost every case bestowed upon 
other religious institutions, such the Charterhouses and the 
recent royal foundations Syon and Sheen, together with 
colleges such Winchester and Eton, and the magnificent 
King’s College Cambridge. 

The movement for confiscation failed, partly doubt because 
the conservative reaction against Lollardy supported the tradi- 
tional framework religion every point, but feeling 
dissatisfaction persisted some quarters, and 1421 Henry 
summoned all the black monks conference Westminster, 
where proposed some articles reform. The impulse was 
soon bogged down, often before and after monastic 
history, deluge protests and counter-proposals, and the 
sands Henry’s short life ran out before could return 
the charge. The reforms had sponsored were not drastic, 
and even achieved would have been more than return 
the practice the early thirteenth century. Nevertheless, 
the attempt the king might well have been renewed, and 
was giving proof his earnestness the same time his 
foundations Syon and Sheen. was the last time that 
strong, conscientious and sympathetic monarch offered himself 
the monks help them put their house order. The offer 
was neglected: who can say what might have happened had 
Mare, one holier still, been there accept it? 

After the alarms and excursions—the plagues, the émeutes 
1381, the attacks the lords and the Lollards—the first 
decades the fifteenth century were time peace for the 
monks. was time, especially between the accession 
Henry 1413 and the outbreak civil strife 1451, when 
the aristocracy was more importance the social and political 
and cultural life England than had been fifty years before, 
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was ever again before the seventeenth century, The 
long struggle with France, now once again glorious for moment 
under Henry took attention away from the deeper 
ments social and economic change, and from the gradual 
emergence large and important class yeomen and 
gentry, while the same time helped maintain the barrier 
which war and the Great Schism had long ago erected against 
the influx new life from Latin Europe. For twenty thirty 
years group nobles, patrons and councillors every 
field, had influence out all proportion their real signific. 
ance. was age patronage all kinds. the 
teries, freed from the threats and attacks the previous 
generation, enjoyed Indian summer some magnificence, 
The larger houses were more than ever hostels where the king, 
his uncles and cousins and brothers, together with barons 
and knights every degree, spent the great festivals and were 
received into fraternity, and where the treasure vestments 
and ornaments accumulated every year. Yet concurrently 
other activities were declining almost imperceptibly. The 
universities were ceasing creative, and the sense 
solidarity among the black monks, which had been strong 
the thirteenth century and had been maintained the long 
years when St. Albans held the presidency, ended with the 
ing Thomas Mare. 

The autumn sunshine vanished with the civil strife. Although 
the monasteries were affected very little their domestic and 
financial life, they lost the slaughter and proscriptions their 
rather artificial connection with high and courtly life, and sank 
more deeply than ever the soil their own small region, 
tied the society around them relationships blood and 
economic dependence. True this was the larger black monk 
houses, was still more true, least the economic level, 
the smaller houses and the Cistercians. us, world 
where almost every institution linked voluntary com- 
pulsory association with hundred others, and where every 
group, almost every individual, touched daily authonity 
and propaganda from authority, quite impossible recap- 
ture the mental and religious outlook those hundreds 
small rural communities, untouched any external internal 
movement new life, yet continuing function their own 
momentum gathered long ago. 
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Yet must not make the historical mistake interpreting 
period terms revolution which has not yet taken place. 
Phrases have just been used which suggest slow loss rhythm 
and movement, and gradual decline, and well emphasize 
that the fifteenth century did not, some the older text- 
books imply, witness steady deterioration the morale and 
ysefulness the monks. hearers sermons know well, 
every age history one sad and unparalleled corruption 
and decline, but has never been proved that the monasteries 
England were notably more lax and dissolute the fifteenth 
century than they had been the fourteenth. There were 
resounding scandals every age, and the state (whatever 
may have been) St. Albans 1489 was probably worse 
than that Whitby 1383 Evesham 1210. was 


the monasteries that had declined even changed, 


but that all around them was moving and changing. Yet 
must not thought that the monasteries, apart from the 
Carthusians and the Bridgettines, were giving evidence the 
fifteenth century harbouring men great holiness even 
men who had resolutely left the world around them seek 
God alone. That there were some devout monks and many 
blameless ones, who shall deny? But great body such 
existed England much more than this may reasonably 
expected. 

fear that some hearers may have hoped for detailed 
discussion the Dissolution the monasteries. None has here 
been attempted, partly because have long felt that too little 
attention has been given the period between the Black Death 
and the reign Henry VII. may, however allowed 
general observation about the final passing the 
monks, 

English historians are apt be, this matter 
many others, very insular. Because the monastic life dis- 
appeared totally from England, and had place the religious 
ideals the dominant classes the centuries that followed, 
are apt pass the historical judgment that had ceased 
have any value for the human race general; that was 
like feudalism the crusades that had ceased 


have any relevance for Europe the sixteenth century. 
Monasticism, indeed, great social and economic force and 
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factor had gone, and even intellectual reservoir 
long ceased essential; the need for these fields 
scarcely recur save similar phase social evolution fron 
primitive The monastic ideal, the other hand, 
had not gone, and can save ourselves from generalizations 
which are manifestly false considering Spain, France 
other countries where the decline the end the 
ages had been great greater than England, but wher 
something entirely new had been spontaneously born— ney 
orders and reformed congregations Spain, new branches 
the Cistercians and the great Maurist revival Had 
the biscuit Europe broken along different crack the 
sixteenth century, possible that England also, after the 
cutting away much dead wood, some kind spontaneous 
monastic revival might have taken place under the 
Reformation. worth recalling that the reign 
some fifteen entirely English houses half dozen different 
orders were existence France and the Low Countries. 

the reflection made few moments ago, that imponderable 
change took place the whole fabric English religious life 
between the death Henry and the accession Henry 
and that, during the same period, the tide English social 
and economic life was running very strongly out the newand 
the unknown, whilst the monasteries, like hulks embedded 
the mud far among the meadows creek the 
Fal, whither the spring tides had borne them long ago, saw 
ebb falling past them without thought that they were losing 
any hope they might have had riding the flood across the 
bar and out sea. 

Davip 


Professor David Knowles, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., professor 
history the University Cambridge when this lecture was 
now Regius professor modern history the same university. 
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THE SAFEGUARDING THE PROTESTANT 
SUCCESSION 


There can doubt that the constitutional settlement 

was acceptable the vast majority politically conscious 

Englishmen. preserved the things they valued and whose loss 

they had feared under James—Protestantism and the constitu- 


tion, The persecution the Huguenots France and the 
proselytizing activities James had stimulated militant 
Protestantism England and had made Anglicans and Dis- 
alike realize that they must stand together defence 
their common beliefs. Again, the constitution that had been 
threatened James was safeguarded the Declaration 
Rights, which was regarded essentially conservative 
document. The one feature the Revolution settlement that 
could not appear other than innovation was the transference 
the crown from James William and Mary. the circum- 
stances this was inevitable. The alternative doing what was 


done was recall James his own terms. Once this had 
become plain, there could doubt the issue. What many 
found difficult was devise political theory that would 
justify them doing what they were ready enough do. 
Those, indeed, who held the doctrines which John Locke was 
Prove the most forceful exponent had qualms. The 
Revolution settlement had been practical vindication 
their creed. But that creed was anathema thousands who 
ready and willing become William’s loyal subjects. 
1689 the imperative need was for the maximum degree 
unity, and everything possible was done relieve 
tender consciences. The phrases about James the Declaration 
Rights were deliberately made inconsistent order win 
the widest measure support. new oath allegiance was 
that committed those who took more than 
loyalty William and Mary said nothing about the nature 
their title about the late King James. This compromise was 
justified results. William got something more than passive 
loyalty from the vast majority his subjects. During the war 
1689-97 unprecedented efforts were made, and Englishmen 

astonished the continent their willingness pay taxes. 


paper read the Anglo-American Conference Historians, July 1951. 
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few years later, however, the compromise 1689 was con. 


pletely abandoned. The English not only accepted 
that many them would not long before have rejected with 
abhorrence, but they also sought make their 


neighbours acknowledge the character the Revolution 
settlement. the purpose this paper enquire into 
reasons for this change and attempt estimate its 


importance. 

The settlement 1689, though made with remarkable ease, 
was not preserved without hard struggle. was long threat- 
ened internal and foreign enemies. The magnitude the 
danger not easy assess. seems tempting argue that 
the danger from internal enemies was very small. bya 
Jacobite mean one who was ready risk his neck effect 
restoration, then say that there were time 
many Jacobites. But say that and more grossly mis- 


leading. Nowadays the student history knows how feeble 
were the actual efforts the Jacobites. The 


observers the generation that followed the Revolution 
could not know what was going happen they could only 


guess, and they had guess the basis very inadequate 
data. The government the time depended for their 
tion spies and informers, men, that is, from 
alwaysextraordinarily difficult get accurate information. When 


plot was being hatched the government usually knew it, 


but was never quite sure how much backing had. modem 


police force would not only have been far more reliable 
source information, but would also have been capable 
dealing effectively with the English Jacobites. But, though 
there was police force, there was standing army, and the 
fate Monmouth had shown what happened when untrained 
rebels met professional soldiers. The English Jacobites were 
well aware this and were loth rise without support from 
foreign troops. Nothing, however, was more likely discredit 
their cause than reliance such aid. 


Contemporaries, however, were concerned not merely with 
the actual danger any given date from the out-and-out 
Jacobites but with the potential danger from those who might 
become Jacobites. the duty those authority look 


ahead and guard against potential dangers, and the beginning 
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the eighteenth century reasonable man such position 

had good grounds for taking very seriously the potential 

the Revolution settlement, which the Peace 

Ryswick 1697 had been thought safeguard for some time 

tocome. The peace treaty had incorporated recognition 

Louis XIV William king England and promise not 

assist William’s enemies. did not, indeed, contain any stipula- 

tion about William’s successors, nor did refer any way 

the origin William’s title. Still, amounted acceptance 

Revolution settlement, even though was not acknow- 

ledgement its legitimacy, the most powerful monarch 

the world and one who profoundly believed the divine right 

kings. Thus the peace was triumph for England and for 
William personally. Englishmen, therefore, could view the 
future with tranquillity. was true that William’s failing 
health foreshadowed demise the crown. But his commanding 
abilities and strength character longer seemed indispens- 
able. His designated successor, Anne, was personally popular, 
and she son who was reputed promising. rapid 
series events 1700 and 1701 altered the picture. The 
little duke Gloucester died, and his death made further 
provision for the succession necessary. That provision was 
made the Act Settlement, which was passed with remark- 
ably little controversy. That the crown should after Anne 
the nearest Protestant heir, the dowager Electress Sophia, 
was readily agreed; nor was there much dispute about the stipu- 
lation that certain important constitutional changes should 
come into force when Anne had died. But the passing the 
Act Settlement could not itself ensure the Protestant 
which was once more threatened from abroad. 
Anglo-French relations became steadily worse during 1701. 
the middle that year the house commons that had passed 
the Act Settlement had given William assurance that they 
would support him attempt curb the power France, 
which, after Louis’s repudiation the second Partition Treaty, 
seemed threat English security. William, therefore, con- 
cluded the Grand Alliance, which committed England war 
with France unless Louis made considerable concessions. 
this juncture Louis, who had intentions conceding any- 
thing and had for some time regarded war inevitable, took 
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momentous step. few days after the signing the 


enormous influence and that the cry that the church was 
danger was formidable indeed. The defection the church 
had played great part the downfall James similar 
defection might shake the throne successor. was true that 
the clergy professed, and sincerely professed, aversion popery 
and might expected support the Protestant succession, 
but the possibility that some gust passion might sweep them 


Alliance James died, and Louis forthwith recognized his 
son king England, and doing provoked not merely mig 
William but parliament vigorous reaction. For and 
action could not but taken challenge parliament’s Tight pos 
regulate the succession and the whole Revolution 
settlement. 
The English declaration war some months later was only 
part the answer that challenge. For England the 
the Spanish succession was also war the English succession, cot 
and that fact was made plain from the first 
challenged the Revolution settlement after having implicitly 
accepted it, must forced accept the most solemn 
way, and England’s allies the coming war must pledge them 
selves assist her making him it. the same time, thi 
natural corollary, the people England must assert the 
most unequivocal manner their right determine the succession 
parliament such conditions parliament pleased. This 
last step was all the more necessary because the recent 
development what might prove potential internal threat 
the Protestant succession. 
1689 circumstances had been such that the granting 
toleration the Dissenters had seemed right and proper. When 
they had had leisure reflect, many Anglicans, and particularly 
many the lower clergy, repented what they had hastily 
agreed when the security the established church had 
been threatened James. What made them the more irritable 
was the difficulty reconciling their acceptance the Revolu- 
tion with those political doctrines that they had zealously 
maintained few years before. the end the seventeenth 
century was plain enough that many the lower clergy 
were very bad temper. What that temper might bid them 
man could tell. But man could deny that they had 
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into temporary opposition could not ignored. Statesmen 
might deplore this spirit discontent ambitious politicians 
might seek exploit it. But politicians had not created it, 
and force could not extirpate it, even had the use force been 
possible, Statesmanship, however, was not impotent. The 
English clergy, common with the English laity, were genuinely 
attached the monarchy and regarded parliament with 
almost superstitious veneration. The judicious use the royal 
prerogative and the royal influence and prudent legislation 
could much. The lower clergy could also checked from 
extreme courses the bishops, mostly the nominees 
William. Their politics might unpopular, but their ability 
and piety were indisputable, and criticism them came with 
very ill grace from men who were never tired maintaining 
that episcopacy was necessary the bene esse, not the esse, 
the church. 

was these circumstances that parliament took decisive 
action the beginning 1702. resolution the commons 
requested the king 

‘to take care that article the several treaties alliance 

with His Majesty and other potentates, that peace shall 

made with France until His Majesty and the nation shall have 
reparation for the great indignity offered the French King 
owning and declaring the Pretended Prince Wales King 
England, Scotland and Ireland.’ 
bill was likewise passed both houses that imposed new 
oath all members either house, all holders offices and 
commissions, all Protestant clergy, all school and university 
teachers, and all lawyers. Henceforth these were swear not 
merely that William was ‘rightful and lawful’ king, but also 
that the Pretender hath not any right title whatsoever 
the crown this realm’. might have been expected, the 
resolution caused some concern abroad, and the bill some debate 
home. the Dutch were ready enough accept such addi- 
tion the Grand Alliance, the emperor had strong objections 
anew article that specifically referred the pretended prince 
Wales. Leopold, though then had desire interfere 
with the succession England, was not eager tie his hands. 
The future was uncertain recent history indicated that English 
politics were highly unstable. What was more important, 
not easy for Catholic prince stomach such article. 
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Leopold protested that committed its signatories the 


that the Pretender was not James’s son, view 
accept. was told, however, that committed them 
ing the sort. The only person who could prince 


was the heir apparent; after the Revolution the Old 


was not the heir apparent, whatever the 


birth. After consulting his ministers and having been 


theologian that could accept the article good om. 


science, Leopold did with some reluctance. was, 


part the price the English Alliance that the 
repudiate the Pretender. This was going much further tha 
the acknowledgement William king, which was 
recognising fact. What Leopold now did amounted 
admission that England parliamentary title the 
was superior hereditary right. 

Many Englishmen had similar scruples about the 
oath. was true that Act 1696, passed result 
the Assassination Plot, had required acknowledgement 
William rightful and lawful’ king. But the requirement 
that the Pretender specifically abjured went good del 
further. Some critics protested that was breach faith. 
was argued that the acceptance William 1689 
king had been the result kind contract, which the 
terms could not modified. However, the act passed, and the 
reasons that caused pass are found its preamble, 


title and succession the Crown the said several Acts 


wherein reference made Louis’s recognition the Pretender 
and the Pretender’s assumption the title king England 
‘in open defiance the provisions made for the establishmentofth 


ment which said Acts the safety your 


person and government, the continuance the monarchy 


England, the preservation the Protestant religion, the 
ance the Church England law established, the secunty 


the ancient and undoubted rights and liberties, and the 

peace and tranquillity this kingdom (under God) entirely 

depend.’ 
Thus, opposition the abjuration oath was branded 
unpatriotic opposition the great national 
When came the point, very few refused the oath, and, 
once had been taken, those who had sworn were 
the most public and solemn manner maintain the legitimacy 
the Revolution settlement. 
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What was done 1702, though important, could not 
decisive. While war was raging the succession could not 
safe. Moreover, Anne’s health was not good, and appeared 
likely that she would die before peace had been made, and her 
death might give the Pretender opportunity. William had 
been safeguarded his great qualities; Anne was safeguarded 
her Anne’s designated successor was old 
German lady, doubtless estimable, but certainly neither great 
nor able make herself popular England. There was case 
for taking further precautions ensure the Protestant succes- 
sion, and peculiar precautions were taken. The Regency Act 
the Act Union have received good deal attention 
from historians and need more than mention here. Other 
measures have been less noticed, but are perhaps equally 
deserving comment. 1706 negotiations were begun with 
the Dutch for treaty that would guarantee the Protestant 
succession. The Dutch were asked promise defend 
force arms the succession established parliament and 
refuse enter into peace negotiations with France until she 
had pledged herself acknowledge the succession. This refer- 
ence the relevent acts parliament amounted, the Dutch 
pointed out, guarantee the English constitution. Nothing, 
however, came these negotiations 1706, because the Dutch 
wished incorporate the treaty stipulations about their 
barrier that were unacceptable England. But England 
continued strive for foreign recognition and guarantee the 
joint address both houses March, 1709, 
requested 

that for preserving the repose and quiet Europe and preventing 

the ambitious designs France for the future Your Majesty 

would pleased take care the conclusion the war con- 
tinue and establish good and firm friendship among all the allies; 
and that the French obliged own Your Majesty’s title and 
the Protestant Succession established the laws Great 
Britain and that your allies may engaged become guarantees 
the same.’ 
Effect was given this address the insertion article, 
the preliminaries presented France little later, that 
bound Louis recognize the succession the British crown 
the Protestant line established parliament. Louis, may 
noted, was ready agree this. peace was not made 
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1709, was for other reasons. But, though Britain did 
peace, she got Dutch guarantee pledging herself support 
Dutch demands concerning the barrier. 

Thus, there still appeared serious threat 
sion the end 1709, and many were convinced 
that threat was not external. The danger, far existed, 
came from the High Churchmen. The High and‘ Low’ 
Church, which became current the beginning the eighteenth 
century, had then political, well religious, 
indeed, one can then distinguish between the two senses. 
doctrine closely resembling that divine right was being 
preached from many pulpits and was finding enthusiastic 
hearers. The lower clergy continued restive, and those 
the province Canterbury were endeavouring assert them- 
selves collectively convocation. This not the place give 
detailed account the convocation controversy. What 
pertinent this context point out that the champions 
the lower house convocation were trying secure for 
kind parity with the house commons. 
their claims, they had certain popular appeal. What lay behind 
them was attempt assert the control the lower clergy 
over important spheres national life. more than one 
occasion the lower house convocation tried secure 
tion over books and their authors. Had they succeeded, the 
implication would have been serious. Equally dangerous was 
their hostility the Act Union. If, point fact, convoca- 
tion did little, was because the powers the primate and 

the crown were used reduce the lower house virtual impo- 


tence. frustrate attempts collective clerical action was 


comparatively easy. gag individual preachers was impossible. 
One divine could, course, answer another. Those sermons 
controversial points divinity and politics that were 
printed afford abundant evidence public interest these 
polemics. modern student these writings tempted 
think that the defenders divine right and non-resistance had 
the worst the debate. the time, however, their arguments 
had strong emotional appeal. They could claim voicing 
the traditional views the church; they could make capital out 
the civil war and the execution Charles the Martyr and 
other old unhappy far-off things. Appeals the virtue 
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charity and the need for national unity were not necessarily 
enough stifle their attempts bring the Dissenters and all 
Whigs generally into hatred and contempt. 

One example will illustrate this point. March 1709 
Blackhall, the recently appointed bishop Exeter, preached 
sermon before the queen that appeared many nothing 
other than defence the doctrine non-resistance. The 
sermon was all the more dangerous because its language was 
temperate and the character the preacher was unexception- 
able. was promptly answered Benjamin Hoadley, 
young divine who was then winning his spurs controver- 
The bishop replied, Hoadley answered the reply, and 
others intervened, including the Jacobite Nonjuror, Charles 
Leslie. The bishop’s sermon certainly caused stir. Zealous 
supporters the Revolution felt that their principles must 
vindicated something more than the efforts individuals. 
But was impossible take any proceedings against the author 
ofasermon that had been published Her Majesty’s command. 

The bishop was safe, but Sacheverell laid himself wide open 
attack. The sermon preached before the lord mayor 
London November 1709 was violent its language that 
the success prosecution seemed probable. Here was 
opportunity secure the condemnation doctrine the 
most solemn manner. trial which the commons were the 
prosecutors and the lords the judges was very different from 
ordinary trial, and was hoped that the authority the houses 
parliament would have weight enough convert the nation 
whole genuine acceptance Revolution principles. 
prosecution ordinary court would not have served the 
same purpose. The mere condemnation Sacheverell mattered 
little the conversion those who inclined his views mattered 
Stanhope, one the managers the impeachment, 
candidly admitted this his speech the lords. Sacheverell, 
said, 

‘is inconsiderable tool party; ways worth the 

trouble have given your Lordships; but look upon 

that your Lordships’ judgment this case will giving 

sanction which shall determine what doctrines this kind shall 

shall not preached. are persuaded, therefore, that your 
giving judgment this case will have regard 
the honour the late King and Queen, highly aspersed; the 
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security Her Majesty and her Government; the 
Succession; the preservation the peace home, and Teputa- 
tion abroad.’ 


Stanhope’s expectations were only partly fulfilled. The impeach. 
ment secured the condemnation doctrine the price 
making Sacheverell martyr, and had also good deal 
with the subsequent change ministry. longer view, the 
impeachment served its purpose. The judgment stood 
time passed, its significance increased. 

The change ministers and the general election 1710 are 
sometimes supposed have ushered period reaction, 
That opinion, submit, requires good deal qualification. The 
great task the new ministry was the making peace. The 
manner its making was not very creditable, and have 
wish defend it. But peace had made, and the 
that was made corresponded almost closely hard facts 
permitted with Britain’s war aims before 1710. Here can deal 
only with the matters strictly germane theme. The 
treaties Utrecht bound France and Spain not disturb the 
Protestant succession established parliament. British 
opinion would not have been satisfied with anything less than 
this. What was far more remarkable was the stipulation about 
the succession the French crown, which, the event the 
death without male issue the infant who was become Louis 
XV, was go, not Louis XIV’s rightful heir the funda- 
mental law France, Philip Spain, but the duke 
Orleans. The English ministers who were responsible for the 
insertion this clause were told the plainest terms—what, 
indeed, was quite obvious—that the eyes most Frenchmen 
would nullity. Some shrewd English observers questioned 
not merely the policy the clause, but also its justice. For, 
use modern language, was certainly odd that Britain should 
demand that the very instruments that secured French and 
Spanish recognition her right choose her own form 
government should deny that right France. However, 
would seem that Anne’s ministers dared not present parlia- 
ment peace that did not purport provide against the 
union the French and Spanish crowns. Nor did these same 
ministers neglect secure Dutch guarantee the succession. 
They repudiated, indeed, the treaty 1709 being too 
able the Dutch the matter the barrier, and order 
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justify the repudiation they promoted attacks the press 
the commons. But was noteworthy that, when Swift 
allowed himself denounce the guarantee clause the 1709 
treaty the ground that gave the Dutch right interfere 
British affairs and prevented parliament from altering the 
and Swift had modify the offending passage the Conduct 
the Allies the later editions. The Anglo-Dutch treaty 
1713 repeated the guarantee clause with such modification 
phrasing make plain that the Dutch were not give 
armed aid, support the succession, until asked 
the lawful sovereign. 

Again, Queen last ministers gave great encourage- 
ment the high-flying divines. Some show governmental 
respect for convocation was made after the election 1710 
which the church cry had been important. Convocation was 
encouraged business, but the bishops and the 
lower house failed agree about the representation the 
state the church, and 1711-12 the case William Whiston 
showed pretty clearly what the ministers’ attitude really was. 
Whiston had published work the doctrine the Trinity 
that contained views generally deemed heretical. order 
compel attention had dedicated convocation. The lower 
house wanted convocation try the heretic. The bishops 
thought its jurisdiction doubtful. The judges, when consulted 
the queen’s command, were divided, but majority held 
that convocation had jurisdiction over heretics. None the less, 
the bishops thought better that convocation should not try 
Whiston, but confine itself judgment his book. due 
course various propositions extracted from were censured, and 
the judgment was submitted the queen for confirmation. She 
did nothing, and when enquiry was made was stated that the 
document submitted had been lost. Another copy was sub- 
mitted, but Her Majesty continued observe silence. much 
attempt the lower clergy suppress books they did 
not like. 

Whiston was not the only man publish heretical views, 
and some other contemporary heresies were great political 
significance. One these attracted good deal attention, 
not because was new, but because found forceful exponents 
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and because its implications were realized. was 
that valid baptism could conferred only bishop 
one ordained bishop. this were true, then the English 
dissenters, the Scotch presbyterians, and most the foreign 
protestants, including the heiress presumptive the throne 
were not even Christians and were therefore unfit hold any 
position authority community that professed and called 
itself Christian. How could one who was not Christian bea 
Defender the Faith The Archbishop Canterbury and his 
comprovincials wished secure synodical condemnation 
this heresy 1712, but the lower house would not support 
Though the majority the lower clergy did not adhere the 
heresy, they did not wish condemn publicly, lest the 
Dissenters thereby encouraged. The laity, therefore, were 
left make their own minds without collective guidance 
from the clergy. 1713 the university Oxford showed where 
its sympathies lay conferring honorary degree Roger 
Lawrence, who, after having been bred Dissenter, had joined 
the Church England and been rebaptized; after which had 
written strenuously against the validity baptism Dis- 
senters. The authority Oxford counted for much, but could 
not quite dispose the argument, commonly brought forward 
the time, that, Lawrence and his like were right, then 
Charles the Martyr had not been Christian. 

1714, therefore, reasonable men could still apprehensive 
about the succession. The passing the Schism Act was the 
product evil spirit and might held portend worse 
things. But the Schism Act was due the peculiar combination 
circumstances. Bolingbroke was playing for the support 
the High Church his duel with Oxford. Bolingbroke, more- 
over, appeared have the queen his side, and the influence 
the crown counted for much, more perhaps than that the 
High Churchmen. Support the Act, whatever might 
thought its opponents, did not necessarily imply opposition 
the Protestant succession. 

The real wishes the country were made plain after 
death. Her last parliament, which continued being space, 
accepted George without murmur and, what was highly 
significant, voted him the same revenue Anne had enjoyed. 
None the less, George did not find easy establish himself 
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was for some time uncertain whether not the 

Churchmen would turn against him. The outburst 
rioting the first part his reign was symptom their 
discontent. Most the riots, however, remained High Church 
riots; they did not turn into Jacobite riots. When came 
the point the High Churchmen could not really bring themselves 
believe that the Church England would never safe till 
there was Popish prince the throne. Confronted with the 
choice between George and James, they decided accept 
George. Once the decision had been made, there was point 
encouraging riots. Whatever the church might stand for, 
did not stand for anarchy. The actual rising 1715 showed 
single capable leader could not overturn King George. 

would, indeed, scarcely paradox say that the 
the government were greater after the defeat 
the rising than during its course. defeat the rebels was 
merely military problem, and very hard one. What was 
not easy was know how deal with the captives, with whom 
there was good deal sympathy. There was widespread 
feeling that they were more pitied than blamed. Those 
gentry and nobles who had rebelled could rely their numerous 
loyal friends and relatives plead for mercy. But general 
amnesty was impossible would have been taken 
encouragement join another rebellion. execute all 
the rebels all the gentlemen and nobles among the rebels would 
have brought the new king into odium. What was done was 
extremely judicious. The rebel peers were impeached order 
that the commons might take their share the responsibility 
for their condemnation. Even there was good deal 
feeling both houses against the execution all the lords when 
they had been condemned. The commons decided narrow 
majority not intervene their behalf the lords addressed 
the king asking him show mercy those might think 
deserving it. the upshot only two the seven lords were 
executed. The rebels lesser standing mostly escaped execu- 
They were given very broad hints that, they pleaded 
guilty and professed profound repentence for their sin 
against the best kings, mercy would extended 
them reward for grovelling. all there were 40-50 
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executions some received individual pardons many 
leased Act Grace 1717. Some rebels were neither 
executed nor freed, but transported. 

This then was the solution found the problem presented 
the defeat the rebellion, but had been awkward problen 
and will readily understood that the government did not 
want recur. This desire will serve explain the 
efforts get foreign guarantees the succession. For was 
most unlikely that there would another rebellion England 
without foreign aid. Circumstances made possible for the 
Triple Alliance concluded early 1717, which Britain 
France and the United Provinces pledged themselves main- 
tain the clauses the Utrecht settlement relative the 
sion France and Britain, and France pledged herself 
secure the withdrawal the Pretender from Avignon. The 
conclusion this treaty was facilitated the fact that was 
the personal advantage the Regent Orleans. What proved 
much more difficult was get from the Emperor Charles 
the kind guarantee Britain wanted. had, indeed, 
tion making alliance with Britain and certainly desire 
overthrow King George, but had scruples against the 
insertion reference the Pretender treaty and still 
more against guaranteeing the Protestant succession. However, 
sum claimed was owing him, pledged himself not 
receive the Pretender any British rebels his hereditary 
dominions Germany the Low Countries. Some months 
later went great deal further when entered into the 
called Quadruple Alliance. Then guaranteed the British 
succession established parliament. The importance 
this guarantee was emphasized King George speech 
from the throne. twentieth-century student cannot but notice 
that order get and confirm earlier guarantees the 
British architects the Quadruple Alliance had devised 
remarkable scheme collective security for Western Europe. 
For the mutual guarantees the Powers for which the treaty 
provided were nothing less than that. 

Soon after the Quadruple Alliance the Dissenters obtained 
relief from the disabilities laid them Anne’s reign. The 
repeal the Occasional Conformity and Schism Acts really 
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meant return the compromise 1689, which was effect 
recognized lasting part the Revolution settlement. the 
Anglican clergy did not like the compromise, they accepted 
without undue perturbation. the beginning 1719, there- 
Revolution settlement was safe reasonable precau- 
tions could make it. But may fairly asked what point 
fact the precautions that had been taken were actually worth. 
very profound knowledge history required tell 
that oaths and treaties can broken. The parliaments that 
imposed the oaths and approved the treaties were certainly 
aware this. After all, many those who took the abjuration 
oath had themselves sworn allegiance James II. Nobody can 
have believed that that oath would have saved Hanoverian 
sovereign from deposition had made himself hated. What 
the oath could do, and did, was force people declare them- 
selves for against the Revolution settlement. could not 
safeguard against perjury. Both Sacheverell and Atterbury 
took the oath. But was presumed, and rightly presumed, 
that men their kidney would rare. Treaties, again, were 
very imperfect safeguard. was not expected that state 
would keep treaty that conflicted with its interests. But that 
does not mean that the treaties were worthless. They certainly 
had enormous prestige value. wasa great thing for England 
force the leading continental powers recognize the iure 
character the Revolution settlement. Nor was this the sole 
merit the treaties. they were not inviolable, they could 
reasonably expected kept for space. the circum- 
stances treaty that was kept for ten years was worth great 
deal even one that was kept for five was well worth having. 
politics the short run counts for lot. Perhaps, however, 
the long term effect the oath and the treaties was just 
important. They did contribute diffuse particular political 
philosophy, though precise estimate their influence 
obviously impossible. When Louis XIV recognized the Old 
Pretender king England gave powerful stimulus 
doctrine which was the antithesis that which had cham- 
pioned throughout his life. Louis has sometimes been made 
for the French Revolution. only fair that his 
part consolidating the English Revolution should 
acknowledged. 


Professor Thomson, M.A., D.Phil., professor modern history 
the University Liverpool. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT THE NORTHERN STAR 
NEWSPAPER 
description the Chartist movement would satisfac- 
tory ignored the Northern Star, for that newspaper was 
far more successful and widely read than the rest its Radical 
contemporaries, and its heyday exercised immense 
influence among the mass the population, left discontented 
and turbulent result drastic economic and social changes, 
came regarded the only authentic organ Chartism, 
oracle for the working classes, the upholder unity against 
schism and principle against compromise, and the popular 
opinion built its pronouncements was powerful factor 
politics. While the life comparable publications was gener- 
ally short and relatively confined, the Northern Star lasted 
for nearly fifteen years, covering very crucial period, and some- 
times, particularly before failure and disillusionment came 
upon Chartism, its circulation attained astonishing heights. 
Its readers must have been even more numerous than its sales, 
for 44d. copy (5d. from 1844) was too expensive for many 
and so, like Cobbett’s Political Register, single copy was often 
shared group passed round public house. true 
that experienced bouts difficulty, that the level prosperity 
was not uniform, and that the zenith was reached long before 
the end. Nevertheless, journalistic achievement its record 
remarkable, and its historical importance means 
negligible. Not only did keep Chartism alive and add 
necessary element continuity what otherwise might have 
seemed spasmodic and disconnected eruptions, but greatly 
affected both the character and the course the movement. 
drew into Chartism the least reflective and most short-sighted 
sections the working-classes, the unmitigated proletariat, 
and gave harsher and more vehement aspect than 
had possessed when just fashioned Lovett and his London 
artisans. also enabled Feargus O’Connor impose his 
personal ascendency upon the movement, secure loyalty 
more intense narrower and blinder than any abstractions 
could command, and eliminate other leaders. Without 
the amount blatant hero-worship would have been less, 
and the ideas one man, crude and confused they often 
were, would not have been allowed decisive and unfettered 
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Although first the Northern Star readily admitted 
its columns critics O’Connor, was not long before this 
freedom was curtailed and replaced solid defence one 
point view. Thus O’Neill Daunt, who was 
neighbour County Cork and who assisted him the election 
1832, O’Connell’s verdict the paper, made about 
1842, when various ‘diversionary activities’ were being strongly 
opposed its pages:— 

‘Upon word, this paper literary curiosity. 
The first page filled with praise Feargus; second page, 
praise Feargus; third page, ditto; fourth page, ditto; and 
all through till come the printer’s name. What 
notion the fellow set newspaper praising himself!’ 

is, therefore, matter some importance that the cir- 
cumstances which led the establishment the Northern 
Star should ascertained exactly possible. Here the 
existing historians Chartism are noticeably vague and incon- 
clusive, but the implicit assumption often that O’Connor 
added the venture, even its first, hazardous stage, some- 
thing more tangible than the stimulus his oratory. 

‘His foundation the Northern was great stroke 
business. took over the funds, which himself con- 
tributed little nothing, from committee, which the 
Swedenborgian ex-minister William Hill was chief, and floated 
the concern very successfully.’ 

even more reticent, for dismisses the crucial process 
single 

‘In November 1837 O’Connor, now established Leeds, 
issued the first number the Northern Star.’ 

content quote what Lovett tells and leave 
that; but commits O’Connor somewhat calling him the 
‘founder’ the Northern Star. 

The special points controversy and doubt have 
been what extent, all, O’Connor gave financial 
backing the project whose success was play essential 
part spreading and sustaining his reputation the only 
genuine spokesman the people, and how far merely 

Life Spent for 1896, 25. 

The Movement, pp. 95-6. 

Chartist Portraits, 1941, 311. 

History the Chartist Movement, 1920, 86. 
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stepped take advantage the exertions others, His 
vanity and egotism, his love power and popularity, were 
obvious that created plenty critics who were ready 
assert that had perverted the original plan order glorify 
himself, that had risked money his own, and that 
could not justly claim credit for the venture. Not few 
the more intelligent Chartists were highly indignant that the 
cause they believed should diverted into almost 
messianic devotion single person, whose integrity and wis- 
dom were not beyond reproach, and they realized 
depended largely upon the Northern Star, which instead 
expressing general Radical opinion had become the mouthpiece 
O’Connor and was treated him his own 
O’Connor looked uncommonly like self-seeking intriguer 
politics, living upon the pence the people, his guile and 
astuteness having won him profitable victory over humbler 
and more trusting men. Francis Place may not altogether 
impartial witness, for never had more than tepid 
enthusiasm for the purely political demands Chartism 
and had sympathy whatever for its later 
But was only giving sharp edge prevalent criticism 
when bluntly the Northern Star:— 

‘It was got Feargus O’Connor desperate adventure, 
he, according the account his friends, not having the means 
necessary enable him live respectable manner.’ 

Lovett, his quotes from series articles 
the Temperance Weekly Record Robert Lowery, prominent 
Chartist who became more moderate and more hostile 
O’Connor time passed, and concludes that O’Connor 
probably made contribution the small fund laboriously 
collected others, which did not hesitate take over 
and apply wished. Lovett’s remarks, which are substan- 
tially correct far they go, suggest that O’Connor used not 
little bluff get the paper placed unreservedly his own 
hands, and that was only saved from disaster the rapidity 
with which profits came. John Watkins, Whitby man who 
rather sympathized with Chartism from outside, setting 
down number grievances against O’Connor 1843, takes 
for his that O’Connor ‘has got monopoly the 
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Paper, contrary the spirit Chartism, which opposed 
all and when comes elaborate 
complains that the Northern Star has been wrenched from the 
grasp the working classes, who provided the means setting 
up, and transformed into the property individual, 
who does not scruple use entirely pleases. Four years 
later, when the Land Scheme had aroused much opposition 
against the owner the Northern Star, whose control the 
paper enabled him lead the bulk the Chartists practically 
anywhere might choose, the old charges were followed 
greater detail Alexander Somerville, the anti-Corn 
Law writer, and Joshua Hobson, for long O’Connor’s publisher, 
several communications the Manchester Examiner, 
and from these articles, supplemented some 
other sources, that the story behind the foundation the 
Northern Star may pieced together with tolerable certainty 
and completeness. 

The first point must remember that O’Connor habitually 
exaggerated quite fantastic extent the amount his 
private means and his earnings barrister. Although 
was never reluctant point out how much had lost 
through giving his life the people’s cause, and indeed traded 
upon the declaration with wearisome repetition, the facts are 
less striking than rhetoric made them. The family property 
County Cork had already begun suffer contraction and 
encumbrance the previous generation, and O’Connor’s share 
Fort Robert, the only portion the property which 
had any interest, was both less remunerative and less 
absolute than liked make out. Fort Robert itself rather 
belied its name, for was large, well-built house, intended 
lived instead defended, and excellently situated 
the summit hill overlooking the main Bandon-Bantry 
since the loss Connerville 1803 had been the centre 
the eastern division the family estates. Initially O’Connor 
had more than third part the inheritance there, 
bequeathed him his sister-in-law Anne Conner, eldest 
daughter Robert Longfield Conner, the builder the house 
1788, and although this was probably enlarged after the deaths 
his brothers Arthur and Roger 1828 and 1830 respectively, 
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they left families provided for, and any case the house 
must have been very expensive keep up, particularly 
relation the size and productiveness its domain. Built 
grandiose scale and affording every inducement for 
extravagance, has been described® residence fit for 
man with six thousand year, and presumably its demands 
were correspondingly exorbitant. Yet O’Connor, for all his 
boastings, never enjoyed anything like that. was not, 
course, the low aggregate which caused him deprived 
his seat for County Cork June, 1835, but the fact that Fort 
Robert was held very long lease instead being 
The figures then show that his gross income was about 
£750 year, which was well above the minimum required for 
County representation, but its legal standing was not sufficient. 
view his liabilities, this was not gigantic sum, and two 
years later, after O’Connor had been drawing upon his Irish 
resources keep himself England, the position must 
anything have deteriorated. That was finding hard make 
both ends meet rather borne out his statement, made 
1847 the ‘Reply Feargus O’Connor the Charges against 
his Land and Labour Scheme,’!! that when the Northern Star 
was being contemplated, 

sold one estate alone for £3,600. sold £1,000 worth timber, 
but did not cut down. received mortgage for 
they say that had not farthing own.’ 

that rate his property could not last long, and noticeable 
that O’Connor refrains from saying directly that the large sums 
then raised were invested the new paper; contents 
himself with demonstrating that was not destitute, and al- 
though the context makes his avowal strongly suggestive, 
doubt intended be, leaves his readers draw their 
own conclusions. 

Nor can his work barrister have done much augment 
his finances. was probably called the Irish Bar Dublin 
Trinity Term, but was the custom his family 
never practised professional scale. His appearances 
advocate had generally some connections with politics, 


Madden, O., Iveland and its Rulers, 1845, 203. 

Knapp, and Ombler, E., Cases Elections the 
Twelfth Parliament the U.K., 1837, pp. 393-4. 

Records the King’s Inns, Dublin. 
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anti-tithe and similar cases, they were usually unpaid and 
unwanted, and they ceased altogether after the 
spring 1836. once estimated his legal earnings £2,000 
but the evidence available makes this frankly incredible 
and points the fact that his income from this source must have 
been quite small. the whole therefore, does not seem 
likely that O’Connor was either able willing contribute 
much money set the Northern Star, and whatever 
may have been able later extract from Fort Robert and his 
Irish relatives cannot have been abundant used com- 
pletely disinterested manner. was certainly not produced 
until the paper had become known and O’Connor’s prestige 
was bound with it. 

Even the idea new Radical paper was probably not 
drawn from O’Connor, spite his family tradition this 
kind journalism, both his father Roger and his uncle Arthur 
having published support the United Irishmen before the 
tragic rebellion 1798. may well have been O’Connor who 
revived for the occasion the name the Belfast organ the 
United Irishmen, which has become familiar its English 
meaning that its Irish source apt forgotten. But his 
whole tendency, which runs through his career, was exploit 
than originate, develop rather than create, and 
constantly seized opportunities first revealed others. 
Attempts give the working classes adequate means 
expression and publicity were then common, but they invariably 
took London for their centre and usually did not survive for long 
because they failed appeal what O’Connor was 
‘unshaved chins, blistered hands, and fustian jackets.’ They 
died because they never ventured below the surface the 
Labour movement, tap and enlist the unregenerate mass. 
What was wanted was paper which was capable doing this, 
and making effective the miscellaneous discontent which 
had arisen out the Industrial Revolution, particularly the 
north England. Soon after lost his seat Parliament, 
plunged into northern politics, travelling agitator 
behalf factory reform and universal suffrage, and against 
the Poor Law 1834. must therefore have acquired many 
contacts the northern towns, and was much more 

Northern Star, September 1846. Northern February 1838. 
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successful there than London, would eager enough 
take advantage any opening which might occur. 

Such opening was offered small gronp Yorkshire 
Radicals, well the Left outlook, who hoped that they 
would able gather together enough money turn outa 
paper new and potent brand. Their plans were rather vague 
first and must have proceeded slowly, but early January, 
1837, after had delivered vigorous address 
meeting Barnsley, mention was made the project with 
Hull the place Its chief advocate was then 
William Hill, Swedenborgian minister with charge Hull, 
and O’Connor was apparently not much concerned with it, 
Not until early the following summer, when came the 
north again support Stephens and Oastler the anti-Poor 
Law struggle, and Vincent and Cleave, those veterans metro- 
politan propaganda for Working 
Associations, did O’Connor begin see the importance the 
idea and take seriously. Although his numerous meetings 
and orations were fairly well reported the Leeds Times and 
the Leeds Mercury, especially the former, there was good deal 
criticism his methods even among the Radicals and the 
publicity received was not enough for O’Connor. There were 
difficulties about advertising many the huge assemblies which 
was fond and these must have increased his enthusiasm 
for paper which could control himself. 

Meanwhile, Hill and his friends had decided that the new 
paper should located Barnsley instead Hull. This was 
more accessible position, working-class support was stronger 
there, and was Hill’s own native town, where his father had 
been hand-loom weaver and himself had spent some 
able years the same Progress was sufficiently 
advanced, and the promoters sufficiently optimistic, for 
room hired Peel Street from which print the paper. 
Then difficulties seem have been encountered, the precise 
nature which can only surmised. Funds may have been 
short, and technical skill even shorter. any rate, delay 
intervened, and this gave O’Connor his chance. proposed 


that the plan should carried out from Leeds, the industrial 
Northern Star, January 1841. Leeds Times, January 1837. 
Article Alexander Paterson, Supplement, Leeds Mercury, February 
1900. 
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capital Yorkshire and very central for the distribution 

The Radical movement there was mature and well 
organized, the technical facilities would more abundant, 
and the prestige publishing side side with the Leeds Times 
and the Leeds Mercury would considerable. O’Connor’s 
influence, and the decision move Leeds, probably had the 
extending the plan beyond its original, rather limited 
aims, and the matter began assume more than local 
importance. 

Gradually O’Connor took the initiative out Hill’s hands. 
anti-Poor Law meeting Hartshead Moor, between 
Bradford and Huddersfield, May, broached the 
subject Joshua Hobson, Leeds printer and prominent 
Radical, who had co-operated with Oastler the struggle 
for factory reform and who had been imprisoned for selling 
newspapers. This proved champion popular 
rights hoped would undertake the business manage- 
ment the new venture. When Hobson heard was 
not uninterested, few days later O’Connor called upon him 
Leeds, explaining that had the approval wide Radical 
circle, who had recommended Hobson him having suitable 
technical knowledge and equipment. disconcerted 
when Hobson pointed out that neither nor any other Radical 
printer that knew the provinces had the machinery 
necessary produce the kind paper O’Connor had mind, 
and that none them could expected sink capital, 
even they had it, risky undertaking, which might 
not last more than three months. The plan, Hobson continued, 
would have carried out London, unless O’Connor was 
prepared pay cash for the machinery and other preliminary 
hearing this, slipped away ‘take time 

few weeks later, however, was back again Leeds, 
assuring Hobson that meant forward and implying 
that his resources were that understanding, 
Hobson agreed become his publisher, and O’Connor began 
look round for the rest his team. Hobson claims that 
suggested Hill good editor, but seems mistaken 


article the Manchester Examiner, November 1847. 


thinking that O’Connor had not already come into contact 
with this wandering minister. However, Hill came 
Leeds and accepted the post under O’Connor. was engaged 
editor salary week, which was doubled 18%, 
tried combine his editorial and his ministerial 
spending each weekend Hull and visiting Leeds the inte. 
vals, and after his dismissal 1843, when was replaced 
Harney, O’Connor complained that this arrangement 
caused him neglect his duties with the Northern Hobson 
continued publisher until 1844, when the paper was 
transferred London. was loyal enough until the coming 
the Land Scheme, but this thoroughly alienated him from 
O’Connor and provoked his outspoken comments the 
Manchester Examiner. 

Another very valuable recruit accompanied O’Connor when 
visited Hobson for the second time. This was John 
Leeds brass-moulder and the local representative 
newspaper subscribers, which capacity had lately been 
seeking O’Connor’s legal advice. Ardill was now introduced 
Hobson and became keen advocate the new arrangement, 
especially Leeds and its neighbourhood. When the 
Star actually began, became the chief clerk and served for 
lengthy period before the inevitable quarrel with O’Connor. 

O’Connor also succeeded securing the support 
O’Brien, experienced editor Hetherington’s Poor Man's 
Guardian, who wrote valuable leaders for him from London 
until the usual divergence opinion occurred. 
articles, which were educative enough earn for their author 
the title the ‘Chartist schoolmaster,’ were great assets 
the early numbers the Northern Star, but was con- 
vinced Socialist hardly surprising that the end found 
impossible work with the enthusiast for agrarianism and 
peasant ownership. 

the conversations had with Hobson, O’Connor seems 
have posed man with plenty money, willing and able 
shoulder all the risks the new venture. Hobson was com- 
missioned find offices, type and machinery, with the promise 
that all expenses would met. Having set his plan 
O’Connor returned London, his publisher travelling with him 
far Sheffield order the type, those ‘millions little 
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tongues, multiplied voices would speak all nations,’ 
O'Connor later put with characteristic 
The type soon came, premises were prepared, and the machinery 
ordered from Southwark firm. All seemed well, except 
that the bills were mounting and payment advance was 
required the makers before they would deliver the machinery. 
Thisapparently perturbed O’Connor, for came Leeds again 
that large portion the capital must raised 
shares. still claimed that had ample means, but made 
out that more people had stake the plan its chances 
success would increased and its popular basis emphasised. 
therefore proposed invite subscriptions for £800 
pound shares, with interest the rate 20% guaranteed 
the security his own resources. response objections 
that this rate was too high, reduced 10%, and then 
embarked upon campaign for subscriptions. displayed 
great vigour spreading the plan, speaking about many 
meetings, that was considerable extent responsible 
for raising the money required. Thus find him haranguing 
the people Oldham September, 1837, about ‘the principles 
which intends conduct newspaper that about 

There was certainly great rush invest the forthcoming 
newspaper, and statements like ‘showers five pound notes 
rained down the projector enable him establish 
are apt convey false impression. The Radicals who were 
interested were probably better supplied with rhetorical than 
financial resourses, and they had not much venture 
what might well forlorn hope. Nevertheless, subscriptions 
gradually came in. Hill very generously handed over 
what had been collected for his own paper, and tried 
extract more from Hull. Ardill was equally insistent Leeds 
and Halifax responded too, while other ardent Radicals like 
Bussey Bradford and Pitkeithly Huddersfield stirred 
their respective towns. all, more than {690 was subscribed.** 
this about £500 came from the above five Yorkshire towns, 
which indicates that the plan drew its support from limited 


Northern Star, January 1841. 

aunt, Eighty-Five Years Irish History, 1888, pp. 
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area and number Radical associates. few 
were taken Oldham, Rochdale, Keighley and 
and among individuals Stephens Ashton-under-Lyne 
sent but neither Manchester nor Liverpool was 
ented, still less Birmingham Newcastle. comparison with 
the massive total £30,000 which O’Connor exuberantly 
hoped for later date set Chartist daily 
that 1837 seems very meagre and inadequate, even fora 
weekly. paper founded such slender basis must have 
supplied definite want, otherwise would speedily have 
perished. 

The funds that were raised O’Connor very gratefully received, 
using them pay the initial expenses. seems have been 
understood that would supplement them out his own 
pocket, but may safely said that fact added 
any rate begin with. probably had not great deal 
spare, and certainly overwhelming inclination cast 
his bread upon the uncertain waters, not knowing what the 
return would be. That hazardous adventure left others, 
while carefully keeping for himself the strings power. 
the plea that outside intrusion would weaken the paper and 
prevent from speaking with single voice, arranged that 
the shareholders should excluded from any participation 
its direction. They were satisfied with their interest, 
and undertaking that repayment might asked for 
three months’ notice. Gradually they were fact paid off, 
but right from the start O’Connor was proprietor with 
absolutely free hand. This meant that when profits came the 
shareholders received extra dividend all, the money 
being used O’Connor thought fit. also meant that 
O’Connor alone was held responsible for whatever appeared 
its columns. 

one the Manchester Examiner articles, Alexander 
Somerville remarks indignantly that O’Connor came Leeds 
‘without penny’ and made good thing out the commercial 
success the Northern Star, which shamelessly exploited 
for his own benefit. There can doubt that power attracted 

F., Reply John Watkins, 1843. 


Holyoake, J., Life Stephens, 1881, 181. 
Northern Star, July 1840. 
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that was not above appropriating himself 
what properly belonged others, and that selfish motives 
existed alongside, and often overshadowed, much genuine 
sympathy for human suffering and altruistic desire remove 


injustice and oppression. deep down his soul valued 
the Northern Star great emancipatory force, potential 


actual, making for more happiness and freedom among for- 
gotten categories men and women, often looked though 
was concerned with nothing more than the continuation 
his own career politician, and the inducement others 
pull chestnuts out the fire for him. Certainly his ancestral 
wealth, which frequently alluded, was not very visible 
when the Northern Star made its first precarious entry into the 
world. The money entrusted him the shareholders was 
quickly absorbed, and after that had borrow from Ardill 
pay the compositors’ wages for the first Fortunately 
within about month receipts began exceed expenses, 
and the spectre collapse gradually receded. 

According 

‘the Northern Star first saw the light amidst difficulties 

breadth escapes too numerous mention. That first week 

could have sold three times three thousand; but had not 

stamps print more.’ 
The date was Saturday, November 1837, the full title the 
new journal was the Northern Star and Leeds General Advertiser, 
and the price was 44d. per copy (including 1d. stamp duty). 
was ‘printed for the proprietor, Feargus O’Connor, 
Hammersmith, County Middlesex, Joshua Hobson, his 
Printing Offices, Nos. and 13, Market Street, Briggate, Leeds.’ 
Specimens the first number are rare, being absent from the 
files the Northern Star both the British Museum and the 
Leeds Public Library, but fragmentary copy preserved 
the Place Collection the British This suggests 
printing, and O’Connor introduces himself 
his readers:— 

‘After having served the public for five years, both and 
out parliament, now appear the character Newspaper 
The silence the Press upon all subjects con- 
nected with the movement-party has been pointed and obvious; 


Manchester Examiner, October 1847. Ibid., November 1847. 
Set 56, vol. 155. 
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and, amongst others who have anxiously endeavoured 

the public cause, have met with marked indifference, 

even insult, where could safely hazarded. The power 

the press acknowledged upon all hands, and rather 

oppose it, have preferred arm myself with it.’ 
began the long course which was continued with many 
vicissitudes until 1852. weekly, the Northern Star never 
wholly satisfied O’Connor, who hankered after daily paper, 
but when last secured one the form the Evening Stay, 
lasted only from July, 1842, February, 1843. This was 
published London, which its mighty brother the 
Star moved November, 1844. 

The Northern Star did not begin Chartist organ. When 
was launched stood for general Radical programme, 
embracing most what were the Chartist demands, 
true, but not calling them this name and including also fac- 
tory reform and opposition the new Poor Law. could 
scarcely have been intended promote Chartism such, 
for the People’s Charter was not published until May, 
more than six months after the birth the Northern Star, 
and O’Connor did not concentrate upon until was clear 
that the north England would take up, which was few 
months later still. Although the prosperity the paper came 
depend upon its identification with the Chartist movement, 
this was not foreseen the original promoters and shows 
how thoroughly O’Connor was ready discard the intentions 
those who had put the paper into his hands. Under his guid- 
ance moved very far from its first aims, especially when 
the red herring the Land Scheme was introduced and 
advocated. 

When the Northern Star first appeared, seems have been 
greeted without much surprise anticipation. Probably few 
saw more than local effort, mere flash the pan, 
expected enduring influential. Radical papers had 
come and and the basis this one seemed even 
more insecure than usual. was published provincial 
town, away from the political awareness metropolitan 
Radicalism and printers who were unaccustomed such 
Apart from few fervent spirits, would have rely 
for support upon the uncertain and fluctuating demands 
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multitude poor people, barely literate, hard pressed 
material circumstances, and looking for immediate results. 
rhad hitherto managed live upon such unpromising and 
material, and was hard predict for this 
onea bright future. perhaps significant that its neighbours 
the Leeds Times and the Leeds Mercury passed over con- 
temptuous silence when last came out November, 1837; 
they not seem have been worried, since they could 
not think serious rival. Yet less than seven months 
had left them both behind regards circulation; did not 
disappear, but rose until became national importance. 
The reasons for this are easily discerned. came upon the scene 
time great working-class discontent, which Chartism 
crystallised and organised. did not scruple write down 
its readers, flatter their prejudices; hence Place’s 
complaint that degraded the whole tone the Radical 
Moreover, was conducted with considerable journal- 
istic skill, and gave the working classes exhilarating sense 
their own unity and power. When its fortunes became 
bound with those Chartism, was able use the machinery 
the movement, not only sustain political aspirations 
among the unpolitical masses, but also for news and reporters 
well satellites every town. the modest plan 1837, 
conceived few, confined limited area, and painfully 
brought realisation, was transformed into something 

different, larger and more remarkable. 
Eric 


Add. MSS. 27,820, 154. 


Mr. Eric Glasgow M.A., Ph.D., was research student Manchester 
from 1948 1951, working the history the Chartist 
movement under Professor Redford, 
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SOME CRITICAL NOTES ‘GOOCH AND TEMPERLEY 

Writers the diplomatic history the last fifty years 
have relied very heavily volumes documents reprinted from 
the archives various foreign ministries. These important 
and valuable collections have allowed serious research begin 
much sooner than could otherwise have been possible; they have 
been available people who, for reasons time, money, 
location, could never have visited the archives themselves; they 
are extremely convenient. has been plausibly suggested that 
they may too convenient; however much the case against 
‘official history’ may have been overstated, clear that such 
publications, issued necessary compromise between public 
demand for up-to-date history and official reluctance allow 
direct and unrestricted access very recent archives, cannot 
speak the last word historical was pointed out, for 
example the committee the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference which 1923-24 considered the editing modem 
historical documents, important subjective element 
always involved when the bulk material makes selection 
Any editor, however unquestionable his creden- 
tials, must reflect his principles selection and arrangement 
some least his own presuppositions; therefore desirable 
that eventually someone else shall compare his work with the 
original material. 

The merits the volumes documents from the archives 
the British foreign office, edited Dr. Gooch and the late 
Professor Temperley, need little recommendation; even 
fessor Butterfield, the searching article just referred to, seems 
extol Professor Temperley model for future editors. Yet 
all who have had occasion use this work must have wondered 
how complete is. Has much important material been omitted 
for lack space? Can future research workers hope make 
sensational finds the archives? Since 1948, foreign office 
records till the end 1902 have been open the Public Record 
Office, and the first comparisons are possible. This article, 
without attempting any comprehensive criticism, offers certain 


this more general topic, see Butterfield ‘Official History’ 
History and Human Relations (1951); and Sir Webb Mem 
Lecture, The History Our Times (1951). 

See report this committee the Institute Historical 
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comments suggested the study number files with 
other purposes mainly view. Since the editors, set manage- 
able bounds their task, deliberately decided that ‘the years 
covered the first two volumes could treated more 
summary fashion than would desirable after does 
follow that these remarks will found applicable 
their later volumes. 

about fundamental point editorial method. Gooch and 
Temperley, like the editors Die Grosse group their 
documents under chapter-headings chosen themselves. The 
alternative method, used Documents 
print all documents chronological order, leaving the 
reader pick his own way with the help indexes and cross- 
Each method has strong arguments commend it; 
but this case the decision seems have been made with 
view, not the academic historian, but the wider circle 
laymen with interest the current arguments 1924, 
about ‘war-guilt’ and Neither Gooch nor 
Temperley regretted their and similar method 
being adopted (probably for different reasons, notably the 
problem increasing bulk) the editors Documents 
British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. There is, course, every- 
thing said for working for wider public than the academic 
historians—so long academic historians realize what being 
done. But does seem that, from their point view, there 
much said for keeping the functions editor and historian 
separate. 

few examples may serve show the way which the 
chosen Gooch and Temperley seem 
have confused their presentation documents. their second 
chapters (i), ‘The Anglo-German Agreement’, (ii), 
Corea and Manchuria’, ‘The Anglo-German Negotiations 

British Documents the Origins the War, 1898-1914. Edited 


Gooch and Temperley. London: 1927-38. (Cited here 
ii, introd., ix. 
Gooch, ‘Memoir Harold Temperley’ Maria Theresa and Other 
Studies (1951), pp. 370-3. 
July 1952 about his work the Elizabethan State Papers (Foreign). 
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and xi, ‘The Anglo-Japanese Agreement, 
contain material bearing British policy the Far 
during overlapping periods 1900-01. Other documents 
this period, with some relevance the same theme, can found 
chapters vii and viii (in volume i), xii and xiv. There 
reason believe that the foreign office made these artificial 
divisions its problems, and service ‘simplify’ study 
imposing the documents framework which, even more 


happily constructed, still external them. This method 
may even confuse the editors themselves. The despatch which 


reproduced part volume ii, no. re-appears full 
no. 43; the truncated extract from report Lascelles 
(90) bears indication that most its context 
and another relevant document (104). 

Moreover, this method arrangement chapters seems 


actually have affected the choice documents, putting 


premium those fitting into the chosen categories. For the 
years 1898-1901, Gooch and Temperley print despatches and 
telegrams from St. Petersburg; from Berlin, despatches and 
telegrams. There nothing all from St. Petersburg for the 
year 1899. This cannot because Anglo-Russian relations 
these years are considered unimportant; nor does reflect 
deficiencies the Russian files, which are full, and contain 
much interest the student. Both Scott and Hardinge, for 
example, regularly discussed Russian affairs general demi- 
official letters the foreign office; their reports were all the fuller 
since distance made their visits London infrequent. But few 
these documents seem fit readily into the editorial 
ture Gooch and Temperley. Nothing that clearly vital has 
been omitted, but among the documents moderate importance 
and interest, reports from Berlin and Paris seem have had 
advantages competing for inclusion. From the published 
collection, would easy draw the conclusion that relations 
with Russia were considered secondary importance. 
Moreover, the special limitations which the editors imposed 
upon themselves editing these first two volumes meant that 
their selection had particularly rigorous. They recognized 
that this would mean omitting much interest and 
ance; perhaps they did not fully realize how much effect 
historiography this might have. Documents become evidence 
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only when they help answer one the historian’s questions; 
naturally, Gooch and Temperley could only choose those which 
seemed most relevant their own questions. They could not 
know what questions other people would want ask; fact, 
they tended encourage people ask the same sort ques- 
tions themselves. 

not suggested that general access the archives will 
immediately produce re-interpretations invalidating those based 
onthe published documents. The scale revision more likely 
that suggested Mr. Taylor’s recent article British 
Policy 1886-1902." not imply that even this 
interpretation; the point that the unpublished 
papers have provided material for thesis hardly 
hinted the twenty-odd documents printed Gooch and 
Temperley.) Another point some interest which Gooch 
and Temperley granted little space the foreign office opinion 
about Franco-German relations. During 1900 and 1901 the 
British ambassador Paris commented several times certain 
fairly trivial signs that progress was being made towards 
Franco-German reconciliation. Gooch and Temperley print 
abridged version one these despatches, presumably 
sample.* There were others, not important themselves, but 
producing certain cumulative effect when read their 
One these, dated July 1901, refers the interest 
taken Wilhelm the Paris-Berlin motor-race, and the 
general manner which Imperial Majesty takes advantage 
with extreme adroitness every occasion amiable 
France.’ this Lord Lansdowne commented, ‘The curse 
isolation indeed upon us. never felt till The 
minute had more interest than the despatch; they had been 
printed isolation, Lansdowne’s concern might have seemed 
understand. only conjunction with large bulk 
other reports, and with events elsewhere, that begins 
suggest lines enquiry. 

Professor Langer’s discussion whether there was any British 
approach Russia the autumn 1901 provides more 
English Review, 342-74. 

B.D., 351, Monson Salisbury, March 1901. 


Notably 27/3493, 101; 3496, 400; 3497, 487. Monson Salisbu 


27/3535, Monson Lansdowne, 258, July 1901. 
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specific example question put another historian 
could have been answered documents not printed 
and They fact published only one 
definite allusion this Langer was thus compelled 
rely fragmentary sources, from which concluded that 
conversations took place ‘in August (Actually, 
had studied more carefully the accurate account which 
Staal, the Russian ambassador, gave the French 
Langer could have seen that the conversations 
referred were late October—a distinction some 
ance for students the alliance.) The incident 
fairly fully documented the foreign office records; wasa 
fiasco lasting importance, but Langer certainly right 
find significant that conversations took place all. What 
happened was that October Lansdowne had rather 
desultory conversation with Staal about the death the 
Amir Afghanistan, and about Manchuria. Staal was now 79, 
and near retirement; apparently drew his information 
these questions from the newspapers, and the friendly generali- 
ties let fall were intended merely polite conversation. 
later admitted that had not reported the conversation 
St. But apparently Lansdowne was anxious 
lose possibility opening discussions with Russia that 
instructed Hardinge, the chargé St. Petersburg, 
use the occasion approach Lamsdorff, the Russian 
foreign minister, about co-operation Manchuria, and over 
loan Persia. October Lansdowne brought Persia into 
his next conversation with Staal, and expressed desire ‘to deal 
frankly and directly with the government Russia regard 
matters which were interest both But Staal 
had authority pass beyond platitudes; and although 
Lamsdorff was not wholly unresponsive, other Russian depart- 
ments were too far involved the forward policy 

Langer, The Diplomacy Imperialism, pp. 754 ff. 

ii, 1313, Lansdowne Monson, February 1902. 

Documents Diplomatiques Frangais, Ist series, 493, 581: 


Delcassé, November 1901. 

65/1618, Lansdowne Hardinge, Unnumbered draft, 
1901; 286, October; 65/1624, Lansdowne Hardinge, 178, Octo 
1901. 

65/1624. Lansdowne Hardinge, 174, October 1901 
also 173); F.O. 65/1618, Lansdowne Hardinge, 287-8, October 
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and the Persian loan for any result follow. Conversation 
quickly broke down fruitless Since there 
wasno permanent effect, the decision omit the papers this 
subject from British Documents understandable. But 
certainly handicapped Professor Langer, and others, their 

Finally, one two detailed points—which are made not 
any destructive spirit, but illustrations the scale criticism 
which seems called for. Among the individual documents whose 
omission seems surprising, there may mentioned Salisbury’s 
hisinterview with Hatzfeldt, the German ambassador, 
May, This contains nothing sensational, but 
does illustrate very well Salisbury’s attitude Germany after 
the collapse the conversations conducted Chamberlain 
March and April 1898. brings out clearly his ironic refutation 
Hatzfeldt’s suggestion 

‘that Delagoa Bay, the Portuguese possessions Africa, the 

neutral zone West Africa, concessions which might sought 

China, ought not dealt with simply their merits, 

but view the great political importance thought it, us, 

securing the friendship Germany.’ 
not recognize’ Salisbury wrote ‘that Germany had any 
claim that should purchase her support concessions 
which, except for the consideration that support, should 
Salisbury did not exclude alliance with Germany 
dealing with ‘general European interests’, but cited objec- 
tion Britain’s incapacity undertake new obligations concern- 
ing the maintenance the Turkish empire. Gooch and Temper- 
ley correctly point out that the official records contain ‘practic- 
ally evidence the first Anglo-German rapprochement 
which began March, surprising they did not 
print what there is. 

for the actual presentation documents, would often 
useful know whom they were circulated; might, for 
instance, relevant know that Bertie’s memorandum 

65/1625, Hardinge Lansdowne, 110, October 1901; 
F.0, 65/1623, Hardinge Lansdowne, 316 and enclosure, November 1901. 


F.0. 64/1436, Salisbury Lascelles, 109a, May 1898; cf. Die Grosse 
xiv (i), 3797; Hatzfeldt Amt, May 1898. Since this 
article was written, the text the despatch has been printed the Bulletin 
the Institute Historical Research, xxvi, 214-8, with note Mr. 
Papadopolous. B.D., foreword, vii. 
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May, 1898 England and Portugal Africa was sent 


cabinet Occasionally document shortened with. 
out this being indicated; the despatch printed 
went report interesting but inconclusive discussion about 
the Azores. one case document which printed without 
comment reports interview which never took place, Salis. 
bury’s despatch MacDonell, No. 123A (Africa), printed 
(100), purports describe conversation with 
the Portuguese minister, November, 1898. But the first 
part this despatch (omitted Gooch and 
merely puts into Soveral’s mouth paraphrase the Portuguese 
foreign minister’s telegram London and Berlin October, 
1898. The text this was sent the foreign office Mac- 
Donell’s despatch (Africa) November; was used 
Mr. Bertie concocting the despatch printed, which 
written December, back-dated, and given the suspicious 
serial-number 123A. The circumstances this transaction 
are given the following minute Bertie, which accompanies 
the draft the 
‘Lord Salisbury, 
The Portuguese communication was made Berlin Nov. and 
Soveral wishes considered made here that day. 
You agreed that his communication should treated. This 
draft has therefore been written set out the communication 
which supposed have made, the full text which 


received through our Lisbon Legation (Sir No. 
Africa Secret Nov. 15). 


There has been added what you would, imagine, have said 
the despatch Sir MacDonell No. 119 Conf. Oct. 31. 
Dec. 1898 F.B.’ 

print despatches without such explanatory minutes could 
practice misleading diplomatic historians. 

These are all relatively minor criticisms detail—slips 
impossible avoid work this scale. deciding devote 
only two short volumes the years 1898-1904, the editors have 
voluntarily accepted the need for selection rigorous 
itself constitute one step towards the presentation 
historical narrative. The decision present their 
framework chapters another step the same direction; 
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CRITICAL NOTES GOOCH AND TEMPERLEY 
the relative advantages and drawbacks this method remain 
for difference opinion. But when all this said, 
the most significant conclusion drawn that there 
trace any major omissions deliberate distortions; 
that the tributes often paid the skill and integrity the 
editors are fully justified. 


Aberdeen, and editor Leone Studies. 
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The Society for Cultural Relations with Russia has 
rendered most useful service those interested history 
teaching Russia publishing full translation 
official history syllabuses ancient, medieval and modern history 
secondary schools the Soviet Union.? They are for pupils 
aged between and years, and they contain, addition 
fairly detailed statement the different periods and topics, 
recommendation the number lessons and preparation 
periods given each topic, thus ‘defining the extent 
each theme’. What even more illuminating the foreign 
reader the lengthy ‘explanatory note’ with which each 
bus prefaced, and which indicates the ‘basic teaching 
states what themes are stressed, and how certain topics 
are handled. These prefaces shew fairly clearly good 
deal the aims, and suggest something the methods 
history teaching modern Russia. 

The ‘explanatory note’ for the ancient history syllabus 
declares the ‘basic teaching task’ the 

‘bringing the pupils the basis the concrete material the 

dictum Lenin’s:—‘‘The development all human societies 
for thousands years, all countries without exception, reveals 

general conformity law, regularity and consistency this 

development; that first had society without classes—the 

first patriarchal, primitive society, which there were aristo- 
crats; then had society based slavery—a slave-owning 
society. Slave-owners and slaves were the first important 
class-divisions. The former group not only owned all the means 
production—the land and tools, however primitive they may 
have been those times—but also owned people. This group was 
known slave-owners, while those who laboured and supplied 

labour for others, were known 
The slavery question should stand ‘at the centre the 
attention’ studying ancient history. Roman history 
dictum Stalin’s dominates the interpretation the same 
way: 
revolution the slaves eliminated the slave-owners and 
abolished the slave-form the exploitation the toilers. But 


Education Bulletin No. 15: Two Secondary School Syllabuses 
and Medieval History), April 1953, 2s. Education Bulletin No. 17: Secondary 
School Syllabus Modern History, September 1953, 2s. 6d. (Being 
from the Russian the syllabuses issued the Schools Directorate the 
Ministry Education the Russian Republic.) 
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their place set the serf-owners and the serf-form the ex- 

ploitation the toilers.’ 

The lives the oppressors and the oppressed the ancient 
world must painted ‘concrete and vivid manner 
possible, and the heroism the oppressed masses must 
shewn’. From all this the teacher will indicate ‘the deep and 
essential difference between robber wars and wars for national 
‘just’ and ‘unjust’ wars. 

Two special points interest are, first, the treatment 
and, second, the treatment Russia. Religion part 
the history culture: the teacher must shew the pupils 
that the ‘impotence the savage his struggle against nature 
engenders faith gods, devils, miracles and forth.’ The 
teacher must 

‘constantly bear mind the role religion powerful weapon 

the hands the ruling classes for the oppression the exploited 

masses the toilers. This point view applicable all 
including the Christian religion.’ 
Russia, 
‘the teacher must direct especial attention those historical facts 
and events from the history the U.S.S.R. which characterize the 
the peoples our country the history the ancient 
world. 
But fair add that ‘the pupil must realise that the present 
day culture mankind has been created many peoples.’ 
must also remembered that there apparently course 
purely Russian history for Russian schoolchildren, corres- 
ponding our courses English history. 

The explanatory note for the medieval period follows the 
same general lines. commences defining feudalism— 

‘The basis the relations production under feudalism that 
the feudal lord owns the means production and does not fully 
own the worker production—the serf, whom the feudal lord 
can longer kill, but whom can buy and Exploitation 
nearly severe was under slavery—it only slightly 
mitigated. class struggle between exploiters and exploited 
the principal feature the feudal system.’ 

After dividing the middle ages (which finish, according the 


Russians, the seventeenth century) into three periods, 


‘The most important material the course the history 
the class-struggle the exploited classes against the exploiters, 
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primarily the whole serf-peasantry against the feudal land. 

owners, and then the townsmen against the feudal 

the urban against the embryo bourgeoisie.’ 

before, ‘especial attention must given the unfolding 
the world-historical role our motherland.’ And, before, 
the church requires special treatment— 

‘the teacher must show how the church strove enslave art and 

science herself; then must show how science and art struggled 

against clerical religious influence. The pupils must made 
acquainted with outstanding scientific workers and with their 
self-sacrificing struggle against clerical reaction.’ 
Finally, pupils must ‘grasp and fix their memories 
socio-economic processes which are common all these coun- 
tries during the given period.’ This last point crucial element 
the Soviet conception history. 

The actual syllabus ancient history devotes ten lessons 
Egypt, eight Mesopotamia, thirty-seven Greece and about 
the same Rome. The earlier period Greek history 
given considerable time: also the ‘Revolt the Slaves and 
the Fall the Roman Republic’ Roman history. The general 
pattern treatment start with geographical features, 
economic organization and on. Culture, science and religion 
are all given some space but the ‘class-character’ ancient 
culture stressed, there constant re-iteration the ‘slavery 
principle’ the basis society, and the section the fall 
Athens concludes:—‘Basic contradiction Greek society— 
the struggle between slaves and slave-owners and between 
poor and rich.’ Roman history treated similarly, the ‘slavery 
principle’ and the ‘aristocratic character’ ancient Rome being 
stressed. lesson two given the rise Christianity 
and its function: notes this topic mention the ‘adaptation 
the church the third century the interests the slave- 
owning empire.’ 

The medieval syllabus spends less time the culture 
different countries, more pre-occupied with events, and, 
since covers wider scope—Europe and beyond—deals with 
these events very general plane, and somewhat cursory 
fashion. The problem selecting events under these circum- 
stances necessarily difficult: none the less most English 
historians will consider highly arbitrary that, the latter 
part the period (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) the 
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only lessons devoted English history are concerned only with 
economic developments, ‘enclosures blood-thirsty legisla- 
tion against vagrants, Ket’s rebellion’ and shorter and earlier 
England and Spain. The first four lessons this 
later period are geographical discoveries: they spend much 
time the ‘rapacious exploitation the colonies the Euro- 
they introduce the pupil the Communist economic 
theory concerned with the accumulation capital and on. 
They are lessons social science rather than lessons history. 
Modern history taken children aged between fourteen 
and sixteen years. The explanatory note the syllabus 
much longer than for the earlier periods: also more blatantly 
propagandist tone. The syllabus itself again ranges very 
widely over Europe, the Far East and North America. Some 
idea the amount time given each country and the 
principle selection used can gained examining the 
British history contained this syllabus. First, fair time 
given the ‘English Bourgeois revolution the seventeenth 
century’. Next, comes the Industrial Revolution, followed 
the ‘oppression the (American) colonies England’ and the 
resulting war which classified ‘just’. Incidentally this 
topicconcludes:—‘The American constitution 1787 and how 
was directed against the masses the people. The false 
exterior American democracy.’ After fourteen lessons 
the French Revolution and Napoleon, return Britain 
with the condition Britain after ruin the British 
artisans wretched condition British workers’ and 
explanation the difference between capitalist and socialist 
industrialization. whole topic given Chartism, and then 
Britain does not reappear until 1860 topic devoted 
colonial policy, the ‘national revolt India’, and part 
the growth the working-class movement Britain. The 
next reference British history comes the close the 
nineteenth century—the lessons deal with British economic 
organization, her loss industrial monopoly, and ‘the oppression 
colonial peoples British imperialism’. There follows 
short section political developments, stressing Ireland, and 
culminating the ‘annexationist Colonial policy’ and the Boer 
War, Finally the beginning the twentieth century men- 
tioned, and there are references the ‘opportunism’ the 
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British Labour party, and the ‘demagogic character 


Lloyd George’s reforms’. 
The syllabus this modern period naturally devotes plenty 
emphasis the Communist movement and Marx and 


other working-class movements are denigrated 


and The ‘world-historical roles Russia, 
Russian working-class movement, and the great October 
Socialist revolution’ are also stressed. There are also, 
spersed the history, lessons which are almost entirely social 
theory, for example, the three lessons ‘Imperialism the 
highest and last stage capitalism’. This starts with the ‘five 
basic features imperialism’, continues defining 
‘rotting and dying capitalism’, and then speaks 

‘the law uneven development capitalism the teaching 

Lenin and Stalin the weakest link the imperialist chain, 

the possibility the victory socialism, first all single 

country, and the impossibility the victory socialism 

taneously all countries.’ 

The explanatory note this period lays down the general 
pattern imposed historical events:— 

‘From the beginning the modern period, along with the 
development capitalist production, new basic classes begin 
arise, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. result the 
bourgeois revolution, the capitalist order consolidated 
England.’ 

Later, the same thing happens France and America. ‘The 
most important event this period the birth scientific 
communism.’ The evolution culminates imperialism, which 
‘should shewn the highest and last stage capitalism 
the eve the proletarian revolution.’ The ‘central question 
the modern history course great intellectual well 
politico-educational importance’ the ‘radical difference 
between the great October Socialist Revolution and all bour- 
revolutions’. ‘It particularly important emphasise... 
for the rich, not people’s rule but the rule the bourgeoisie... 
and representation the people fact 
‘representation the interests the bourgeoisie. Much 
material for exposing the falsity and rottenness 
democracy provided the conditions the workers the 
capitalist countries and the colonial policy those countnes. 
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attention should paid the history imperialism 
the U.S.A. and should shown that the entire history the 
US.A. has been history annexations foreign lands and 
exterminations their peoples.’ 
before, Russian patriotism fostered— 
‘the modern history course great importance for the fostering 
Soviet patriotism and Soviet national pride studying the 
military events the first world war the role the Russian army 
and navy should emphasized.’ 
the Crimean war, ‘history testifies the outstanding mili- 
tary qualities, courage and heroism the Russian army and 
navy defending their native land against the invading 
enemy.’ before too, 
‘the analysis cultural matters must approached primarily 
and fundamentally from the class point view subjects 
covering the history culture modern times are compulsory. 
Teaching these subjects enables one show the very great impor- 
tance Russian culture. ... Demonstrating the priority Russian 
culture many fields important means combating possible 
instances cringing before things foreign and for cultivating 
the pupils love for our great motherland and hatred for bourgeois 
These extracts certainly suggest that the fact that Russians 
prescribe international history for study, rather than purely 
Russian history, does not argue any desire their part 
foster sympathy and understanding other countries: rather 
the reverse, for the whole purpose show Russia pre-eminent 
and the rest the world worthy only contempt and hatred. 
The design the course aptly summed the opening 
phrases the explanatory note: 
‘The study modern history plays very important part 
the education young Soviet patriots, ready selflessly defend 
its achievements and thus the cause all progressive mankind 


great importance the formation the Communist 
world-outlook among the pupils.’ 


The first thing examine this syllabus the conception 
history which implies. This not difficult discover from 
the extracts which have been quoted. that history consists 
concrete illustrations general principles laws such 
the Lenin and Stalin. These principles the growth 
society are true, Lenin said, all countries and all 


st’ 


times, and the task the history teacher illustrate them, 
The principles are scientific, but only one sense. They are 
not universal laws dealing with occurrences which may Tepeat 
themselves can repeated. They not assert that 
ever cause present effect will follow. They are laws the 
evolution society, and thus, though they not postulate 
repeatable occurrences, they assert that the development 
society will proceed everywhere according discoverable 
laws—in Lenin’s words that will ‘reveal general conformity 
law, regularity and consistency this Such 
conception history necessarily culminates the present 
day, for the story and explanation the evolution 
the present. this sense Whig history. But the Soviet 
version goes further and argues that the evolution follows 
regular laws—it not casual, and its explanation must 
terms these laws. Finally, since not merely set laws 
evolution but materialist doctrine setting the prime and 
ultimate cause everything economic matters, religion, 
morals, art, literature and culture must all related and reduced 
economic causes. 

Several things follow from this. Evolutionary history 
any kind rests present-day principle selection for 
the evolution the present which studied, and the past 
conceived the roots the present. follows from this that 
can understand the present better than can understand 
the past, for the past function the present and our selec- 
tion events study and emphasize the past rests upon 
our knowing what really matters the present. Unless 
assume this, evolutionary history nonsensical. Second, 
evolutionary history any kind usually contains surrepti- 
tious value-judgment—that the present better than the past. 
This often disguised under such terms ‘more advanced 
society’ ‘more highly developed community’ even ‘later 
something the same value-judgment present biology— 
no-one has suggested that the ape higher form life than 
man. The doubtful question not the existence the value- 
judgment biology, but its transference another sphere— 
whether true judgment concerning the development 
human societies, for assumed, not argued, 
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history. Further, the Soviet history syllabus quite 
explicit: the assumption throughout that the present Soviet 
community not only the latest but the highest and best 
form society known man. 

further claimed that the evolution human societies 
general conformity law’, then further consequences 
follow, for history science society. Now, any science 
society should enable some prediction about the future 
for have established universal relation between 
cause and effect have only set cause produce 
the desired effect. But history the concrete illustration 
the laws social evolution results, not only the possibility 
prediction, but the impossibility altering the course 
events, for doctrine determinism. can foresee the 
future—and this syllabus full prophecy about the future 
fortunes capitalist countries—but cannot use our know- 
ledge change it. second result proceeding according 
evolutionary laws that events are necessarily reduced the 
status examples law, and this involves abstraction. 
man ‘serf’ regard him from one aspect only. 
order bring events different countries under the laws 
social evolution, order show them examples, the 
common elements different events, not their particular 
uniqueness, which must studied. never really study 
event, study abstraction—the abstraction from each 
event the qualities characteristics has common with 
other events coming under the same law. The ‘concrete’ 
instances mentioned the syllabus are really the abstract 
concepts social theory. 

This element abstraction emphasized when consider 
the consequences the fact that this particular social theory 
materialist one, reducing all causes ultimately economic 
causes. This bottom assertion about human nature, 
for explanation the causes events, and ‘causes’ 
history are explanations why men acted they did, 
their motives, intentions, purposes and policies. Ultimately the 
materialist thesis asserts that whatever men think their 
motives are, whatever they judge the motives others be, 
fact motives are always economic advantage, derived from 
advantage. Now, this put forward scientific 
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theory, the result empirical enquiry, and therefore 
sary cover really wide sweep the past. order 
conviction the learner, many instances the evolutionary 
laws possible must found: order demonstrate 
theory, large generalizations covering wide periods and many 
countries are needed—it theory about ultimate 
not immediate ones, about general and fundamental 
not temporary and local ones. All this implies history ona 
high level generality, confined neither one locality, nor 
one country, and certainly not one century. This tum 
requires generalised treatment events and this itself 
more abstract, for the higher the level generality history, 
the greater the degree abstraction involved, and the less can 
history concerned with the activities individuals, even 
small communities.* 

These then are some the main implications the Soviet 
conception history set out these syllabuses. One thing 
perfectly clear. Whatever said for against it, 
whatever may its validity explanation 
development, whatever may its value education, 
not what understand the term ‘history’. The differences 
between the two conceptions may summarised 
first, history does not depend upon present-day principle 
selection, and the claim the historian able attain 
knowledge more profound, less complete, the past than 
any understanding can ever have the present. And the 
value-judgment that the present better than the past has 
the historian who holds that the past worth studying 
for its own sake, and its peoples and civilizations worthy 
our respect and, not infrequently, our admiration and 
emulation. Second, history preoccupied with the individual 
event whole, not instance law, and certainly not 
only with abstract aspects men and events. the peculiar- 
ity each event which dominates the historian’s attention: 
seeks not the law which illustrates, but precisely 
for essays show how the particular event studies 
unlike any other event before since. deals with causes 


have developed this point article ‘Explanation History 
the Teaching History,’ British Educational Studies, May 
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incidentally: how things happened rather than why 
they happened which interests the historian. uses general 
laws only discard them, only show his particular event 
not the example the rule but the exception. This being 
Professor Oakeshott has written, ‘account for change 
means full account change’, and all aspects events, 
not only those which particular theory illuminates and selects, 
are his raw material—the truly concrete rather than the 
abstract. Thirdly, history understand needs priort 
principle interpretation, preconceived belief about human 
nature, for essentially empirical and would claim enrich 
our understanding human nature from history, rather than 
the reverse. The Soviet syllabus makes much play ‘concrete’ 
facts, which have seen abstractions, and the scientific 
basis theory. But open doubt whether the particular 
assumptions which makes human nature are really derived 
empirically: certainly neither the Soviet pupil, nor the Soviet 
teacher invited question them. 

follows from this that whatever the educational benefit 
claimed from studying the Soviet syllabus, must differ 
from the value studying history. The primary 
really understand past age and immerse ourselves it, 
are able see the present from outside, from another stand- 
point, and thus see critically. With Soviet evolutionary 
history this activity becomes entirely circular and fruitless, for 
the past exists only stage the road the present, and 
never attempt full reconstruction it, for need only those 
aspects which illuminate our theory social evolution. 
these circumstances, any attempt view the present from 
the standpoint the past produces, not critical and stimu- 
lating contrasts, but view the mountain from the foothills, 
and when have already ascended the heights, such view 
not educative but tedious. 

are now position examine the Soviet syllabus, and 
our conclusions about it, from the standpoint school educa- 
tion. What, first, does assume about the abilities and interests 
postulates primarily ability, from quite 
age, grasp general social laws principles. These laws 
are abstract, and some them—for instance, the notion 
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analysing culture class-basis—both abstract and 
These social laws are introduced from the outset, and 
essential that the pupil should understand them from the 
will fail see what the syllabus wants him see the 
illustrative material from different periods and 
second postulate, also presumed from the outset the 
the ability the pupil grasp large communities and 
periods history. There real demand for historical 
imagination made, for the pupil not required 
past community ‘unlike his own’: nor ever called upon 
recreate his mind real men and women the past, for 
deals with the concepts relevant his theory. How far either 
these assumptions justified matter teaching experience 
psychological experiment. Most British history 
will, think, feel that this material, especially its earlier 
stages, well beyond the power child 
The Soviet syllabus the precise reverse 
history one which constructed solely the 
basis the interests, abilities and aptitudes pupils different 
ages. Such syllabuses are open serious criticism, but the main 
objection them not that bad take account 
child’s interests and abilities, but that bad make that the 
sole criterion when deciding what teach. equally bad, andit 
substantial defect the Soviet syllabus, ignore entirely 
the pupils whom teach. This syllabus appears make 
concessions all the abilities children different ages, 
and certainly none their interests. relevant observe 
that, difficult abstract ideas are put before children before 
they are age understand them, the result may not only 
confusion: may also absorption without digestion, 
assimilation without understanding, uncritical acceptance 
what laid down because what laid down too adult for 
the immature mind consider before accepts. short, 
education ceases and replaced indoctrination. 

The avowed aim the syllabus create ‘Soviet citizen 
patriots’ endowed with the Communist world outlook which 
regards the rest the world inferior, duped 
democracy, and, owing the inevitable evolution capitalism, 
ever-predatory international affairs, but happily the point 
collapse. From the theory social evolution follows that 
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Russia the only truly progressive state, and, incongruous 
though for thoroughgoing moral relativists argue so, 
concluded that the highest and sole duty Communists 
everywhere further the safety and well-being Russia. 
the Marxist theory, patriotism and ideological belief are 
fused: loyalty Russia and the Communist faith are indis- 
tinguishable much the same way as, the days the Counter- 
Reformation, good Catholic was, hypothesi, Spanish 
patriot, or, abroad, Spanish agent. 

limited and precise objective: education for 
particular society. not designed make men critical 
that society, but make them accept it. thus essentially 
conservative the strict sense that word: prepare 
men for what is, rather than for what might be: train them 
accept rather than stimulate them change; mould 
them fit existing social and political system—it aim 
which could justified only the assumption that Utopia 
has already arrived. Its method primarily the Communist 
doctrine social evolution which explains the past, upholds 
the present and predicts Since the future inevitable 
the citizen patriot must adapt himself it, and not seek 
exhaust himself hopeless attempt swim against the tide. 
The aim the Soviet history syllabus make men aware 
the inevitable and subservient it. 

The psychological effect this important. Fanatical 
belief that this ideal justifies unlimited service and self- 
sacrifice, belief sometimes, that the ideal justifies the sacrifice 
moral principles such truth and honesty that the greater 
good the cause might attained, belief that ‘the end 
justifies the means’. All this moral attitude, but, the past 
has frequently been associated with, and psychologically 
strengthened by, religious conviction, that ‘God’ and his 
purpose are being fulfilled the pursuit the cause. 
have only look some the wars history see how im- 
part this appeal has played bolstering civic 
morale. The Soviet history syllabus appears designed 
produce much the same attitude its citizens and make them 
feel, not only that they serve righteous cause, but that they are 
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carrying out all-powerful purpose, that they are allied 
inevitable march events, that ‘History their 
has often been pointed out that illogical for 
demonstrate that the advent Communism inevitable and 
but, from the point view the Soviet rales 
concerned with Soviet citizen-patriots and their morale, this 
fusion righteous cause with inevitable purpose far from 

The result all that history ceases be, should 
be, independent check political thinking. is, 
presented that guise—as scientific confirmation 
theories upon which the Communist state erected. But 
this claim unconvincing for several reasons. First, the 
pretation events, the belief that economic causes are always 
the ‘fundamental’ ones laid down from above. stated, 
not argued. Nothing this syllabus does anything allay 
the suspicion that this dogma with Communists, not 
empirical observation: has the status revealed truth. 
pair spectacles through which both teacher and pupil 
are directed view the past. Second, the liberal use emo- 
tional terms the syllabus—references ‘robber’ wars, 
the ‘falsity’ and ‘rottenness’ western this 
does not suggest scientific attitude scientifically based 
history. Third, and perhaps most illuminating, comparison 
this syllabus with its earlier editions shows some adaptation 
the course the tactical needs contemporary state 
The ancient and medieval history syllabuses are throughout 
almost word for word the same those issued 1940, 
and 1945. But 1940, the sections religion (p. were 
omitted, and teachers were not required show power- 
ful weapon the hands the ruling classes for the oppression 
the toilers’, 1944 and 1945, the sections the church 
the medieval syllabus (p. 14) were omitted. 1945 
the paragraphs (p. 13) requiring stress the ‘world-historical 
role our motherland’ did not appear. Finally, whereas today, 
Germany, Spain and England were listed ‘predatory 
countries the middle ages, 1944 and 1945 the name 


Cf. for most useful discussion this point, Field: Principles and 
Ideals Politics. (Hobhouse Memorial Lecture, 1948) (Oxford Univ. Press). 
indebted Dr. Bolsover for translations the earlier editions. 
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England was omitted. not difficult associate these 
changes with shifts contemporary policy rather than with 
new discoveries historical research. 

This all the more depressing when one realizes what 
central place history occupies Soviet not 
merely the past, the key the future, the explanation 
att, literature, music, culture and moral and religious 
than intellectual training, for avowedly seeks mould 
the characters and attitude its pupils. Yet this syllabus 
confirms rather than allays the suspicion that this central 
subject, which much else depends, the vehicle propa- 
ganda rather than enlightenment, the means 
tion not education. There have been for some time past, 
many attempts England and abroad use history means 
international understanding, least prevent being 
the means breeding national bias. This syllabus, which might 
not unfairly described ‘Education for International 
Misunderstanding’, indicates the magnitude the task. 
not merely national differences which have resolved, 
but ideological ones, fundamental beliefs about human nature. 
Perhaps are too ready accept the facile argument that all 
historians have interpretation, that the Marxist only one 
amongst many, that the non-Marxist dogmatic his pre- 
conceived view man the Marxist. Yet has there ever been 
any evidence advanced support this view? 
the answer the challenge thorough and philosophical 
examination the basis historical knowledge, demonstrate 
argument and evidence the claim history objective 
body knowledge determined neither political needs, 
nor ideological belief? What happened the past has gone; 
cannot changed, and this itself strong starting- 
for the conviction that the first task history re- 
create what really happened—no more and less. 


Mr. Burston, M.A., chairman the teaching history committee 
the council the Historical Association, Lecturer education the 
Education the University London. 
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THE WALL PICTURE VISUAL AID TEACHING 
HISTORY 

How frequently are even highly practical and experienced 
history teachers confronted with indisputable proof that their 
most carefully presented material eludes the mental 
their classes! Not only does the jargon the adult history 
student—the church, the constitution, the empire—convey 
the child mind, but the attempt bring life scene remote 
time and space frustrated the limited experiences the 
audience. The need for the reinforcement the spoken word 
some teaching aid painfully obvious, but the problem 
supplying the need not easily solved. 

one respect the task the history teacher harder than 
that confronting any his colleagues. accordance with the 
old pedagogic axiom, proceeds from the known the 
known, but soon confronted with the task destroying 
too vivid picture the known order sketch accurate 
picture the unknown. Modern methods transport which 
bring the antipodes within day’s travel and lay their products 
upon our dinner table, make hard understand the isolation 
and comparative self-sufficiency medieval manor. Where 
mere verbal explanation fails achieve its object, the appeal 
the eye can often prove successful. The presentation 
attractive visual material frequently conveys reality, corrects 
faulty conception and awakens long-lasting interest. 

What qualities does the history teacher demand for his 
illustrative material? 

the first place looks for accuracy detail, for 
concerned with faithful description the activities real 
men and women. Where cannot use photographs models 
faithfully copying instruments and other material still surviving 
from earlier times, generally accepted that authenticity 
most likely secured the reproduction contemporary 
prints where the artist, whatever his lack technical skill, was 
portraying could reproduce from life. modern recon- 
struction liable abound anachronisms that its employ- 
ment rightly regarded with deep suspicion. 

Reproduction should, possible, carried out colour 
rather than monochrome. Colour approximates more closely 
real life and, properly employed, enables detail more 
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asily discernible. Attractive colouring offers immediate 
attraction children and secures that interest which the basis 
successful teaching. 

Even attractive pictorial material will fail retain interest, 
however, not easily visible from every corner the class- 
room, classes are small, pictures can passed from hand 
hand, although careless handling likely cause irreparable 
damage; but where classes are large, part the value 
illustration lies its size. Often too, problem which confronts 
individual child can used extend the knowledge the 
whole class with distinct saving time and labour all 
concerned. 

Such the present-day cost apparatus that the ability 
withstand reasonably hard wear must rank high the list 
essential qualities. The board upon which the illustration 
reproduced must stout, not easily defaced and not heavily 
glazed that the glare from badly sited artificial light destroys 
visibility. addition, simplicity the method display and 
ease storage, transport and identification, are all prime 
importance the harassed teacher. 

The composition and presentation the picture should 
reasonably high standard. Automatically attention should 
attracted the focal point, and the vague mental discomfort 
arising from the contemplation picture devoid form should 
avoided. The material selected for illustration should 
typical the age and not depict the trivial the exceptional, 
and, view the expense involved, should nature not 
easily supplied from other sources. 

The difficulties obtaining suitable historical wall pictures 
lie partly the prevailing scarcity materials, partly the 
imposition crippling purchase tax, and partly the tech- 
nical difficulty marrying artistic skill historical knowledge. 
The uncertainty the financial return naturally discourages 
publishers from rash experiment, and the recent productions 
the Oxford University Press and Macmillan and Company, 
designed meet obvious demand, are worthy serious 
consideration. 

The Oxford University Press have designed their series 


wall pictures? illustrate their text-books, History Through the 
History Through the Ages: Series II, Series III. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press (Cumberlege). 1949/50. Each Series, charts, 42s. (plus purchase tax). 
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Ages but they can used independently with good effect. Each 
series comprises set eight plates based upon contempo 
pictorial material, but embodying modern reconstruction. The 
work bold design, that the essential features are usually 
distinguishable from the back ordinary form room. The 
printing four-coloured lithography high standard, but 
the choice colour the artist, who worked chalk, 
sometimes unfortunate and the sombre hues employed occasion- 
ally obscure the detail the background and rob the picture 
aesthetic appeal. The size the actual picture inches 
inches—as large can reasonably expected, and quite 
adequate for most class-room purposes. Each plate 
produced stout cartridge paper with linen reinforcement 
along the the two shorter sides, and eyeletted the corners, 
The eyelets have tendency fall out after little wear, 
and the addition linen the longer sides would greatly 
increase durability and throw but little extra strain upon storage 
capacity. 

The illustrations range from the neolithic age the recent 
world war and cover the main phases British history with 
solitary excursion Greece. Social, ecclesiastical, military, 
naval and industrial history are treated, and considerable 
ingenuity has enabled several factors presented the 
same time and small space without overcrowding the canvas. 
Even the main object picture portray the costume 
period, contemporary domestic architecture and transport 
are included: attention concentrated upon architecture, 
human activity not neglected. 

‘The People the Stone Age’ courageous attempt 
reconstruct Neolithic settlement, for which contemporary 
pictorial evidence all too scanty. man and woman 
woven clothes are busily engaged with flint implements, the 
man shaping new axe-head, with stone axe ready hand, 
the woman preparing pelt The settlement 
established riverside clearing with domesticated animals 
peacefully grazing the bank, and the background can 
faintly traced the outlines the tribal place worship. The 
absence any protective stockade would suggest the rule 
effective government not usually associated with 
period our history, and the footwear the man has 
modern appearance. 
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The ‘Roman Town the Fourth Century’ designed 
show the town-planning the ancient world with the streets 
intersecting right angles the manner borrowed the 
modem American architect. The forum with its legal and com- 
mercial activity rightly dominates the scene. The Roman 
column—a typical unfluted shaft with simple capital—spacious 
villas, the characteristic circular arch and broad straight roads, 
different types transport and costume are all portrayed. 
Yet the eye blinded the red the tiled roofs, and the 
contrasting white the roads indicates neatness and 
cleanliness which could never withstand the assaults the 
English climate. The human figures are small that the details 
dress the nature the goods displayed for sale the 
booths cannot discerned. The hustle and bustle Roman 
urban life are well conveyed, but smaller section treated 
larger scale would more useful. 

The illustration castle the fourteenth century reveals 
how skilfully natural strategic site could impressed into 
service the military architect. arm the sea offers 
additional protection the substantial walls surmounted 
crenellations and strengthened watch towers. Sentries 
pace the ramparts even though the drawbridge gives unham- 
pered access the outer bailey, where some the garrison 
are engaged upon their respective duties, and the nearby sheep- 
fold and white sailed boat emphasise the fact that enemy 
isin the vicinity. Yet, despite the inclusion many desirable 
features this illustration leaves much desired. time 
when the castle had reached its peak development, there 
evidence the fortified gate-house barbican which 
guarded the drawbridge and suggestion machicolation. 
The severest criticism, however, can levied against the colour- 
ing favoured the artist. The stone-work the castle 
portrayed impossible green dark that detail killed 
and, violent contrast, the sandy colour the outer and the 
baileys diverts attention from the small figures the 
garrison and from the details the fortification. 

The inside castle shown the illustration lord’s 
family table the great hall. cloth covers trestle tables 
where cutlery noticeably deficient and where human hands 
make good the deficiency. Musicians extract harmony from their 
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weirdly shaped instruments, while servants, obtaining the food 
direct from the temporary heating apparatus the hall, 
proffer the next course with one knee the rush strewn floor 
eagerly watched dogs. Details dress, architecture 
weapons and contemporary manners are skilfully 
although the fireplace the wall may little early, the 
seem unusually spacious and the costume one the servants 
seems rather modern. 

Two pictures are devoted church matters—the monastery 
and the building village church. The monastery cleverly 
conveys sense serenity with high wall shutting out the 
profane world and the conventual buildings grouped round the 


cloister-garth. the north stands the church and the 


the west walk the novices are receiving instruction. The 
typical design the chapter-house, refectory, kitchen, guest- 
house and farm buildings can traced and the grounds the 
fish pond and dovecote are visible. unnecessarily sombre 
effect conveyed the bluish-grey tint stone and tile, 
while the absence the normal elaborate gate-house and the 
costuming monks brown habit are serious defects. 

The artist has represented the building the village church 
advanced stage construction with the lead the roof 
being placed position. Architectural design can boring 
children, but here interest maintained showing 
men using the contemporary adze, saw-bench, chisel, windlass 
and scaffolding. unattractive drab brown for the stone- 
work seems ill-chosen, but the insistence upon medieval hand- 
workmanship and the use stone for religious purposes 
both important points stressed. 

vital activity the middle ages shown the picture 
entitled Medieval Farm’. Men, women and children are 
engaged cutting and stooking the sheaves. the background 
stand the manor-house, the miller’s house and windmill, 
while running the whole width the picture broad swath 
road. Contemporary implements and costume are correctly 
portrayed, but the absence evidence typical strip farming 
and the bare slats the windmill sails make this one the least 
satisfactory pictures, especially would have been 
far more typical the time. 

Three plates give three contrasting pictures urban life 
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different centuries. The calm early morning lies over the 
the eighteenth century with reminder that green 
felds stand just round the corner, for milk-maid drives two 
cows front her and the driver country cart lounges 
the sacks garden produce his horse plods market. 
Architecture, both domestic and commercial, shown with 
tall flat houses giving straight the street, with iron railings 

ing the basement and tall windows divided into small 
panes admitting air into rooms meant provide comfort. 
Theroadsseem too wide, too smooth and too clean for the eight- 
eenth century but valuable picture town life the age 
unfolded. 

the ‘Industrial Town’ are shown modern slum 
produced the industrialisation England. Rows drab 
terraced houses, crowded together monotonous, dreary 
streets, surround industrial buildings, gasometers and factory 
chimneys belching forth clouds black smoke. Here human 
activity devoid culture, indeed hope, but there absence 
grime and obvious squalor which robs the scene its most 
characteristic features. complete contrast have modern 
road modern garden suburb, with identical oblong boxes 
surrounded neat gardens and opening peaceful roads 
flanked grass verges. both these pictures there 
absence human interest, but since both can easily supplied 
from other sources, their inclusion seems unnecessary. 

Certain pictures are designed primarily portray contem- 
porary costume. The ‘Courtyard Inn’ has clearly borrowed 
much from Hogarth and depicts the activity attending the 
departure the coach. middle-class matron being helped 
into the dark, airless interior, while, perched precariously top, 
the outside passengers with their scanty luggage. The 
maids exchange pleasantries with the coachman, the milk- 
maid and the pie-man sell their wares and local inhabitants 
engage gossip. Elizabethan costume the upper classes 
the picture man and woman courtly rank 
walking the formal garden Elizabethan mansion. The 
costumes, although correct detail, lack the gorgeousness 
colour for which the age was famous. ‘The Victorian Railway 
Station’ seriously misnamed, for the station merely the 
setting for the masculine and feminine fashions the middle 
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Queen Victoria’s reign. The women crinolines and bonnets 
and carrying are correctly attired for their top-hatted, 
stiff-collared, tight-trousered relatives obvious 
respectability. 

Battle scenes are few number, but there portrayal 
medieval battle with attack knights against 
arms and archers protected stockade. Details arms and 
armour are correct although the footmen seem dressed 
with uniformity which was not customary and their battle 
grouping unorthodox. The recent war represented 
bombing squadron with attendant screen fighters. The 
armament seems deficient and the close proximity the 
planes would lead navigational trouble, but its inclusion 
seems unnecessary when many photographs aeroplanes 
are easily obtainable. 

The History Class Pictures* consist 120 pictures 
brilliant colour dealing with English history and covering the 
period from Norman times the middle the nineteenth 
century. The actual picture measures inches inches 
and, printed ‘smooth unglazed paper selected for its hard- 
wearing and non-soilable qualities’, does not reflect the 
badly positioned artificial lighting. claimed, with justifica- 
tion, that every picture based upon authentic contemporary 
material, although modern hand has supplemented the work 
the original artist where has been felt that additional 
detail was desirable. Both the printer and the artist have 
displayed considerable skill. 

assist the non-specialist teacher reference books* supply 
the background information for each picture and, with the help 
many line drawings, provide great deal interesting and 
entertaining material. Copious extracts are made from contem- 
porary authors historians repute although, naturally 


Macmillan’s History Class Pictures, Norman Times Victoria: Set 
Norman Times Tudor Times; Set II, Tudor Times Victoria. London: 
Macmillan. 1951. Each set, plates, 5s. Messrs. Macmillan have also 
the same pictures, suitably reduced scale, book form— 

History Picture-Books: Book Norman and Plantagenet 
Book Lancastrian and Yorkist Times; Book III, Tudor and Stuart Times; 
Book IV, Hanoverian Times: 1952: each book pp., 2s. 3d. 


History Class Pictures; Reference Books; Book Norman 
Times Times, 313 pp. Book II, Tudor Times Victoria, 
397 pp. (illus.); 15s. each. 
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enough, the results the most recent historical research are 
rarely incorporated. series questions aimed directing 
the pupils’ attention the salient features the illustration 
and the provision the appropriate answers saves the teacher 
much preparation. These questions inevitably follow stereo- 
typed plan, and while they will probably appeal the teacher 
who distrustful his own knowledge, they are likely 
imitate the specialist. The greatest emphasis laid upon social 
history although the naval, military and industrial aspects are 
not ignored. 

The picture portraying the apple harvest the fifteenth 
century would seem more appropriate book fairy tales. 
few cottages abutting the road are surrounded with gar- 
dens enclosed with wattle fences and overlook orchard where 
the fruit from heavily laden apple trees being gathered 
young boys. Although the costume woollen smock, gathered 
the waist belt, clumsy leather shoes and wrapped 
leggings, the correct garb for boy the lower class, the 
brilliant hues the various smocks seem unreal. Would home- 
fashioned garments designed for hard work the fields dyed 
brilliant colours? The cottages, composed plaster and wood 
and surmounted thatched roofs, seem unnaturally neat 
for the fifteenth century and too crowded together for age 
when the population was small. The introduction chimneys 
and glazed windows labourers’ cottages not typical the 
time and the roads are far too well-defined and too good 
state repair for this period. Two examples road transport 
are structurally correct, but the absence either the open-field 
system cultivation, enclosures seems perplexing. 

the picture gentleman travelling litter are 
presented with example transport luxury. wooden 
litter carried shafts horses the front and the rear, 
conveying personage note church where priests, 
monks, villagers and local notabilities assemble greet him. 
The significance the dangerous road surface which necessit- 
ated the use litter instead carriage destroyed 
surfacing the road with flag-stones and the close proximity 
the church the villagers’ dwellings unusual. Details 


costume and the litter are correct, but additions 


the original illustration have introduced 
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ling houses have been converted into shops time when the 
shop more closely resembled modern stall or, formed 
integral part the private house, had open front 
where the manufacture goods could observed. The 
fumes pouring from the chimneys are attributed the 
coal—a fuel rarely used domestic hearths the fifteenth 
century. 

The handicap imposed upon the transport goods the 
fifteenth century indicated the view boats inland 
waterway. Details boat construction, costume, means 
propulsion are accurate; even the very modern-looking fencing 
which shields the property the lord the manor con- 
temporaneous. 

reminder that life was not entirely devoted labour and 
that the church was the centre the social life the community 
conveyed the picture entitled, ‘Rush bearing’. orderly 
procession men and women decked out their best clothing 
wends its way through lych gate the church porch 
where the clergyman waiting welcome the bearers 
the rushes. The squire, his wife, son and daughters, watch 
the homely ceremony with benign approval. The picture 
provides the setting for the costume the eighteenth century. 
The dress the upper class correctly portrayed, with the 
squire clinging the fashion his youth while his wife 
strikes more modern note. The most debatable feature the 
question the footwear the agricultural labourers, who 
wear polished leather shoes with low heels when custom 
dained rough leather nailed wooden sole. 

The industrialisation England depicted view the 
pit-head midland coal-mine the eighteenth century. The 
structure Newcomen steam pump and the winding gear 
which gives access the underground workings are clearly 
shown. Machinery itself can uninspiring, but interest 
stimulated the activities men screening the coal and 
transporting cart pack animal. From the mining 
coal its industrial employment short and logical step, 
and picture the building the cast-iron bridge over the 
River Wear shows the extension the use iron when 
ant supplies the metal became available. both these 
illustrations details material, dress and construction 
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taken direct from contemporary sketches and can used 

Both publishers can congratulated upon their endeavours 
provide the schools with accurate illustrative material 
reasonable cost. high degree authenticity has been main- 
tained, and where failure has become apparent has been due 
the modern artist venturing improve upon the original. 
The artist the Oxford pictures has often departed from con- 
ventional ideas colour and perspective with unhappy 
results. Too often drab background obscures detail and the 
unorthodox perspective the castle and the medieval battle 
scene creates sense unreality. The Macmillan series, 
the other hand, are most attractive design but display 
vividness colour, cleanliness and neatness quite alien 
the Middle Ages this country. The plates which carry 
conviction are those which are copies almost their entirety 
from later contemporary works and have called for least 
reconstruction the part the artist. 


Dr. M.A., Ph.D., member the illustrations committee 
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Beacon Press; London: Black. 1952. xii 345 pp. 20s. 


History, Civilization and Culture: Introduction the Historical and Social 
1952. xiv 260 pp. (illus.). 21s. 


From Ranke Toynbee: Five Lectures Historians and 
Problems. GEYL. (Smith College Studies History, 
Department History, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 


Professor Sorokin here gives valuable introduction the work ofa 
dozen historical sociologists and scholars who have attempted deduce 
laws from comparative study the history Flinders Petrie 
and Deonna, Danilevsky fascinating nineteenth-century forerunner 
Spengler, whom may, second-hand, have prompted), Spengler 
Toynbee, Berdyaev, Schweitzer and others. The accounts their views are 
clear, and the criticisms penetrating and learned. very properly points out, 
for example, the fictitiousness Toynbee’s claim that the ‘growing’ stages 
his civilizations are even comparatively non-violent, and the fact that 
sometimes lapses into something very like the ‘organic’ conception society 
which censures Spengler. Against all such Dr, 
Sorokin soundly emphasizes that they ignore negative For him, 
the culture society not all respects system, but great extent 
only ‘congeries’ different elements. That there are recurrent trends 
noted history, agrees; his last chapter entitled ‘Areas 

reaction against sweeping theories, which take too little account 
negative instances, that Dr. Sorokin embarked his vast programme 
encyclopaedia-work, the findings which are summarized his enormous 
Social an? Cultural Dynamics. these findings, Mr. Cowell gives enthu- 
siastic exposition, emphasizing that marking (say) the most influential 
western philosophers out 12, the aim not estimate their merits,but 
their influence. Even this work all conscience difficult enough; but 
claimed that has value, giving results least less imprecise than the 
familiar terms ‘rise’ and ‘fall’, ‘great’ and ‘less great’, etc. 

The great pity that both Dr. Sorokin and Mr. Cowell are inaccurate and 
unscholarly over details the worst enemies their own reputations. 
Dr. Sorokin has command English, least sociological American, 
remarkable one who, the age 34, was living dangerously liberal 
Russia; and such small lapses ‘Grand’ for ‘Great’ Russia, ‘History 
Berberes’ for the French translation Ibn Khaldun, ‘such which 
(p. 58) when translating Russian (presumably ‘takoi are trivial. 
Nevertheless, some mistranslations distort the sense; ‘conscientiously 
imitates’ (p. 32) seems for ‘consciemment’, (‘consciously’), and ‘rough 
stuff’ (p. 124) for stoffe’, (‘raw material’); while ‘federated’ far too weak 
epithet for the close union the Russian ‘mir’ ‘bratstva’ 133). 
‘Panto-creator’ for the modern Greek Pantocrator (ibid.) may have originated 
with the printer; but there are altogether too many such slips. scholar 
able mobilize team disciples read the Encyclopaedia for 
him ought have got better assistance with correcting his proofs and MS., 
and with the index, which very poor indeed. 

Among many other slips, Attila credited with sack Rome (p. 5); 
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‘Hellenistic’ used for ‘Hellenic’ (p. 238); Fisher’s History Europe 
credited ‘H. Fischer’ and dated 1905; and Professor Northrop, who 
1918 was ‘2nd Lieutenant and troop-train commander, Tank Corps’ 
Who America, 1951) must have been embarrassed find himself called 
‘Commander Tank Corps’ (p. 145). Mr. Cowell follows his master, dating 
art’ the centuries and Marsilio Padua 
1320) ‘the end the twelfth century’ (pp. 44, 139). lets his printer 
spell Boethius with ligatured four times, frequently mis-spells other proper 
names, and gives account early Greece which teems with errors:— 
‘Before the sixth century, Greece was governed king-priest.’ 
One would like know where this functionary resided. When combined with 
acertain portentousness manner and fondness for such ugly and unnecessary 
neologisms ‘singularistic’, ‘empirico-organismic’, ‘epistemic’ (for ‘episte- 
monic’) and ‘sociologistic’ (apparently meaning simply ‘sociological’), such 
inaccuracy both Dr. Sorokin and his disciple amply accounts for the unduly 
contemptuous reviews which Dr. Sorokin complains (p. 337, 12). 

Cowell has also particularly violent aversion Marx; may worth 
while, therefore, point out that Marx’s ‘dialectical’ approach history 
has far more common with Toynbee’s ‘challenge and response’ formula 
than with the pan-economic fatalism with which Marx often credited. 
Neither the understanding history nor the winning the cold war nor the 
avoidance hot one really helped misrepresenting this great mid- 
nineteenth-century thinker. 

Professor five lectures, three deal different ways with the dangers 
over-simplification historical judgment. the last (“Toynbee Once More: 
Empiricism Priorism?’), Dr. Toynbee again taken task, the ‘text’ 
chiefly considered being the pages the Study History which ascribes 
the triumph the ultimate predominance the New Englanders over other 
colonists North America entirely, almost entirely, the ‘challenge’ 
poor soil and severe climate, ignoring the effects, political and military 
Europe. the third (‘The National State and the Writers Nether- 
lands History’), the efforts Pirenne and others trace the contrasting 
characters Belgium and Holland back into ages before the wars independ- 
ence meet with equally magisterial criticism. the first ‘Ranke 
the Light the Catastrophe’, Ranke dispassionately considered and 
part defended against the charge being among the influences ‘which brought 
Hitler power’, made memorable article the Times Literary Supple- 
Dispassionate and temperate, too,—indeed, most generous, from 
man who spent years Buchenwald and other internment camps—is the 
judgment German historical thought since Ranke which follows, including 
some interesting pages Meinecke. the second lecture Macaulay, seen 
his essays, receives distinctly less loving treatment than Ranke; while 
‘The French Historians and Talleyrand’ the slowness French writers 
share the more lenient views taken Ferrero and Duff Cooper related 
that French reverence for the droit administrati which Mr. Churchill emphasized 
the ‘Darlan’ secret session speech 

There are few misprints, one which (p. 13; ‘committed all zealous 
for ‘too zealous’, etc.) might give pause reader. ‘Wilhelminian 
Period the Ranke lecture, presumably slip for ‘Wilhelmian’. Since few 
individuals, will position pay 14s. 6d. for slim paper- 
back 35,000 words, library committees might well consider the claims 
this short book. 
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Ancient History. Grant. London: Methuen (Home Study Books 
15). 1952. viii 247 pp. (maps). 7s. 6d. 

periodic re-examination why study history and how 
teach salutary. this book Professor Grant argues that read history 
understand the present, that life today dominated the imminent danger 
complete annihilation through war, hence that ‘general’ history least should 
contribute towards preventing such war analysing the causes past wars, 
and consciously inculcating attitudes moral disapproval aggressors, 
Aggressive wars are condemned immoral and irrational, tending 
towards their authors’ disadvantage; the historian’s judgment thus rests 
fortunate coincidence morality and enlightened self-interest. 

But easy? Aggression and war-guilt are matters which historians 
and international lawyers alike find hard reach firm The 
Question’ the Peloponnesian the Hannibalic War typical 
rather than exceptional; and iustum bellum might aggressive war 
modern standards. (In this connection Polybius’ discussion the respon- 
sibility for the Third Punic War enlightening.) Furthermore, aggressive 
war necessarily irrational? Perhaps, one takes the interests the whole 
community the criterion. But frequently the sections originating the war 
profited decisively from it. The supporters Octavian General Franco 
had reason regret their choice. Enlightened self-interest indicates 
different goals different groups and individuals: with whom the moralizing 
historian identify himself? 

Further, why apply this moral criterion war alone? Why not slavery, 
any other social institution? What, for instance should the attitude 
history teacher discussing Lord Exmouth’s aggressive action against Algiers 
1816, with its liberation many thousand slaves, the struggle between 
Philip Macedonia, the aggressor, and Demosthenes, the exponent the 
anarchic principle city-state particularism? also arguable that the great- 
est service that history can render those seeking understand the present 
lies the general increase awareness that comes from the study any real 
historical problem, rather than universal concentration one selected 
issue. prevent wars should study not merely past wars, but 
history general. The important thing that the impulse and direction 
should reflect the genuine interests the teacher, and this true the large 
canvas ‘universal history’ the ‘special period’. Professor Grant 
fact raises many fundamental problems the second half his book, 
which rich stimulating comments such topics particularism and 
federalism, nationalism, the social structure antiquity, and the problem 
choosing one’s rulers. What one may fairly criticise his proposal subordin- 
ate all these central problem war. 

concentrating Professor Grant’s main thesis this short review runs 
some risk doing injustice the wide sweep, the common-sense, and the 
feeling purpose behind this book. deserves wide discussion among all 
who are concerned with the health not merely ancient history, but the 
study and teaching history general. 


The Donatist Church: Movement Protest Roman North Africa. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. xvi 360 
(maps). 35s. 

was Wilhelm Thiimmel who first developed, though was not the first 
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indicate, the connections between Donatism and the separatist trend 
Numidian nationalism during the Late Roman period. Dr. Frend has now 
taken the matter step further, reconsidering the literary sources long since 
marshalled Monceaux, and bringing bear them mass 
archaeological evidence that was not available Thiimmel. The result 
book that will bring pleasure not simply specialists African and 
Augustinian studies, but wider circle that wants told how Africa 
fits into the story the collapse Rome and why, the end, she went her 
own way without Rome and without Christianity. 

Dr. Frend excellent narrator well good scholar. first sketches 
the historical background his main problem, paying due attention the 
geographical distinction between coastline, and High Plain, which its 
turn had important economic and social consequences: the world the corn- 
field and that the olive have not much common now, but far less then. 
From that sound basis takes speed, but with confidence, through the 
decline paganism, the expansion Christianity North Africa, and the 
divisions the African church that are reflected the work 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Parmenian and finally Augustine and his contempor- 
aries, Thereafter follows the eclipse Donatism, its survival chiefly odd 
corners Numidia the Vandal and Byzantine periods, and finally the eclipse 
Islam Christianity itself. 

Dr. Frend, approaching him his native setting, Augustine ‘somehow 
just misses the mark’. Year after year poured scorn and rhetoric upon his 
Donatist foes; yet there they still were, and with them their congregations. 
Even after the state had intervened and the Council Carthage had done 
its worst, Donatism was alive the High Plain, powerfully associated with 
the African belief the efficacy martyrdom and the necessity persecution. 
Augustine had failed, and knew it. 

may that his anxiety justice the distinction between the 
civilizations coastal and inland Africa, the author has sometimes seen 
consequences the distinction what are only symptoms, and particular 
has made too much the connection between Donatism and the social unrest 
the High Plain the expense comparable unrest the coastal region 
which, thoroughly examined, might have yielded different picture. 
None the less, Dr. Frend has made his case that there some connection, 
and might plead that could only where his material took him. has 
certainly explained the High Plain and its civilization way that largely 
new, least me. 


Byzantium into The story Byzantium the first Europe 
A.D.), and its further Contribution till 1453 A.D. 
London: The Bodley Head, 1952. 485 pp. (illus., maps). 37s. 6d. 

Mr. Lindsay sets out explain (presumably non-specialists: the theme 

not unfamiliar Byzantinists) the extent which Europe, both the 

ages and later, was indebted Byzantium. His short sketch Byzan- 

tine history followed analysis political and religious 
art, drama, music and literature are then discussed; and the final section 
describes the impact the Byzantine world the west, well the north 
and The epilogue explains why distorted interpretation East 

Roman history grew West European circles. 

The best part the book that dealing with cultural activities, particularly 

terature. Stress rightly laid the dramatic element, which shows itself 
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especially liturgical poetry and music and mime and satire. The short 
survey literary activity good. But for the most part social and economic 
developments are the foreground, and Byzantine life tends viewed 
prolonged struggle the masses against reactionary landowning 
tocracy, attempt liberate ‘the producing classes from feudal 
This one-sided treatment accompanied frequent contradictions and 
inconsistencies. For instance, the brief historical survey the difficulties 
and final downfall the Empire are rightly attributed number 
factors, but later asserted that only the fourteenth-century popular 
rising the Zealots had succeeded could ‘have saved Byzantium 
new type’ (p. 257). Further confusion created repetition and 
marked absence any chronological sense, host misprints, and 
inaccuracies both names and dates. Bibliography embarrassingly select 
(which perhaps understandable) but least references should have been 
supplied for passages cited from sources. Mr. Lindsay himself has 
read widely, indiscriminately, but all the same appears have 
overlooked else have misunderstood certain the major works his 
chosen subject. fails for instance appreciate the nature the Byzantine 
imperial office, the normal use co-emperors (cf. 94); unjust 
the Macedonians under whom Byzantine achievement was high any 
time; allergic important aspects the positive contribution the 
Christian church, whether Latin Greek (though keenly alive the debt 
owed the peripheral heretic churches). 

must counted his credit that has least drawn the attention 
wide public the achievement and far-reaching influence Byzantium. 
however unfortunate that has failed use his opportunity: book 
marred prejudice and defective scholarship cannot recommended. 
Perhaps may stimulate some better equipped scholar justice its 
theme. 


History the Crusades; vol. ii, The Kingdom Jerusalem and the Frankish 
East, 1100-1187. Runciman. London: Cambridge University 
Press. 1952. xii 523 pp. (illus., maps). 42s. 


This central episode the crusading movement has long attracted the 
attention historians, the available material has been repeatedly explored, 
and consequence not expected that much factual nature 
and confusing complexity owing the manifold rivalries both sects and 
rulers within both the Muslim and Christian worlds. will always offer 
therefore problem presentation and interpretation. 

Mr. Runciman’s account presentation rather than interpretation. 
such admirable. Consistently with his declared purpose ‘to 
one sweeping sequence his history the Latin Kingdom political 
history, that say, concerned with the way which the relationships 
the sects and rulers concerned shaped events. work, fact, the 
character Latin Crusaders the East. wider field surveyed, 
however, for, was emphasized the preface, the interests the whole 
Mediterranean world met and conflicted Syria. The development the 
local situation related throughout therefore the high diplomacy centred 
Baghdad, Rome and especially Constantinople. 

Mr. Runciman describes the complicated and shifting pattern these 
relationships with His account packed with information, its chosen 
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and economical, and provided with footnotes indicating the sources 
episode. Nevertheless the total impression somewhat inconclusive. 
The very care with which events are recorded brings out something enigmatical 
the situation whole, suggesting some spiritual predicament which was 

for the Franks proportion was resolved for the Moslems. 
the Frankish side there increasing moral disorganization, evinced 
the increasing irresponsibility individuals. not question leader- 
ship—Amalric was able and energetic Baldwin the courage 
was heroically fought any the first battles 
discipline. Amalric could not co-ordinate and direct his followers the 
campaign against Egypt Baldwin could for the defence Edessa, remoter 
and less promising undertaking. the Moslem side there increasing 
moral What distinguished Saladin was not that built 
great dominion conquest. Others had done that before him. What 
achieved was the holding together and its direction upon single objective, 

ible because found ‘emirs could trust’ rule his local lieutenants. 
How was that for the first time such were forthcoming, and such supply? 
this change the psychological climate both sides, that accompanies 
and underlies the rise and fall their political fortunes, that gives the 
history the Latin Kingdom its peculiar interest and significance. Any 
explanation must remain conjectural, for matter inference 
from scattered incidents. But one would have liked concluding chapter 
which this central problem was discussed, for without the episode seems 
lack coherence, for one lacks the key the understanding whole. 


and Bruce (English Place-Name Society, vols. 
for 1942-5.) London: Cambridge Univ. Press. 1950-52. viii 258, 
199, 108 pp. (map). 18s. each vol. 

Historians again stand greatly the debt the Place-Name Society. 
spite exceptional difficulties, dearth early forms, complex racial 
structure, little help from Domesday, these volumes help clarify the obscure 
early history the county. Records sixth-century struggle are preserved 
the names Arthuret and Carwinley; the forms Whicham and Hensingham 
suggest Anglian settlements the southwest early the seventh century; 
the Anglian line penetration further traced following the good arable 
along the coast from the south, down the valley the Eden Carlisle, the 
valley the Lyne, the basin the Irthing; the distribution these Anglican 
names, taken conjunction with the position Celtic and Anglican/Celtic 
forms such Cumwhitton, Castle Carrock, and Cumrew Eskdale, upholds 
the view that not until the coming the Norwegians was the native Cumbrian 
ousted from predominance many the hill-farm areas. 

The complicated problems relating the Norwegian invasions are well 
handled. One notes particular preponderance Scandinavian element 
the valley the Derwent, and among the parish names the Leath Ward. 
Inversion compounds (Aspatria, Setmurthy, and use the suffix ~erg 
demonstrate that the Norwegians had had their speech habits modified 

account the Norman territorial settlement useful, particularly 
vivid being the treatment continental names compounded with -by. French 
influence naturally slight; that from north the border difficult isolate, 
though one lingers long over Dunmail Raise. 
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the English and Scandinavian sides the linguistic scholarship 
its expected level excellence. Perhaps fuller reference the Sir 
examples might order: (1.1431) more substantial, say 
mound’, than the suggested ‘heap stones’ (Knott); Agge (High Stand), 
makes good sense ‘high ground’ unconnected with tristeres, And 
does not the translation ‘English peasants’, (p. xxxi), gain the best two 
worlds, (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 1092 MS. Eyrlisces folces, emended 
Gibson Englisces, Thorpe cyrlisces)? These are small points; one’s 
general feeling gratitude the patient, careful editors. 

Celtic scholars will enjoy the individual contributions Sir Ifor Williams, 
Professor Ekwall, and Professor Jackson, but they will not find uniform 
pleasure the editing this side the work. The caution the recurrent 
‘forms corresponding Modern Welsh’ perhaps respected; but 
technical term ‘British’ deserves more careful handling. odd find 
referred British element (p. 115); not even Gwas (p. xxx) merits 
that description. not need the surfeit abbreviation, OldW, OW, 
OWelsh, (but MWelsh the key though that ambiguous symbol 
appears the text, 116). The Davies (not Davis) and Richards mentioned 
Sir Ifor’s shrewd note Arthuret should listed the bibliography. 

The map provides most useful picture the physical contours the county. 
Only two slips proof-reading have been noted: for burdd (p. xx) read bwrdd; 
there otiose ‘name’ the note Cumdivock 132). 


The Abbey and Bishopric Ely: the Social History Ecclesiastical Estate 
from the Tenth Century the Early Fourteenth Century. 
MILLER. xiii 313 pp. (maps). Tavistock Abbey: Study the Social 
(maps, illus.). (Cambridge Studies Medieval Life and Thought: New 
Series, vols. and ii). London: Cambridge Univ. Press. 1951. 25s. each. 

Each these works deals with great ecclesiastical lordship, the known 
history which begins with the monastic revival the late tenth century. 

Mr. Miller’s book. provides what probably the most satisfactory and up-to- 

date study the society one part England from the eleventh century 

the middle the fourteenth century. Much what discusses not 
very new, but tests the accepted generalizations, deepens and amplifies 
them here and there and gives them greater concreteness. The discussion 
the effects the Norman conquest, and the feudal reorganization that 
followed it, the complicated society eastern England perhaps the most 
concrete and intelligible account yet given these obscure changes. The 
growing complexity and efficiency the royal administration from the days 
Henry onwards created new duties and problems for the holders the 
great franchises and forced the bishops Ely adapt their courts and their 
officials these new requirements: watch the appearance the 
coroners, itinerant justices and justices the peace: the bishops had 
increasingly employ well-trained and specialized staff officials. But 
the existence this improved machinery was also helping them 
their income and maintain control over their men. Because the disappear- 
ance the bishop’s central financial records Mr. Miller had fall back for 
his study the Ely estates royal accounts for the bishopric for the periods 
when was the king’s custody, but they are possibly more misleading 
source than the author had allowed for, because the preoccupation royal 
officials with collecting the maximum amount ready cash. His book 
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the best and most suggestive studies general trends 
ian development and the changes the economic and legal position 
various classes rural population. 

The agrarian boom the thirteenth century not only encouraged more 
intensified exploitation demesnes Ely estates, but also enabled the bishops 
exploit more effectively the rising demand among the peasantry for more 
demanded from newly created holdings tended raised and 
did fines for entry new tenants; most significant all the fact that the 
transformation arrented customary holdings into freeholds was checked and 
tenures and tenures the will the lord began gain ground. 
But would wrong ascribe all changes the initiative the bishops. 
The growth market for peasant land, first developing among freeholds, 
but quickly spreading villein tenements, the difficulties enforcing custom- 
ary obligations servile holdings that had been split through excessive 
subletting, and other developments outside the bishop’s control, were 
increasing importance defining the limits within which his lordship could 
exercised. The evidence from Ely estates fully confirms the gravity 
the fall the prices agricultural products and the resulting agrarian 
depression from the twenties the fourteenth century onwards. This provides 
anatural term Mr, study. 

Mr, Finberg pursues his story down the dissolution Tavistock abbey; 
one his most interesting conclusions that the fifteenth century was 
period agrarian improvement and considerable prosperity around Tavistock. 
This one the several special features the development medieval 
Devon revealed his valuable study what has been hitherto little known 
corner England. There here wealth information about every type 
economic activity. Unfortunately the book marred too much adven- 
turousness interpreting evidence, notably the use place-names and 
some the economic statistics. Mr. Finberg simplifies unduly times the 
trends social evolution. For example his view that thirteenth-century 
serfs were mostly descendants slaves would need better proof than offers. 
This attractive book, displaying intimate knowledge Devon, but 
must used with 


The White Canons England. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1951. viii 459 pp. (frontis., map). 35s. 


This will invaluable book those interested monastic history, 
English church history and the history their own countryside. deals with 
the houses Premonstratensian canons and canonesses England and, 
some extent, with the order Prémontré which they were part; its 
field narrower than that The Origins the Austin Canons 
and introduction into and the treatment the subject much 
fuller; fact, definitive. Mr. Colvin’s conclusions are fully footnoted and 
attested appendices original documents (extracts), the numbers 
canons Premonstratensian abbeys, lay brothers, English Premonstraten- 
sian bishops, the Scottish abbeys, lists abbots, There also biblio- 
and index which add the great usefulness this volume ref- 
erence book. 

The Premonstratensians were Austin canons, for Norbert their founder 
gave them the old, undecapitated rule St. Augustine. When the latter 
enjoined his episcopal familia Hippo there had seemed difficulty 
the adoption life both pastoral and communal, and both senses 
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‘apostolic’; but western Europe the twelfth-century monastic life seemed 
irreconcilable with that wandering evangelist, which Norbert himself 
had led earlier. Mr. Colvin writes the vita apostolica that ‘there good 
think that meant more than the ideal common life based the account 
the Apostles Acts, ii, Yet there was apparent 
between monk and apostle: though both lived community, one was 
essentially solitary, the other missionary. St. Benedict regarded 
from the monastery means good for the souls his monks; 
Augustine told his priests keep custody the eyes when walking the city 
and preferably pairs, but regarded egress normal. Mr. Colvin shows 
how Magdeburg and the Saxon houses the Premonstratensians found 
the need mission work compelling: and even the west the canons sometimes 
served the parishes their appropriated churches, the very reception which 
had been first forbidden them. Both Prémontré and Magdeburg looked 
Norbert their founder, but the legislation which made Prémontré 
the head order was not accepted the Saxon houses, and usage differed, 
Both east and west, however, the canons were necessarily priests, the surplice 
essential part their choir habit, and St. Augustine’s intention even 
the west had permissive force. 

Mr. Colvin illuminating about certain general aspects the history 
the white canons: the authority Prémontré and general chapters: visitations 
the circatores: parochial and secular responsibilities: elections, patronage, 
nunneries, Perhaps the most fascinating part his book, and great 
interest local history, his account the foundation and fortunes the 
separate English houses (30 abbeys, nunneries and cells founded between 
1143 and 1267). Newhouse was first founded, 1143, the site dismantled 
‘adulterine’ castle, minor baron Lincolnshire; Alnwick 1147 
Eustace fitz John, below the great castle had just built there. The con- 
stable the honour Richmond founded Easby little old minster 
canons which appears have existed since the seventh eighth century; 
one Henry II’s war-captains founded Welbeck, the mother house many 
abbeys. Rannulf Glanville founded Butley 1171 and 1180, 
the years during which rose being justiciar, and 1188 Hubert Walter 
founded West Dereham: his mother was Rannulf Glanville’s sister-in-law. 
Peter des Roches founded Halesowen and Tichfield estates given him 
King John. The white canons were indeed good repute. 


Archbishop Pecham. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. 
xii 362 pp. 42s. 

Miss Douie has produced the most comprehensive biography arch- 
bishop Canterbury the thirteenth century far attempted and 
doing has made important contribution the history the period. 
The materials for pontificate are more readily accessible than those 
his predecessors—he the first archbishop Canterbury whose register 
even part extant—and great proportion these materials print. 
For the last months his life, for which the register does not exist, Miss 
Douie makes use letters addressed his suffragans and copied into their 
registers, show that was more active and less incapacitated mental 
ills than had been suggested. 

archbishop that time had easy enviable task, faced was 
with difficult relations with the king, the pope and his own suffragans, and with 
the perennial sin and sloth clergy and laity alike. previous 
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training and experience way fitted him deal with his problems 
manner which could described statesmanlike the best sense the 
term, while his character lacked that charm which might have enabled 
different kind man achieve least good, not better practical results 
without abandoning his high ideals. Life abroad university where passions 
ran high disputed intellectual questions, combined with the austerity 
new religious order odds with the secular clergy, the monks, 
and even the other great order friars did not develop the qualities needed 
metropolitan faced with the hostility even those who should have been 
supporters his negotiations with king pope. One cannot, however, 
fail sympathize with the suffragans their suspicion archbishop 
whose immediate predecessors had undoubtedly set about extending the 
authority Canterbury the expense the bishops, though neither Giffard 
Worcester nor the later canonized Cantilupe Hereford appears free from 
aggravating the controversy. 

Miss Douie surveys faithfully the problems each aspect his work, 
the general trend events and particular occurences which influenced 
both his policy and his achievements. many ways Pecham fared better 
and worse than most his predecessors successors: the definition the 
competence church courts laid down the writ agatis 
provided workable solution which the church acquiesced even did 
not the reform conventual life Pecham’s chief contribution was, 
Miss Douie remarks, ironically enough the re-organization the financial 
administration. the reform the laity, the manual Sacerdotum, 
disseminated his orders assist priests their instruction, exercised its 
influence the sixteenth century. Miss Douie’s study more interesting 
relation the office than the man, for the latter was unlovable individual, 
but the primacy integral part England that detailed study 
its holder formative age very warmly welcomed. 

KATHLEEN 


England the Late Middle Ages. Myers. (The Pelican History 
England, vol. iv). Harmondsworth (Middlesex): Penguin Books. 1952. 
xvi 264 pp. (maps). 3s. 

This volume the first survey England the later middle ages, 
except the chapters the Cambridge Medieval History, since the work Oman 
and Vickers. thus meets great need, and does extremely well. 
the fourth series which deals particularly with social, artistic and intel- 
lectual development, and Dr. Myers conforms this general pattern; but 
addition finds space for survey political history, and pays careful 
attention chronology. clarifies development dividing the period into 
sections and gives convincing reasons for ending the third section 

must conceded that, given this balance treatment, Dr. Myers’ 
use his material extremely interesting. writes easily and lucidly 
about wide array subjects, from the ‘perpendicular’ architecture 
customary tenants and early Renaissance learning. impossible 
short space indicate fully the scope and detail his discussion. should 
however, that Dr. Myers brings out better than any recent predecessor 
the great and many-sided achievement the later middle ages. His work will 
help rehabilitate period history which has been dominated too long 
the Wars the Roses and ‘bastard’ feudalism. shows conclusively that 
energies were work almost every aspect life, After his cool 
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and refreshing survey, hoped that good many stubborn 
ceptions regarding the quality life this period will finally disappear 

Dr. Myers sees some exceptions this achievement. believes that 
economic recession began the fourteenth century; finds that the growi 
subtlety logical analysis destroyed belief the validity human 
and rates the political accomplishment very low. regard the last 
aspect, two sub-titles, Tragic Dilemma’ (1307-1399) and ‘The 
Lancaster’ (1399-1471) indicate his somewhat pessimistic approach, 
Whether not his pessimism all these fields fully justified must await 
further investigation. The fact economic recession, least 
century, seems indisputable, though its consequences may have been 
ated. The second generalization looks very odd when applied the age 
John Wyclif who, together with his contemporary William Langland, gets 
very little attention. The third perhaps deserves word two 

Dr. Myers deserves great credit for including his sections 
development all, and even greater credit for his judicious handling the 
many difficult problems which the period abounds. His solutions the 
particular questions the royal household and council and the great 
tion parliament not convince the present reviewer; but they have the 
merit compromise and desire extract the highest common denominator 
from conflicting views. just criticism would perhaps directed against 
something altogether different. Dr. Myers, this aspect least, fails 
justice the undoubted achievement the period. The great theme 
the development limited monarchy, with its failures and successes, almost 
ignored. Hardly anything said about such central problems the age 
kingship and law. 

Nevertheless, despite the questions gives rise to, this book the best 
survey now existing the last centuries medieval England. maintains 
the level the very best volumes this series and deserves widely 


Elizabeth England: Certain observations concerning the life and reign 
Reap and READ). University Pennsylvania Press (London: 
Cumberlege). 1951. 125 pp. (frontis.). 20s. 

CARAMAN; introduction GREENE). London: Longmans. 
1951. xxiv 287 pp. (illus.). 18s. 


These two volumes contemporaries illumine the Elizabethan age from 
profoundly differing viewpoints. Gerard’s narrative carries the reader along 
the high excitement manhunt, capture, imprisonment and 
clearly the spirit the Elizabethan adventurer was found not only 
amongst the Protestant enemies Spain. contrast brief 
history much more sober affair, though Professor and Mrs. Conyers Read 
have had the pleasure the chase tracking their author and piecing together 
the scattered clues his career and work. 

Clapham, one-time servant Burghley and later clerk chancery, 
looks the age through the dispassionate eyes civil servant. read 
his pages might turning the files the establishment division govern- 
ment department. Yet his temperate language and very understatement 
drives his point home without the violence the Catholic. The thumb-nail 
sketches princes and ministers are remarkable achievements compression 
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and, frank and telling phrase here and there, Clapham gives view 
politics and persons. Elizabeth ‘either matched excelled all the princes 
her time’ but she knew trick two about seeing that the ‘thankless 
office’ refusing suitors was performed her ministers rather than herself. 
Leicester ‘was commonly accounted good courtier, which other terms 
called cunning dissembler’; and on. How much more authentic seems 
one sentence Burghley Master Wards than all the extrava- 
gances contemporary speculation! This thoughtful commentary fully 
deserved the care and scholarship bestowed upon the editors. 

Gerard, writing without the inhibitions clerk chancery, expresses 
himself trenchantly. But the book’s value lies not much the character 
studies, for the blacks are unmitigated black and the whites impeccably white, 
but his account rapidly moving events and his frank disclosure his 
methods for accomplishing his mission. Above all provides with memor- 
able insight into the psychology conversion: the visits country houses, 
the subtle introduction religious discussion, the gathering skill and momen- 
tum his dialectical attack, and, finally, the conquest and capture soul. 
For example, selected member hunting party and ‘all day rode 
alongside him—the huntsman whom was hunting down All 
that day and the next worked him. the fourth day gave and 
became Catholic.’ less revealing the minds Elizabethan martyrs 
84, misnumbered 48). The book the product Gerard’s unquench- 
able fire his living and writing and has been translated from Latin into 
admirable English prose Father Caraman. good number the references 
the notes the back are, unfortunately, wrong; and similar carelessness 
(on 247) has given astonishing span public life, beginning under Mary, 
George Abbot, archbishop Canterbury under the early Stuarts. 

HURSTFIELD. 


George Washington: Biography; Vol. iii. Planter and vol. iv. Leader 
the Revolution. FREEMAN. London: Eyre Spottiswoode. 
1951, xxxviii 600, viii 736 pp. (illus.). 30s. each. 

The third and fourth volumes the English edition Freeman’s great 
continue the narrative from the end Washington’s service 
the Seven Years War 1758 the eve the fourth campaign the War 
Independence April, 1778. the time writing, the fifth volume, 
which ends with the close the War Independence, has yet appear 
English dress, far has gone, the work definitive; but Freeman 
died June 1953, and someone else must now finish the story. 

The writing such book would have been remarkable achievement 
had been the work full-time professional historian. astonishing 
that man who until 1949 was the busy editor newspaper, gave 
addition couple news broadcasts daily, and did not settle his task 
historian until had performed some eight hours’ labour that began 
half-past five the morning, man moreover who already had his 
credit seven substantial volumes Lee and Lee’s lieutenants. 

The scale his life Washington generous and the big volumes are 
packed with detail. Yet firm the control the narrative that the reader 
never lost confused. Neither wearied. Washington kept steadily 
the middle the picture, and each successive episode contributes its strokes 
the portrait that emerges. The first two-thirds volume iii, devoted 
the years between Washington’s return Mount Vernon after his marriage 
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January, 1759, and his appointment commander-in-chief June, 
are circumstantial account the busy life large plantation, 
periodical visits Williamsburg attend the house burgesses, and 
are masterly picture colonial society Virginia the inter-war 
and this setting the development the dispute with the mother country 
takes plain and obvious air, arising concretely and inescapably out 
the circumstances the day. The remainder volume iii and the 
volume deal with the organization army and the conduct 
operations. The story told with entire candour, and the patriotic reader 
spared nothing. The course the campaigns clear follow, although 
the maps are not worthy the text they are meant illustrate; and the 
controversy are dispassionately and thoroughly examined. attempt 
made pass judgment upon more than Washington’s part these events, 
But the reader will rise from his reading astonished once again the extent 
which the issue was determined single human will, though favoured 
lack conviction and vigour its opponents. 

The qualities that enabled Washington wring victory from such desperate 
circumstances had face were bred between the ages twenty-seven 
and forty-three. ‘Many other men matured after 25; Washington was almost 
transformed.’ Their essence lay very simple combination inability 
say ‘no’ when his help was asked and relentless thoroughness that 
task once was undertaken. never sought responsibility, but 
constantly had thrust upon him; and never shirked it, and never ran 
away from once had accepted it. From this, two peculiarities flowed, 
certain slowness, which his critics complained, and great 
the owner Mount Vernon became the most relied-upon man the 
neighbourhood, constantly turned all and sundry for help and advice, 
and heavily burdened with the duties guardian, trustee, executor and the 
like. Williamsburg, was silent and not very conspicuous member 
the House, his first clear and independent expression political opinion 
and his first clear act leadership not occurring until the spring 1769, 
four years after the controversy with the home government had started. 
the First Continental Congress played modest part. Not until the 
Second, when hostilities seemed near, was put upon 
commander-in-chief astonishing observe with what equanimity 
accepted divided control, the appointment general officers Congress, 
continued congressional interference with the conduct military operations, 
and the virtual independence the Northern command, never grasping 
power but content fulfil his allotted task the best his ability with such 
meagre resources were his disposal. modest man, but sensible and 
speaks little—in action cool, like Bishop his prayers’, someone 
him 1774. Not man, man much imagination. But 
enced, patient, tolerant, guided massive realism and common 
making the best what had and what could not change, infinitely 
tenacious, and wholly unwilling acknowledge defeat when the consequences 
defeat were unacceptable. 

Volume contains magnificent analytical index this instalment 


Maria Theresa and Other Studies. London: 
1951. viii 432 pp. (illus.). 25s. 

This volume contains, besides reprint various essays that have already 

been published, two careful studies concerning Maria Theresa relationship 
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with her son, and her daughter, Marie Antoinette. These consist 
summaries of, and frequent quotations from, letters that have long been 
but are not, this country, very accessible students. 
hoped that perusal Dr. studies will stimulate interest Maria 
Theresa, remarkable woman who has not yet found adequate English 
biographer. pity that Dr. Gooch, who knows much about her, 
sochary expressing his own views. Summaries and quotations, useful they 
are, donot amount interpretation. Nor, indeed, possible understand 
Maria Theresa Joseph without understanding that most complex 
bodies politic, the Habsburg state; but about this Dr. Gooch has little 


the other essays Dr. Gooch readier express opinions. That 
Historiography’, reprinted from Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, though 
inevitably suffers from compression, should prove valuable the young 
student, who only too prone think that most books written before the 
present century are out-of-date and not worth reading. Once can 
induced read them apt disabuse himself this vulgar error, and 
‘Modern Historiography’ likely induce him so. only natural, 
some its writer’s judgments may provoke dissent. not, for instance, 
little misleading dismiss History the Reformation ‘propaganda’? 
course, Knox’s bias obvious, and hence unlikely mislead, but, what 
far more important, does help understand why there was reformation 
Scotland, that is, helps answer historical question fundamental 
importance. Again, the reader would scarcely guess from the brief mention 
accorded him, that Croce was very great man, great both historian 
and philosopher. much, surely, must admitted even those who 
not agree with what Croce has say about historiography. 

‘Modern Historiography’ usefully supplemented other essays. Space 
does not permit more than mention those ‘The Study the French 
Revolution’, ‘Lord Acton’, and ‘Harold Temperley’. But that 
Cambridge Chair Modern History’ deserves special praise and will appeal 
many besides Cambridge men. is, its way, excellent illustration 
the development historical studies this country, and both affords 
material for reflection and suggests further kindred questions. 

THOMSON. 


Révolution des Notables: les Monarchiens. EGRET. 
Paris: Colin. 1950. 244 pp. 400 frs. 

The Incidence the Emigration during the French Revolution. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, no. xxiv). Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press (London: Cumberlege). 1951. 174 pp. 20s. ($3.00). 


New The Macmillan Company. 1951. xxviii 818 pp. 45s. 
The political career Jean-Joseph Mounier lasted only from June 1788 
October 1789, yet around him can written much the history that period. 
The leadership and boldness shown this dry, stiff-mannered and 
minded obscure judicial officer Grenoble during the revolt Dauphiné 
from June 1788 won him national well provincial renown. When the 
estates-general France met May 1789 promising career seemed 
opening his talents, for although lacked gifts oratory and could 
not aspire becoming tribune the people, was serious, clear, and 
speaker, became one the oracles the political salons Versailles, 
prominent member the committee the constitution, president the 
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National Assembly and yet left Versailles October, disillusioned and 
alarmed the turn events. 

Professor Jean Egret the University Poitiers has already 
detail the revolt Dauphiné his masterly doctoral dissertation, 
Parlement Dauphiné les affaires publiques dans moitié 
(1942), which has followed with other significant studies 
aspects the revolt the nobility. now examines the political thinking 
and conduct Mounier and his fellow monarchists during the five months 
Versailles when they sought fashion limited monarchy the English 
pattern, with bi-cameral legislature, the product compromise between 
the privileged orders and the upper middle-class. Such compromise had 
been achieved Dauphiné although even there, complementary 
thesis showed, the entente was more apparent than real. Versailles, 
however, most the nobility and higher clergy acted their traditional 
manner, and vain did Mounier attempt secure agreement. The 
continued intransigence nobility and crown resulted the oath the tennis 
court, and the end June the hope the monarchists for pacific, 
orderly revolution seemed have been fulfilled. The ideas the 
however, were already out date and popular opinion was demanding much 
more than institutions the English model. The revolts town and country 
during July 1789, the king’s sanction the decrees regarding the 
feudal dues, and the dramatic events 5/6 October left the monarchists 
indignant and impotent. Control the assembly passed more radical 
hands and the Revolution moved forward, guided people like 
compatriot Barnave. Mounier, however, never abandoned the idea 
tion the notables: leaving Versailles October, sought rouse 
his native province, but there, too, his appeal had dimmed and emigrated 
May 1790, one the first those who had initiated the Revolution 
alarmed the strength the forces which had helped unleash. 

Thereafter, until returned France 1801, Mounier was one those 
who, Lord Acton’s phrase, paraded their sackcloth before Europe. Estimates 
the number persons who emigrated, the parts France from which they 
came, the social classes which they belonged, and the reasons for their 
emigration, have been matter guesswork apart from certain parts France 
which have been covered monographs such that Bouloiseau 
the district Rouen. Professor Donald Greer Harvard University has 
attempted answer these basic questions employing the statistical method 
which used such remarkable and interesting effect his The Incidence 
the Terror 1935. Official lists the émigrés abound mistakes all 
kinds and are, best, often summary, but Mr. Greer has resorted all other 
available regional and local evidence and can rightly claim have reduced 
the margin error that does not seriously invalidate his conclusions. 
His eight statistical tables and cartogram sum great amount patient 
investigation that has gone into the process providing reasonable degree 
certainty instead speculation and imagination. 

Professor Greer arrives total 129,099 émigrés, and reckoning unlisted 
figures between 20,000 and 30,000, gives figure about 150,000 exiles— 
not great number from population over million when compared 
with the émigrés the twentieth century but, even so, large number for 
that time. His statistics certainly destroy the legend predominantly 
upper-class emigration, for although the nature the source material does 
not allow complete and definitive social classification, the author has 
taken samplings covering three-quarters the total number and concludes 
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that were members the third estate, 25% were clergy, and were 
‘the society the emigration was comprehensive representa- 
social France’. The ‘dense throng drab figures’ the third estate 
consisted all sorts and conditions men (including, incidentally, family 
six Jewish artisans from Alsace, named Hittler!), fleeing their country 
reasons driven political hatred, religious faith, fear, hunger, 
sometimes without knowing slough great revolution’, 
Professor Greer aptly says. This is, however, define the word émigré 
widest sense and make synonymous with ‘displaced person’, which 
questionable from latter-day point view, although common enough 
during the Revolution. 

cannot too frequently stressed that some acquaintance with source 
material more than ever necessary for undergraduates studying the history 
period like the French Revolution, the subject much impassioned 
writing. Professor John Hall Stewart Western Reserve University 
believes, like Tanner, that documents should not relegated special 
collections but taken integral part historical reading. His book con- 
sists 170 documents which has translated into fluent English; comments 
most helpfully each one, and has linked them together with connecting 

es. add still further value the book, has sketched the circum- 
stances out which the Revolution grew and his ‘Conclusion’ points out 
some the results and achievements. selecting his documents Professor 
Stewart has flung wide net: all aspects the period are represented and due 
consideration given material illustrating economic, social, and cultural 
trends. They both require and repay careful study: with very few exceptions 
they consist decrees and laws passed the revolutionary assemblies and 
may thus termed ‘official’ documents, although there are also extracts 
from the cahiers doléances, from speeches, from treaties, from Sieyés and 
Babeuf. Professor Stewart may rightly claim that study these documents 
affords ‘such excellent indication the aspirations, well the accomplish- 
ments, the revolutionaries’. well remember, however, that 
source material this kind many accents are muted, just as, for example, even 
the primary assemblies not afford full and faithful 
peasant grievances and aspirations. thanking Professor Stewart for 
his skilful and learned compilation, which really does fill long-felt need, 
may one stress the need for companion volume documents drawn from 
unofficial sources—from the revolutionary press, from the clubs, from letters 
and memoirs, from the vast mass petitions that flooded the convention 
from small villages and obscure individuals, all which reflect the impact 
this vast upheaval French society? Finally, one should add that each 
chapter the book followed suggestions for further reading and reference 
which are admirably precise and comprehensive, one would expect after 
the author’s previous contributions the bibliography the French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon the U.S.A. 

Nostudent the French Revolution should fail read these three important 
books, and library should without them. 


Band Brothers. Lupovic KENNEDY. London: Odhams. 1951. 
352 pp. 16s. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Bt.: one ‘Band Brothers’. 
(Publications St. College, Malta: Series, 
1951. 159 pp. (illus.). 

For all their surface similarity, these books are very different, alike aim 
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and scope. Mr. Kennedy’s the larger, and far the more 
aims giving the story not only Nelson himself but also all the Nik 
captains between 1795 and 1805. The dust-cover—but not the 
the book ‘an important contribution Naval History’. Here the 
may demur. There some material, true, gleaned from family 

and some from published authorities like the Wynne diaries. But the 
core remains another Nelson—this time Admiral 
and from soil often ploughed and reploughed little that fresh and 
can expected spring. Nor new idea handle the captains well 
the admiral, Mr. Kennedy frankly confesses, himself calling attention 
Fitchett’s famous work. But when claims novelty for his method—weaving 
them all into one narrative where Fitchett gives them chapter 
has surely overlooked Sir John Laughton’s Nelson and his Companions 
Arms, which deals with this very theme precisely this way. 

the best way? For the general reader, perhaps: for the book, beautifully 
produced and illustrated, well written and eminently readable. Itis accurate 
history too, spite few lapses like placing Rodney’s Battle the Saints 
1780, giving Nelson two years too many flag officer, post-dating 
many years the rank admiral the fleet, and being not little unfair 
Lord Keith. But for the student history, and still more biography, the 
answer must ‘no’. The biographer’s art hard enough anyway without 
having try and master well the juggler’s specialized knack keeping 
fifteen balls the air once. Even drops none, the characterisation 
must surely suffer. 

Dr. Louis’s monograph escapes this danger. straight biography, withan 
appendix family history, all based upon family papers, and once valuable 
and interesting both aspects. (Louis was, may recall, great-grandson 
Louis XIV himself.) There perhaps tendency towards overwriting, 
especially his sea-scenes, nor the author always happy his nautical 
parlance—naval eyebrows may well lift his ‘nine knots hour’, his 
characters who sail ‘on’ ships. Yet these weaknesses are literary, not historical, 
and not affect the original information assembles: the unusual agreement, 
for instance, made 1780 between the Spaniard Don Langara and his captor, 
Captain MacBride; Louis’s captain’s orders the Minotaur, revealing both 
the man and the conditions prevailing afloat; Capt. Blackwell’s evidence 
(verbatim) the court enquiry the burning the Ajax 1807; and how 
naval captain—Louis himself—was for time governor Rome, flying 
from the Castel St. Angelo the papal flag with the British flag below it. 
all small scale, but well worth while. 


The Jeffersonians: Study Administrative History, 1801-1829. 
London: Macmillan. 1951/2. xiv 572 pp. 45s. ($6.00). 

This sequel The Study Administrative History, 
published 1948. invaluable book, based upon wide and laborious 
research and breaking much new ground. will the greatest assistance 
all students the political history these years; and readers the lives 
the statesmen this period and their correspondence and memoirs 
will find that makes much clear them that would otherwise 
obscure. The main burden Professor White’s argument that there was 
real breach 1801, but substantial continuity from 1789 
‘The Jeffersonians’, concludes carried the Federalist administrative 
machine forward without substantial alteration form spirit for 
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three decades.” true that extensive changes among office-holders were 
made between 1801 and 1803, order readjust the balance party allegiance 
among them. Upon Jefferson’s own reckoning, the 316 offices subject 
appointment and removal him, 1803 only 130 were held Federalists. 
And also true that there was much overhauling the administrative 
machine after the failures the war 1812. Yet the removals were 
the only removals made for party reasons during the period, and there was even 
then insistence upon the principle rotation. And although there was both 
nsion and reform the departments, there was little radical change. 
The outstanding administrative achievement the Republicans was the 
reorganization the department war, and was mainly the work 
But general the expansion ‘could traced almost entirely 
the growth the country and the increasing volume old, established 
business. New activities and new objects expenditure were conspicuously 
absent.’ The record the whole was remarkably good. Partisans they 
were hope for office had personally respectable. Continuity service 
was the rule, and the tradition tenure during good behaviour extended even 
postmasters, The government continued carried on, short, 
the same social class that had set 1789, and carried accord- 
ance with the same code manners that had prevailed the start; and that 
code was the code the gentry. But there were premonitions change. The 
Tenure Office Act 1820 set specific terms, commonly four years, tocertain 
classes appointments. made little difference for the time being, for 
were the rule, nevertheless also made very different practices 
possible, And the report made Benton 1826 the growth executive 
patronage and his proposal transfer that patronage Congress, together 
with the development the spoils system the state politics New York 
and Pennsylvania, showed how the wind was setting. ‘Power was pass 
from the gentlemen who had carried the business the Republic for more 
than generation other hands.’ 
There excellent chapter the administration the embargo and 
another the disposal the public lands. 


The Political Theory John Calhoun. New York: 
Bookman Associates. 1951. 306 pp. (frontis.). $3.50. 

‘The theory Calhoun’ writes Professor Spain ‘was perhaps the most 
significant contribution the whole field American political thought 
before the Civil War.’ While this judgment does less than justice the sig- 
nificance Madison’s work, true that Calhoun remains the most original 
and that extent remarkable, American writers politics; and recent 
years have seen considerable revival interest his career and views. 
Professor Spain’s study was originally doctoral dissertation, and bears all 
the marks that form literature; thoroughness, fair-mindedness and 
essential dullness. After brief account Calhoun’s life and his precursors 
exponents ‘States Rights’ doctrines, the views Calhoun himself are 
out under series subject headings: ‘Society and Government’: ‘Liberty 
versus Authority’; ‘the Concurrent Majority’: ‘Sovereignty’: ‘The Nature 
the Federal Unit’, and ‘The Defense Slavery’—which since was after all 
the core and driving-force the whole system thought might well have come 
the beginning. 

Spain makes clear that Calhoun falls outside the main stream 
natural law theory the United States and that his emphasis falls more 
than common upon the social origin rights and their subordination 
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turn social needs. Liberty itself was not right which all are 
entitled but reward reserved for the intelligent, the patriotic, the 
and the deserving’ means which they could contribute the 
progress society. The repudiation the basic philosophy the 
Independence went alongside the repudiation rule mere 
majorities. Long before Acton coined his famous phrase Calhoun 
‘if there political proposition universally true—one which 
from the nature man, and independent circumstances—it 
irresponsible power inconsistent with liberty, and must corrupt those 
exercise it.’ Nor did accept Madison’s view that the mere multiplicity 
interests which must combined form majority was the 
best safeguard; hence the concurrent majority 
contribution the science government. 

the problem presented itself the American Union, the weaknes 
Calhoun’s position probably sprang, Professor Spain argues, from the 


over-legalistic nature his approach the central problem the locatin 


sovereignty. But the whole system undoubtedly permanent interest 
long one confronted with what are nowadays known plural 
for the solution whose problems the ordinary devices political democracy 
are clearly inadequate. Unfortunately when comes set Calhoun’s 
wider context, Professor Spain rather far off the mark. The argument 
over Staatenbund and Bundestaat Germany retains doubt some interest 
mainly antiquarian kind; but writing 1937 when this book 
substantially completed, Professor Spain was tempted give too much 
weight the current vogue ‘southern agrarianism’: above all, his 
ment the constitutional position within the British Commonwealth, 


Professor Spain shows himself quite ignorant the position 1937, 


1951. Whatever Calhoun intended the relations between the States 
was not that which now exists between the independent nations the Com- 
monwealth. Where there are common organs, the device concurrent 
majority has meaning. 

Max 


The Western World and Japan. Sansom. London: Cresset Press. 
1950. xvi 544 pp. (maps, illus.). 42s. 


The central theme this book the impact western civilization 


the second half the nineteenth century. Discussion this preceded, 
however, wider and fairly detailed survey Western relations with Asa 
from the Roman Empire the Jesuits eighteenth-century Peking, story 
which not new but which serves useful corrective the narrower horizons 
the orientalist. Next comes account Japan under the Tokugawa, 
the immediate background the culture with which the west came into 
contact. This something more than introductory, especially the chapter 
the eighteenth century. Both this chapter and the later one entitled 
‘Early Meiji: the political scene’ are fruitful source new ideas the develop- 


ment Japanese society itself. Many these ideas must still dubbed 


‘not proven’, doubt, but Sir George Sansom makes out convincing case. 
And though this not the main object his book, stimulates other scholars 
test his ideas greater detail may well among its more valuable 
results. 

This means impute lesser value the chapters dealing 
specifically with cultural relations with the west, the two most 
ant which are those the early Meiji period. The first deals with 
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economic and literary—a field which, Sir George himself remarks, 
the influence one culture upon another ‘easiest allege and hardest 
Analysis and statistics are reduced minimum and relief 
confronted with those dreary lists ‘works published and translated’ 
which have often been offered support for improbable conclusions. 
Instead, are given series examples books and men and ideas which 
holds the reader’s attention and presents him with vivid 
picture—a method that might suspect less skilled hands, 
least, seems amply justified success. 

The other chapter this period different kind, more factual 
survey western influence Japanese institutions law, education and 
emphasises that western ideas, they reached Japan, were them- 
selves complex and often conflicting, and that choosing from among many 
examples, the Japanese were guided not the intrinsic merit the originals 
(even that could determined) but their own traditions and immediate 
needs. fact, suggests, even possible that had Japan taken direct 
advice from the west, given the same national objectives ‘she would have 
arrived position not very different from the one she reached road 
provided with confusing number sign-posts.’ This may so. Yet the 
objectives were largely shaped fear western power and the 
economy which gave rise new social needs was itself large part product 
relations with the west. The latter subject one with which Sir George 
Sansom does not claim deal detail. have done so, indeed, would 
have involved full account twentieth-century developments, and have 
taken him outside his chosen field; and without any such addition his book 
tich value the specialist interest the general reader. 

BEASLEY. 


The English Labourer. London: Batchworth Press. 
160 pp. 12s 6d. 

The English Middle Classes. Roy and London: 
Phoenix House. 320 pp. 15s. 


Mr. Fussell set out describe the mode life the rural labourer 
respect cottages, furniture, clothing, and food from Tudor Victorian 
times. has searched general, economic, and agricultural histories, special 
agricultural literature, memoirs, and some government reports. The work 
bristles with textual references, perhaps necessarily, and long bibliography 
isprovided. There is, however, reference the studies agricultural labour 
made Wilson Fox the opening the nineteenth century and the 
dietaries which they provide. There mention cooking facilities, 
fire utensils, which are surely essential study food. Indeed 
the first thought viewing some ancient forms cottages, which existed 
until few years ago, was how the occupants cooked their food, except 
boiling and perhaps griddle plate. There mention allotments, 
vhich the nineteenth century provided much the labourer’s food 
many parts the country. Nor there any mention unemployment 
the last half the nineteenth century, which had important influences 
food consumption. But perhaps Mr. Fussell would couple these with 
considerations money and prices which are expressly excluded. The aim 
popular history and this has been achieved. The illustrations are 
and effective. 

however, that economic historians studied closely for themselves 
happened English agriculture between 1870 and 1914. Here 
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said that ‘various causes combined destroy British farming’ 


italics) during that period. But amongst other conditions—the Dumber 


farmers remained fairly steady; land use increased 1890; the 
tion output changed but did not diminish. The number 
fell fairly rapidly, but unemployment, especially winter, 
output per man increased, and the real wages workers rose. Although 
was some distress, with many necessary changes, much the ‘history’ 
this period has been sentimental and propaganda 

link between the two books may found Lewis and chapter 
‘The Farmer’. Although this study ‘the middle classes’ 
made this chapter between those farmers who their own manual 
work and employ labour, very little, and those who employ from thre 
five hundred workers and who are essentially managers, and the 
higher ranks, financiers and general managers. England and Wales 
are about 295,000 holdings under 100 acres, 67,000 between 100 and 300 acres, 
and only 12,000 over 300 acres. Perhaps such lack discrimination 
which leads the authors ‘assume’ for their purposes ‘that the middle classes 
include some 40% the population.’ The more detailed estimate ‘upper 
class, statistically negligible; middle classes between 33} and working 
class between 62} and the more favourable estimate two 
have support with commodity production and the elementary services one 
member the middle class. Further definition the middle classes specifies 
public servants, business men and managers, the professions, farmers, shop- 
keepers and traders. With the exception working farmers, these are all 
secondary and tertiary occupations. the load the middle 
(as here defined) the primary occupations heavy. the treatment 
functions the middle classes and generally business men and managers 
there mention James Burnham’s Managerial Revolution, possibly 
because American; but full sociological review could scarcely fail 
take account this work. There treatment income and expenditure, 
size family, education, and domestic services for middle class families. 

This work has been described humorous and witty. interesting and 
stimulating, sometimes irritating, read, and might best described 
unbalanced history and tendentious sociology. However witty may 
doubtful whether business men and capitalists will pleased have 
been reminded again that ‘the sense value attaching money direct 
continuation the sense value that the infant attaches its excretory 
product.’ 


The Jameson Raid. JEAN VAN DER London: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1951. 271 pp. 25s. 

The Forsaken Idea: Study Viscount Milner. EDWARD 
London: Longmans, 1952. 178 pp. 15s. 

Dr. van der Poel’s book the first appear incorporating some 
evidence the Jameson Raid which has become available within the last 
seven years. based upon the Bower papers, released 1946 the 
African Public Library Capetown. When the MSS was the press, Mis 
Drus, Birkbeck College, was invited the Joseph 
examine and catalogue the papers their possession dealing with Joseph 
Chamberlain colonial secretary. The colonial office files for the period were 
opened 1948, but appeared first sight contain little unpublished evidence 
significance although work them proceeds. 
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the central issue imperial complicity, Dr. van der Poel concedes that 
neither Rhodes nor the imperial authorities, could have known Jameson’s 
decision launch the raid when did. But she finds both Cham- 
and the high commissioner the Cape deeply implicated Rhodes’s 

ific charges against Chamberlain for which substantial docu- 
mentary proof advanced are: (i) knew Rhodes was planning the overthrow 
the Transvaal government, and was organising token rising the Rand 
pretext for armed intervention; (ii) assisted facilitating the transfer 
Rhodes’s company, within time-table laid down Rhodes, imperial 
territory and police, knowing that the one might used operational 
against the Transvaal, and believing that the use ‘South African’ 
rather than imperial force would more diplomatic for the purpose 
hand; (iii) arranged for the high commissioner intervene secure the 
republic for the crown; and (iv) when the conspirators wavered, encouraged 
them ahead before Britain became too involved the dispute with the 
over Venezuela. 

These findings have been generally confirmed Miss Drus after first 
examination the Chamberlain papers (vide the Institute His- 
torical Research, xxv, no. 71, May 1952). The trend these researches 
clearly establish the fact that Chamberlain was prepared certain circum- 
stances intervene force the Transvaal government’s dispute with the 
shattering the deception which was first practised over these 
matters the parliamentary committee inquiry into the Raid 1897, 
and which the colonial office and British writers have connived ever since, 
the ground last being cleared for more realistic appreciation Chamber- 
South African policy. Dr. van der Poel condemns him for having 
contemplated intervention all. She argues, and the argument open 
question, that 1894 there were strong forces making for the peaceful integra- 
tion the British and Boers South Africa, which would have provided 
union with firmer foundations than became possible after the raid and the 
1899 war, She implies that with more patience the part Rhodes and 
Chamberlain, Krugerism and British imperialism might have been reconciled. 
The argument under-estimates the fanatic sectionalism characteristic 
Krugerism, the striving towards realization ‘Afrikanerdom’ embracing 
the whole South Africa, and all the factors which 1894 seemed likely 
ensure for Kruger the success his policy maintaining the independence 
the republic. Chamberlain had good grounds for believing that Krugerism, 
very nature, must sooner later precipitate violent reaction, because 
denied its opponents any constitutional means redress. these 
circumstances, had ample justification for seeking control the timing 
the explosion advance British interests, particularly there appeared 
danger the rich Transvaal prize being carried into the German sphere 
need know much more about the Uitlander question itself, 
apoint which Dr, van der Poel concedes, and own understanding 
it, which the evidence confused, before can accept without reserve 
this interpretation Chamberlain’s policy, being that impatient, 
ambitious careerist, riding roughshod over Boer susceptibilities, pursuit 
personal success South Africa. 

the Jameson Raid was one the crimes committed the name the 
British empire, does not follow, according Mr. Crankshaw, that much 
the empire should given away our own day, atonement, the sons, 
for the sins the fathers. This not biographical study, but analysis 
ideas, with special reference what are considered the spiritual 
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needs the British people today, confronted they are, with the problem 
survival imperial power. For Milner, ‘Imperialism was patriotism, 
British patriot appeared him the best, and most practical 
indeed, the only practical way—of becoming good citizen the 
This the forsaken idea. doubtful whether even British liberals and 
ists, upon whom the author particularly severe, have the altruism needed 


the voluntary disposal empire. The book may have significance 
the future historian our times. 


Generals and Politics: Conflict between France’s High Command, 
and Government, 1914-1918. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University California Press. (Cambridge University 
1951. 294 pp. 26s. 


The Reshaping French Democracy. London: 
1950. 297 pp. 15s. 


The Fourth Republic France: Constitution and Political Parties. 
London: Royal Institute International 1951. 

How modern democracy cope with modern war? How can civilian 
cabinets and ministers keep control over the military? The story France 
during World War affords good instance the inevitable conflict between 
the two powers. Mr. King tells with admirable skill, although, when analys- 
ing the background, misses important point: the general election 
May 1914, the platform which had been the repeal the military 
service law, had sent parliament strong anti-militarist majority. Thus 
the ‘union sacrée’ and military dictatorship the first months the war 
(Joffre being backed Millerand) could not survive the initial reverses and 
subsequent stalemate military operations. True, there were three parties 
the conflict, the sub-title points out. During most the time, government 
and generals worked together and tried keep parliament outside the picture. 
was losing battle: parliamentary inspection, through standing 
inquiry committees and secret sessions slowly became more and more meddle- 
some, first with the Sarrail affair, then during the Verdun crisis, and culminated 
1917 owing the disastrous Nivelle experiment and subsequent mutinies. 
The last act came with Clemenceau’s rule’, the civilian prime minister 
assuming complete control the conduct the war, keeping parliament 
the background and working stormy co-operation with both Pétain 
and Foch, whom constantly reminded that they were his subordinates. 
Seen from this angle, the political history the war becomes more intelligible 
and manages avoid correct the petty complaints and gross misrepresenta- 
tions war memoirs and ‘authorized’ biographies. Mr. King’s 
tions the personae dramatis, whether civilian military, are always 
sometimes trenchant, but the whole fair. Joffre remains 
Pétain’s blatant weakness might have been better stressed, while 
inhuman wit. And let thankful Mr. King for not having depicted 
Painlevé absent-minded professor. There are fewer misspellings 

French names than usual. 

Mr. task, which has been admirably performed, retrace the 
political life France during the first two three years following the Libera- 
tion 1944. The whole narrative centred round the constitutional problem 
which faced the Fourth Republic from the outset. Thus, after rapid retros- 
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the death-bed the pre-war regime, the semi-fascist Vichy state 
and the confused and divergent views resistance leaders and Free French 
groups, the bulk the study devoted the provisional Gaulle govern- 
ment, the two successive Constituent Assemblies, and ends with the testing 
new framework during 1947. The last chapter, re-written for the English 
edition, carries the narrative August 1949, but the foreword dated 
The obvious danger such study close-range, prophesy- 
ing wrongly the immediate future, more than offset the lack bias: 
Wright was writing before the breach between West and East was complete, 
and always fair the vagaries Communists’ tactical dialectics. 
Having had the opportunity, parliamentary attaché the U.S.A. embassy 
Paris, meet everybody and acquire first-hand knowledge, has produced 
alucid, enlightening and even witty book, illuminated (so speak) delight- 
the whole not too cartoon-like personal sketches. 

For constitutional historians, this study will invaluable, far 
records with utmost care the practical and casual circumstances every 
theoretical discussion. Even thus, the view-point remains narrow. The usual 
joke about the French having tried more than dozen constitutions the last 
150 years duly recorded, but also the fact that the citizens 1945-6, 
after having rejected the old Third Republic, took little any interest the 
debates their new constitution. Need they blamed for having refused 
waste their time such matters, which were, the other hand, providing 
journalists and politicians with god-sent subject-matter? Even the short- 
lived Constituent Assemblies, the constitution remained side-issue, the 
most pretext for political bargaining: the revision the constitution will 
not provide party with good electoral platform, Gaulle and his advisers 
have found out since 1947. The crux the story lies the breakdown the 
system, the rising prices and shortage food, the constant 
lowering the standard living, the rapid collapse the revolutionary 
spirit raised during the German occupation, the slow drift the right. 
the long run, will realized that ‘tripartism’ and ‘third force’ are but 
shadowy aspects larger conflict whose explanation found 
Washington and Moscow. 

The inevitable drawback historical study contemporary events 
become out date—or out focus—within few months. Mr. 
survey the political life the French Republic from September 
the eve the June 1951 general election competently done, but 
its limited scope accounts for its limited interest. Summarizing first the long 
constitutional squabbles the two successive assemblies 1945-6, and giving 
summary and commentary the final constitutional law, then 
proceeds see how the text was put into practice. This approach his 
subject stresses unduly the legal aspect political and parliamentary procedure 
over which politicians, constitutional lawyers and journalists debated with 
delight the time, leaving the majority French citizens completely 
For much easier discuss fine legal points with false 
historical precedents than face squarely the modern problems government. 
Thus constitutional reform became the main argument which General 
Gaulle his early (and now almost defunct) R.P.F. managed rally for 
time all the conservative elements the country. Mr. Taylor himself has 
sometimes fallen the trap: the much talked-of gouvernement 
has proved completely false, for nothing more obvious than the utter impot- 
the two assemblies elected 1946 and 1951. The later parts the 
book are more informative than illuminating. They set out enumerate 
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and characterize all French political parties parliamentary which 
existed from 1947 onwards, including those which, for lack any 
owing their transient existence had lived and died unnoticed the 
reviewer. thus gives unduly fragmentary impression public 
which already exaggeratedly divided. The last section, under the 
‘Theory and Practice’, concise history the nine governments whid 
carried the administration from January 1947 March how they 
came into existence, how went the voting for their ‘investiture’, how 
folios were distributed among the groups, how they were forced into 
painstaking task for which Mr. Taylor ought thanked, 


Third Series: vol. iii, 1950, 377 pp. (map). 27s. 
1939, 1951, 647 pp. 35s. 

The Aftermath Munich, October 1939. London: 
1951. 733 pp. 

There are here some correctives the more precipitate judgments 
international situation immediately after Munich. Dr. Gooch has said that 
Lord Halifax believed ‘the pure milk the doctrine the Balance 
his long exposé Sir Eric Phipps vol. iii the British documents fully 
confirms this view. His comparison the past with the present significance 
German naval competition penetrating; his reaction Sir 
Hankey’s report Weygand’s plea for the British press Daladier ‘to 
the French defences order’ reveals his understanding the complexities 
the Anglo-Franco-Italian triangle. did his behaviour during his visit 
Rome with Mr. Chamberlain January, 1939. interesting compare 
British accounts the conversations with the more highly coloured but far less 
informative version Ciano’s Diplomatic becomes possible 
examine the motives Sir Nevile Henderson. His preference for tidy, 
authoritarian settlement was great; but had sporadic appreciation the 
facts life: ‘Once are about radical and comprehensive solution 
the best policy for the future. Geography has the last word policy and 
there will never any peace for Czechs Europe till they accept that hard 
fact.’ His experience the Germans the flush triumph had broken him; 
wrote privately Halifax: want wash the taste out mouth 
and will rejoice from the bottom heart you remove some 
other sphere. never want work with Germans again. His limitations 
threw him back his personal feelings. From October 1938 until February 
1939 Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes was charge the Berlin embassy. With 
the military attaché, Colonel Mason-MacFarlane, gave full 
the probabilities German action. drew attention chapter 
xiv Mein adding ‘One thing certain: Nazi aims are 
scale and there limit their ultimate ambitions.’ Both and 
MacFarlane emphasized with foresight that was useless hope for revolt 
against the Nazis. The rest vol. iii deals with the attempts Poland and 
Hungary join the rape Czechoslovakia, the difficulties 
Italian relations, Ribbentrop’s hostility Britain and his manoeuvres 
destroy her friendship with France, and the German decision take 
option under their naval treaty 1935 with Britain and increase their sub- 


London, 1948, pp. 259-66. 
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marine tonnage. closes with chapter ‘German designs Europe: the 
question Danzig’. Appendix consists masterly and subtle analysis 
Professor Burckhardt the forces work Germany and Danzig. 
Volume the British documents covers the period from January 

April 1939. reveals story perplexity and anxious evaluation the 
cabinet and foreign office. While the prime minister was eager keep the 
the United States informed the situation and the view 
the British government, both fluctuated with the appearance events and 
the unknown quantity represented German intentions. chapter 
shows, the problem Italian claims against France weighed almost heavily; 
Chamberlain believed that only the French could grant some accommodation 
Mussolini would not difficult wean the Duce from his Axis partner. 
mistrust Polish foreign policy under Beck’s control combined 
with the latter’s personal antipathy France and his extreme reserve towards 
the Soviet Union give the impression the early weeks this period 
that was process preparation between Poland and the Reich. 
seem though Germany had designs the west execute before 
east again. British concern was aroused over Holland and the French 
were persuaded agree that they would regard attack the Netherlands 
casus provided that the British took the same standpoint about 
Switzerland. Lord Halifax’s policy here once more impresses its firmly 
traditional nature: ‘our interest both the Netherlands and Belgium 
vital pass beyond legal obligations.’ This emerges another context 
when the difficult discussions over assurances Poland and Rumania were 
full between the powers. ‘It difficult for His Majesty’s Government 
take definite commitments advance hypothetical situations’, 
Hudson was authorized tell Litvinov Moscow. One reminded 
Granville 1871-72. The rape the remnant Czechoslovakia the high 
point the volume. The pitiful optimism Henderson Berlin was bitterly 
castigated note Sir Orme Sargent written next day, but less than 
month before the British ambassador was writing length his belief 
Goering’s sincerity and adding: doubt whether Herr Hitler wishes force 
the pace unless his own hand forced. believe fact that would now 
his heart return the fold comparative respectability.’ welcome 
contrast this naive exposition latter-day ‘realism’ the composite 
survey the Russian scene sent the Moscow embassy the outset 
Sir William mission. these months British and German trade missions 
toured eastern Europe. ‘German experts and engineers’ according Litvinov 
were political agents disguise’ and Mr. Hudson wrote that spite 
Mikoyan’s hilarity was ‘conscious throughout the existence 
strange suspicions.’ Eastern Europe and the need establish absolute 
with France were the two main preoccupations Lord Halifax; 
his ambassadors displayed especial anxiety about what many them considered 
the the French towards Italy. the spring 1939 wore on. 
Almost half the documents vol. Documents German Foreign 
Policy are contained the first its eight chapters, which deals with Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, recording from the German side the progress Hitler’s 
Tuthless treachery. There much interest but nothing startling; much 
confirmation but little novelty. The subservience the new regime Prague 
and its foreign minister Chvalkovsky was natural. The calculated German 
Policy pressure and threats was adopted from the first days after Munich 
and sustained until the occupation the two Czech provinces March 
corollary, the encouragement the Slovaks’ discontent and 
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Hungarian ambitions seize the Carpatho-Ukraine was carefully 
What these documents fail reveal the source policy. They merely 
chart its course. Chapter deals with the relations Germany with 
Britain and may studied profitably conjunction with vol. 
British Documents. The efforts Dirksen and his staff penetrate the 
and intentions Chamberlain and his colleagues and advisers make 
ing well instructive reading. perhaps worth noting that they 
dichotomy between the prime minister’s policy and that the foreign 
Both this and the following chapters Germany and France, Germany 
Italy and Germany and the Soviet Union emphasize one significant point, Du. 
ing the whole the period covered Germany and all the great powers 
ing solve their political problems means economic Though 
may well true that Hitler was simply adapting the Bismarckian 
chantage fresh conditions, the common failure tragic comment 
inadequacy materialistic interpretation. France Bonnet was 
the difficulties the munichois while trying accommodate the 
and the same time steal march Chamberlain. Tension between 
and Italy and the Spanish civil war complicated the situation; yet even thus 
early and such circumstances German treachery was extending her 
partner. The Pact Steel was heavily alloyed while still the mould. After 
dealing with German relations European great powers the collection 
includes short chapters documents concerning the United States, the Holy 
See and the Far East. 
EMILE 


1951. xii 254 pp. (frontis., maps). 18s. 

might supposed from the title (and the frontispiece lends 
the supposition) that this study Hitler’s strategy the widest 
sense, covering his conduct the war land, air and sea. fact, 
Hinsley’s primary concern with the war sea, and the book based 
study naval sources, particularly the captured German naval archives. 
far accepts the limitations imposed the nature these sources, 
Mr. Hinsley’s work may welcomed contribution the history World 
War II. Unfortunately attempts interpret the whole war terms 
the naval side the conflict. His thesis that Hitler never properly 
appreciated the importance never understood the requirements 
naval strategy, and consequence lost war which sea-power was 
the determining factor. aware’ writes ‘that this the sort 
the British are brought believe but, maintains, ‘after studying 
the evidence realised the full the validity time-honoured assumptions 
this case.’ Such conclusion, however, only reached relying the 
naval evidence the exclusion comparable evidence from land and 
sources, and this one-sided approach inevitably gives false 
struggle which the strategy land, air and sea forces was more intimately 
interconnected than any preceding conflict. consequence this approach, 
Mr. Hinsley too often turns blind eye the influence upon strategy 
the greater advantages which Germany was bound, for geographical and 
historical reasons, enjoy respect land rather than sea power. Equally, 
fails give due consideration the extent which Hitler was compe 
take political and psychological factors into account framing his strategy: 
the need for constant succession spectacular victories such only his 
land forces could supply. 
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There seems too much ‘wisdom after the event’ arguing, Mr. Hinsley 
does, that Hitler’s error lay concentrating upon the subjugation the 
Continent (including Russia) before devoting proper attention overcoming 
Britain sea. What, may asked, would have been Britain’s chances 
survival Hitler had succeeded defeating Russia 1941-2 and been 
able turn his whole strength the west—before America’s power had been 
mobilised and when the Allies’ air resources were still inferior those 
Germany? may also questioned whether Mr. Hinsley justified 
dismissing the events 1943-5 single chapter the assumption that 
the outcome the war was decided once the German offensive Russia 
had been halted. What the allied landings Normandy had been repelled? 
dismiss such possibility the grounds that the defences ‘Fortress 
Europe’ were ‘pitifully inadequate’ hardly view with which the allied 
commanders themselves would have agreed. And even late December 
1944 the success the Ardennes counter-offensive (which came dangerously 
near torealisation), giving Germany time develop the V-2 attack England, 
might have changed the whole character the struggle. 


Lessons the British War Economy. Edited (National 
Institute Economic and Social Research: Economic and Social Studies, 
No. x). London: Cambridge Univ. 1951. xii 260 pp. 22s. 6d. 


Food; vol. The Growth Policy. (History the Second 
World War: United Kingdom Civil Series). London: H.M.S.O. and 
Longmans. 1951. xii 436 pp. 25s. 


These volumes are complementary. The first contains thirteen studies, 
including three food and agriculture. The second the first part the 
history food supplies and administration, followed Food; vol. ii, 
Studies Administration and and, expected, another agriculture 
and home food production. The authors the first were all academic econom- 
ists who were drawn into wartime departments, writing their own experi- 
ences but with reference general problems organization and administra- 
tion. Mr. Hammond had full access government records and the 
oral testimony many persons concerned with the development food policy. 

The whole economic and political system inevitably subordinated the 
objectives war. Civilian consumption must approach irreducible minimum 
and the government expends the balance the nation’s resources. Immediate 
are not fixed but are expansible the extent the most loyal 
human service, organization, adaptations and innovations, and living 
capital many forms. There are stages war, and stages the people’s 
devotion war purposes realisation needs comes them. Initial 
patriotism one thing, expenditure effort, sacrifice privileges, cheerful 
acceptance deprivations, are quite other things. Perhaps there perfect 
and political organization for war, and all that can said that 
combination economic and political power was empirically proved 
better than another. 

The Whitehall machine during the war consisted some thirty departments 
which from ten fifteen were concerned with economic policy. But 
Whitehall somewhat remote from the people governs and various forms 
local representation and administration were required. Whitehall 
itself there were many stresses and strains between departments and some 
continuing protection and promotion departmental interests. All but the 
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most able and energetic ministers tend become the their 
civil service advisers. Departments are apt take departmental rather 
national views; hence the appointment co-ordinating and superior 
with their staffs. And said that the sphere general economic 
there were probably twenty fifty people who their views 
could almost anything; they might originators interpreters 
Some idealisation wartime leaders may essential, but the present 
appreciations Lord Cherwell and Sir John Anderson may modified 
later political memoirs. While Whitehall collected and analysed 
and argued, and finally promulgated policies, the people changed their ways 
life and made their sacrifices, from the ultimate life itself all their 
immediate energies and most their comforts. The power make Tapid 
change the disposition the nation’s resources was the greatest 
winning weapon all. This was dependent the goodwill with which changes 
were accepted industry and the community whole. New techniques 
government were required: new attitudes mind both governors and 
governed. 

Monetary and credit resources are important some stages. Monetary 
incentives are the easiest apply and the most popular, but when these are 
used they create demands which are countered only regulations with 
sanctions and physical controls. They are partly responsible for inflation 
which necessary control, even such methods food 
But man-power and materials budgets are more important than financial. 
Some the physical resources are specific and local rather than national ina 
general sense. Expansion activities one locality often meant contraction 
another. Labour had restricted mobility, both technical and geographical. 

Physical resources, man-power and materials, methods combining, 
organizing and exploiting them, directing them most effectively for war 
war purposes, are ultimately the important factors the civilian side war. 
Some mis-direction and waste probably unavoidable; the proportion 
these total resources and their uses which vital the war effort. 
More rather than less physical controls and sanctions than were used were 
needed some cases. Consumers learned that times shortage the ration 
book was their ally rather than their enemy. 

Mr. Hammond’s scholarly work describes great detail the growth 
policy respect feeding the nation from 1936 onwards, including some 
links with policy and administration during the First World War. The subjects 
include—provision security stocks, dispersion and storage; changes 
proportionate supplies various foodstuffs and dietaries; crises under- 
and over-supply rationed foods; consumers’ prices and cost living, 
shipping and inland transport; organization manufacturing and other food 
industries; some international negotiations; and ‘welfare’ foods social 
service. The methods and difficulties rationing are treated Mr. 
Reddaway the first volume and Mr. Hammond. Rationing systems must 
related minimum needs and some customary demands, but inevitably 
supply. There are many different ways securing some acceptable balance 
according the information given the people and their moods partly 
developed propaganda. But most rationing systems require safety valves 
and was extremely fortunate that rationing potatoes was never required, 
and that bread was not rationed strictly for very long. 

Both books are well indexed and tables and charts provided 
Nash and Mr. Hammond are interesting and useful. 

ASHBY. 
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and Human Progress: Essay the Rise Industrial Civilization. 
Joun London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1951. xii 464 pp. 
charged with ideas and full interesting matter Professor Nef 
has courageously been breaking new ground. For more than generation 
has been the fashion decry the significant place accorded the older 
history books battles and stories military prowess. Why, was asked, 
follow the chroniclers giving abnormality human 


destructive physical wealth and hostile spiritual values, 
this exaggerated place the unfolding events? And the more positive 


and constructive factors economic and social development have moved 
and have rightly profited from the adjustments emphasis. But meanwhile 
institution has suffered overmuch neglect, spite occasional 
attempts draw attention its dynamic qualities, such were made the 
late Werner Sombart’s rather perversely argued thesis Krieg und Kapitalis- 
value this book lies much the suggestiveness its detail and 
the originality the points view widely read and humane scholar 
asin the main argument. The articulation its logical structure does not 
declare itself too readily; although the chronological development way 
periods within which the methods, strategy and usages war were influenced 
technological discoveries and changes (often independent those 
discoveries) the culture-pattern western Europe, easy follow. The 
story begins with the invention firearms and ends our own day with the 
weakening man’s intellectual repudiation Armageddon. Dr. Nef does 
not pretend objective. emotionally opposed militarism every 
form, and frankly regards war disease human nature. these 


not alone and has little that original offer; nor would 


probably wish claim that has added much the technique sociological 
analysis the investigation the phenomena power politics. Readers 


who are familiar with the author’s previous work the economic history 


Britain, France and the Low countries will recognise the chief line approach, 
based wide familiarity with the rise and ramification the metal 
trades and the heavy industries, and will appreciate the power and precision 
his attack the view that the demands war have stimulated the forces 
material progress. The treatment, terms invention and productive 
processes, the problems ‘supply’ the core the book. Linked with 
supply industrial consideration there what now call the logistics 
war—questions delivery, transportation and phasing the bringing 
stores and military units, the calculation the cost-ratio between 
men and and the assessment their relative expendability. And, 
although economic and political factors connected with the ownership 
the means production get little attention, Dr. Nef has much say about the 
attitudes engineers, inventors and the industrial Undershafts. The successful 
Archimedes, John Napier and Leonardo Vinci bloodthirsty 
appeals for the use their brains sets him thinking about the troubled 
consciences mathematical and mechanical geniuses among the ideologies 
and national loyalties more recent times. 

This not easy book use. contains plenty statements calculated 
every reader, and even more start him thinking new lines. 
Few will deny the morbid fascination the subjects treated will disagree 
with view the importance ‘drawing together knowledge’ the 
bits which historians have been disposed keep ‘in separate 
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History the Honourable Society Cymmrodorion and the 
and Cymreigyddion Societies (1751-1951). and 
Cymmrodor, vol. 1). London: the Society. 1951, 
285 pp. (illus.). 

The earliest known society Welshmen London, the Ancient 
founded 1715, annually honoured St. David and established 
which has now become famous girls’ school Middlesex. The member 
the second, the Cymmrodorion 1751, though beside the river Babylon, 
means hung their harps the willows but, during the 
the society’s existence, did great deal further scholarship, literary 
culture and music Wales. Before its dissolution the convivial 
reviver the Eisteddfod, had risen fill the gap; and the 
was established 1798. 1820 the Cymmrodorion had risen again, only 
fade out soon after 1840, but succeeded the third society 
same name, still active, more useful than ever, proud its royal 
and celebrating, this volume, two hundred years beneficent, intermittent, 
existence. 

The book means without interest for historians London 
account one strain which has contributed, not unworthily, its 
ment; value also social historians its analysis the occupations 
and status Welsh people the capital; but the main importance this 
noteworthy contribution Welsh history lies its treatment the successive 
Welsh societies the metropolis. Their aims and nature are clearly explained 
and illustrated, with touches the kindly humour which 
Professor Jenkins’s writing. The officials, far that possible, are traced 
and the prominent members—much-married Richard Morris, Owen 
his ease the Bull tavern, irascible, good-hearted David Samwel, 
Hugh Owen, almost the creator the modern Welsh educational system, 
and others—are described and their contributions Welsh culture competently 
assessed. The value the book students increased the 
the last fifty-nine pages illustrations, constitutional and literary 
and several lists members. 

connection with the latter there one point which some 
the present Honourable Society would have welcomed the views 
authors, namely the possible connection between these Welsh societies 
another haven for exiles search fellowship, the freemasons’ lodge. Some 
famous members, such Goronwy Owen, are known have been 
rule the 1755 constitution provides for officer who was 
tyler; and rule evidently contained some secret which the editors not 
print. More the point perhaps the possibility that William 
Cors gedol, president the Cymmrodorion, may have been the William 
Vaughan who was Warden Grand Lodge 1738 and 1739 and Deputy Grand 
Master 1744 (W. Songhurst, Minutes the Grand Lodge 
England, Q.C. 151). also possible that Sir Thomas Jones, 
probable founder the Ancient Britons, was identical with Sir Thoma 
Jones, member lodge Fleet Street 1725 (Songhurst, 


Press. 1951. xvi 384 pp. $5.00. 

Professor own contributions British history provided his 
ex-students responsible for the present festschrift with suitable unifying 
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They have produced between them twenty-two essays concerning 
historians Britain from Lingard and Hallam Tawney and Namier. Macau- 
lay, Green and Maitland have been excluded view the forthcoming 
publication work them Professor Schuyler himself, but otherwise 
the list reasonably representative one consisting eighteen British 
historians, three Americans and one Frenchman, Elie Halévy. Stubbs and 
Pollard are perhaps the most obvious omissions among the dead; the other 
hand there are three figures treated whom few would think primarily 
ashistorians, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Leslie Stephen and Lord Morley. Indeed the 
Maine Daniel Thorner the University Pennsylvania one 
the best the book. Generally speaking there the usual high level 
and competence one expects American writing this kind, 
and the volume reads much better than most miscellanies. 

Since most the authors presumably chose their subject because certain 
sympathy with it, there perhaps slight tendency undercritical. The 
Gardiner Erling Hunt shows inadequate appreciation the 
substance and importance Roland Usher’s critical examination his 
work, despite the reference Usher his footnotes. the other hand, 
there are one two cases—Goldwin Smith one point—where subject 
was clearly chosen that proved unrewarding. Certain American prejudices 
emerge; the preference for ‘scientific’ against ‘literary’ history (Sir George 
Trevelyan does not come out well) and course the great democratic prejudice. 
The last volumes Sir William Holdsworth’s great work are difficult 
swallow for American. clear picture emerges the development 
British historiography over the period covered; nor could one expected. 
that sense the volume like others the kind unsatisfying, though 
might well taken down now and again refresh one’s memory particu- 
pity that serious work honour serious scholar should 
marred single contribution. But the essay Winston Churchill 
Samuel Hurwitz Brooklyn College much lacking not only 
perception but elementary good taste that might serve warning how 
not write ‘great contemporaries’. fortunate for the good name 
Brooklyn College that another member its staff, Madeline Robinton 
contributes admirably appreciative study Eileen Power the concluding 
essay the book. Besides those mentioned, the authors dealt with are the 
following: Carlyle, Froude, Lecky, Adams, Andrews, Beer 
and Newton. 

Max BELOFF. 


Eckert. Brunswick: Verlag Albert Limbach. 1951. 339 pp. 2.80 DM. 
This varied and interesting volume the first series ‘yearbooks’ 
the teaching history published the Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher 
Brunswick. The Historical Association has had close and 
friendly relations with this organization, and can only welcome the emphasis 
international discussion which maintains, while regretting that financial 
have far prevented the appearance comparable English 
publication under some such title ‘The Year’s Work History Teaching’. 
this will come some day. the meantime the present volume offers 
some papers varying length, classified under the headings ‘Transactions 
and Essays’, ‘Reports’, ‘Short Notices’, and ‘Reviews School Textbooks’, 
much which direct interest both teachers English history and 
English teachers European history. 
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Underlying the whole work the attempt eliminate 
between nations free and friendly discussion between their history teacher, 
The pitfalls and the possibilities this procedure are many; the 
the evidence this volume, are encouraging. the last section 
British, French, German, and Dutch text-books are reviewed length 
historians other nationalities than those the authors. The 
seem here favour frank and constructive criticism. possible for common 
errors about foreign countries, the form oft-repeated myths and 
statements fact, universal country’s text-books that reviewes 
that country are themselves unaware them; international Teviewing, 
its purpose merely academic and the bias genuinely 
can such cases surprisingly helpful. But the critic must free 
and the author must receptive. Conditions can easily change, and whenever 
the discussions begin call for any form mutual accommodation, 
appears. 

There certainly are dangers, obvious concealed, attempts 
agreed statements the causes dispute between past rivals. The full 
text the theses Franco-German relations, drawn historians 
the two countries 1935, printed; they were criticized the time 
certain compromises, and attempt was made May 1951 revise som 
them. wide measure agreement was reached; what more 
today, however, that certain vital questions the two groups historians 
agreed differ before the war, and these points (particularly the important 
thesis no. XVIII), they still differ. similar set theses 
relations, drawn the Brunswick meeting July 1950, much briefer, 
and shows disagreement whatsoever, perhaps because some the more 
controversial issues (such the problem militarism and the whole Balka 
and Near Eastern development) are ignored altogether. What the theses 
fail, indeed, explain why the war took place all. 

For the most part, however, the papers and reviews published here 
individual efforts produced under normal academic conditions, and their 
range and variety reflect the greatest credit Dr. Eckert and his group 
collaborators. Among many other contributions may noted articles 
recent developments history teaching France, Germany, and Austria, 
and some substantial papers Anglo-German and Franco-German relations 
before 1914. The editor and publishers must congratulated the new 
venture, and offered our good wishes for its future success. 


Paris: Les Presses France. 1951. 160 pp. Frs. 240. 

For over thirty years, Roger Cousinet has been developing the theme 
this book. first sketched the outlines just after the first World 
the journal vie, and began fill them educational 
ference Geneva held 1922. Since that time the filling has been 
pleted Cousinet has assimilated the wealth books advocating activity 
methods through groups. Amongst those who have appreciably 
him are two Americans: Curtis and Carleton Washburne, the latte 
well-known exponent child-centred activity methods the 
But stronger force has been work conditioning thoughts: 
the rise and pervasion the so-called ‘new’ scientific humanism, whereby 
not only the techniques scientific study have been applied the teaching 
history, but the whole process history has come regarded 
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toenvironmental stimuli. previous books, Cousinet has grappled 
with both group-activity and scientific humanism: his sur 
was published 1947 and his milieu travail par 
Cousinet, history the study time things, and these things, 
concrete and visible, that wishes children study. Such study, argues; 
natural and pleasurable for them. Histories, not history, are the proper 
concern children; through these histories they develop sense history, 
and discovering these histories they teach themselves history. For 
Cousinet, this approach has the one great advantage not being concerned 
with nationalist matters which inflame minds and distort outlooks. Since 
things are the same the world over, discover their history, evolution and 
utilisation man, induces real humanity and sense kinship. divides 
these things studied into three categories. The first embraces man’s 
fundamental needs, the second the needs human beings their social groups, 
the third the history justice, administration, politics, and science. 
Each category breaks down into divisions for group work which children 
their own research; and the teacher concentrates making source material 
available. These are fertile suggestions. England, the technique has become 
familiar teachers history, through the writings Professor 
Dr. Strong, Mr. Boswell, and Mr. James Hemming, 
cite but few. But Professor Jeffreys would the first admit, 
the philosophic assumptions Cousinet’s book are not generally accept- 
able. For, exponent the new humanism, Cousinet gives little con- 
sideration what men have thought about this world the next. And these 
philosophic assumptions (which underlie great deal child-centred activity) 
matter great concern the present time: they have been admirably 
focused Professor Pilley the Manchester Guardian May 1952. 


SHORT NOTICES 

Geschichiswissenschaft (Freiburg Breisgau and Munich, Karl Alber, 
1951, 468 pp., DM. 18.00) Fritz Wagner, professor modern 
history the University Marburg, opens the important new series Orbis 
Academicus: Wissenschaft Dokumenten und Darstel- 
edited Dr. Wagner and Dr. Richard Brodfiihrer, assisted other 
German scholars, and designed include some sixty substantial volumes, 
each treating the history one particular field human knowledge. The 
editor each volume, selecting, translating and linking together significant 
passages from the works the leading exponents the chosen subject from 
its earliest beginnings the present day, will thus build for us, from the 
words the men who have made the subject, developing picture its 
growing realisation branch human knowledge with its own aims 
and methods. Dr. Wagner’s volume illustrates the difficulty this task 
when applied history: his book fact much less comprehensive than 
the plan the series and the title the volume would suggest, and 
fact essentially survey German historiography from about 1750 
onwards. deal with history the plan the series suggests would require 
many books, not one; and although Dr. Wagner reaches back Hesiod for 
his first quotation, Greek, Roman and medieval views history are very 
dismissed, and the choice medieval writers surprisingly unrepres- 
the chroniclers and historians who thought most seriously about 
what they were trying do. The treatment the earlier modern period 
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rather broader, though there are still some remarkable omissions; but with 
the eighteenth century the speculative and rather long-winded Germans 
shoulder all other writers out sight into odd corners, and indeed 
hard think how could otherwise the extracts are not mere 
snippets and isolated obiter dicta. The book concludes with useful annotated 
list more than 200 writers mentioned the text (of whom, however, only 
have been allowed speak for themselves), and ambitious but unequal 
analytical bibliography. the whole, although Dr. Wagner has produced 
interesting collection views spread over 2,500 years history, has 
not succeeded giving comprehensive survey the whole field. 


Private Property; the History Idea (London, Allen and Unwin, 
1951, 284 pp., 18s.), Dr. Richard Schlatter quotes with approval the remark 
that ‘intellectual production changes its character with material production,’ 
‘Theory’ insists ‘reflects practice.’ begin with the knowledge that there 
must many theories property there have been systems property 
rights. Consequently abandon the search for true theory property, 
and study the theories past ages. Only thus can learn construct 
theory suitable our own circumstances.’ This relativist approach will 
make the book unsatisfying those who believe that moral principles should 
determine public conduct. the other hand, relates theory 
The survey begins with brief notice the views Greek philosophers, 
followed fuller account the outlook the Roman jurists. detailed 
examination medieval theories property, the author points out that the 
originally uncompromising Christian attitude was modified through the grow- 
ing interests and responsibilities the church. stresses the levelling aspect 
the property theories the Reformation, well the more individualist 
side familiarised Dr. Tawney. general survey the position the seven- 
teenth century followed full account Locke’s labour theory and its 
influence England, France and America. Finally, Dr. Schlatter sketches 
the principal reactions Locke’s views from Hume down Maine and Marx. 
His description how the French revolutionaries veered from utilitarianism 
natural rights according their immediate interests, and how Luther, 
Calvin and Melancthon devised theories property which justified the des- 
poiling the church Rome, but ruthlessly opposed Anabaptist communism, 
particular interest. devotes much space theorists whose work 
not widely familiar. Aegidius Romanus, John Paris, Pufendorf, for example, 
are given adequate attention. His summaries the major theories property 
over wide field form valuable historical introduction the subject. 
Perhaps the greatest merit the book that Dr. Schlatter has done much 
surmount the limitations inherent the premises with which began his 
undertaking. 


Egypt, repeatedly conquered and containing many immigrants foreign 
blood, particularly fruitful field for study relations between various 
races. Race-Relations Ancient Egypt: Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, Roman, 
Davis (London, Methuen, 1951, xiv 176 pp., welcome 
contribution the subject, and brings together much useful information 
(not all strictly relevant). will certainly work reference; 
and though contains little, anything, that new, systematic survey 
this kind always serviceable. The author has read widely and liberal 
references his sources, though some recent publications are ignored, 
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because they were not accessible Johannesburg, where the author 
senior lecturer Witwatersrand University. indeed too ready 
refer the authority others rather than state his own opinion, and 
his treatment throughout little superficial; but makes not few acute 
observations, states the evidence with scrupulous fairness, and shows critical 
Space does not permit detailed comment. The statement (p. 35) 
that Alexander’s visit the oracle Ammon ‘was attempt his own 
establish his son-ship Zeus-Ammon’ against both evidence and 
probability. remark about Alexandria (p. 66) referred only 
work Egypt. Does the statement (p. 143) that Claudius 
granted Roman citizenship Egyptians who were apparently ‘not even 
citizens Alexandria’ find any justification 1183? The words 
surely refer merely the man’s domicile. There was occasion 
mention his Alexandrian citizenship; the relevant details were (1) that 
was Roman citizen (2) that his residence was 


Christianity and Pagan Culture the later Roman Empire Cornell 
University Press (London, Cumberlege), 1951, 145 pp., 20s.] the text 
three lectures delivered Professor Laistner the University 
Virginia October 1950. has added appendix English transla- 
tion John Chrysostom’s Address Vainglory and the Right Way for 
Bring Children, illustrate the manner which Christian leaders 
had already taken over Greco-Roman ethical teaching, efc. Chrysostom’s 
views the education the young are strikingly similar those Quin- 
‘Not only could two writers thinking about the same subject independ- 
ently arrive similar views, but some these had certainly become part 
the common stock ideas among thinking and educated persons long before 
the fourth Readers these lectures, who probably already owe 
great debt Professor Laistner for his book early medieval learning 
the west, will grateful for his more intensive treatment the earliest 
stages the transmission Greco-Roman culture: and not least for this 
translation Chrysostom’s tract. The lectures deal especially with rhetoric 
its accurate application, for example, the five parts oratory’), and 
its relation philosophy: both found valuable the higher education 


Dr. Mortimer’s Western Canon Law (London, Black, 1953, pp., 
1s, consists series lectures given the University California 
1951. The book timely because the revision the canon law the 
Church England which now being undertaken. The bishop Exeter 
has written this introductory study ‘for Anglican ordination candidates 
and for the Anglican clergy and laity general.’ necessary 
toremember this the book recommended other audiences. For example, 
the assumption that was blemish the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum 
1571 that advocated the granting permission re-marry the inno- 
cent party divorce case will not shared many non-Anglicans. 
One great merit the work that contains under single cover survey 
the subject from the Council Nicaea the present day. Inevitably 
the author has had selective and concentrate the periods greater 
His first chapter devoted the canons the great councils 
the fourth and fifth centuries, the code Dionysius, the Hispana and the 
collection received Charlemagne from Pope Hadrian known the 
The second chapter deals with the Celtic Penitentials and the False 
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Decretals. the central section the book the exciting story told the 
making the Corpus Juris Canonici, that great achievement the middle 
ages. Here the work the giants among canonists sketched in—that is, 
Burchard Worms, Gratian, Ivo Chartres, Gregory and Boniface 
The last two chapters are entitled Canon Law England after the 
Reformation’ and ‘The Characteristics Canon Law.’ The method introduc- 
ing into the text précis original documents has been adopted but not 
wholly happy. More attractive the way which the bishop suggests 
throughout the book points which would worth while following with 
further study, considerations which might help his audience with such 
current problems the union the churches. 


This survey the history all the Scandinavian peoples throughout 
the middle ages [Les peuples Scandinaves moyen dge, Lucien Musset, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires France, 1951, viii 342 pp. (maps), 
likely prove very useful manual. gives general, but clear and com- 
prehensive view primitive Scandinavia and the dawn history the north, 
the Viking expansion (here much omitted more properly pertaining 
the history France, Britain, Russia), the unification the countries, 
the conversion Christianity and the development the church, the troubles 
within the kingdoms the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the Union 
Kalmar. Two chapters are given social life, economic history, political 
organisation, and law. Musset has aimed presenting the commonly 
accepted opinion about the matters has described, and has not obtruded his 
own views. His synthesis securely founded thorough knowledge 
the subject and very extensive acquaintance with the work Scandinavian 
scholars. Something this sort has been much needed outside Scandinavia, 
and despite occasional minor inaccuracies (Hrolf was Hroar’s nephew, not 
his grandson, 29), and rare faults emphasis (as the scant treatment 
the Heruli, 25), Musset’s book fills the gap admirably. unfortunate 
therefore, that the book rather dull read straight through; quotation 
original sources would have made much livelier and more interest the 
general reader. The apparatus the book praiseworthy. There are, among 
other things, five historical maps, four dynastic genealogical tables, index 
index kings, and ample bibliographical information. lapses 
(e.g. the omission Islenzk Fornrit from the editions the sagas, 47) 
but both the general bibliography and the constant and full bibliographical 
footnotes are extremely valuable, perhaps the most valuable part 


Historians and archaeologists have long had cause grateful for the 
enlightened interest which the Ordnance Survey takes recording ancient 
sites and monuments. The Survey’s maps Roman, Dark Age, and 
Britain are, indeed, essential part the equipment every serious 
English history. This latest map [Ancient Britain, two sheets (North and 
South), with introduction and indices (36 pp.); scale 1/625,000; Ordnance 
Survey, 1951, 6s. 9d. the ‘major visible antiquities Great 
older than 1066’ intended appeal wider public, and its method 
topographical rather than scientific: for the restriction its scope antiquities 
which are both visible and good examples their kind greatly reduces its 
value distribution map, while the chronological period which covers 
extensive that cannot readily used the student any particular 
age. Its value will therefore chiefly for the intelligent tourist who wishes 
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observe the principal archaeological monuments his route, and for the 

archaeologist who desires quickly ascertain the location 
hill fort standing stone. For the former will invaluable adjunct 
the Little Guide and Handbook, while for the latter will take its 
beside Gazetteer and the Dictionary English Place-Names 


More Battlefields England Methuen, 1952, 216 pp. 
maps), Burne continues his studies the preliminary 
strategy, sites and tactics British battles. might thought that had 
skimmed the cream the subject his earlier volume, but one the 
paradoxes military history that battle which had little importance 
military student. Thus Dupplin Moor more interesting than Bannockburn, 
and Roundhay Down than the eighteen battles studied this book, 
ranging from the defeat Caradoc Langport, the Civil War, are less 
interesting than those studied Colonel Burne’s earlier work. The author 
stimulating the study the field, and his book will become 
companion the seeker-out battlefields. The military historian 
always faced with the difficulty that few men ever see battle whole. 
The medievalist has the added difficulty that those who described battle seldom 
fought had any idea the local topography; and compare accounts, 
than one exists, implies, often not, the comparison the improb- 
able with the impossible. Faced with this difficulty, Col. Burne visits the site, 
reads the authorities, and weighs the problem the light ‘inherent 
probability’. This involves far greater risks than the author appears 
realise, occasionally leads him prefer the less trustworthy two 
accounts simply because fits with his own ideas what happened. Again, 
what right have assume that Harold Hardrada, for example, saw the 
campaign Fulford and Stamford Bridge the same way modern staff 
college graduate? His outlook war and the character his troops were quite 
different. No: there must always element guess-work military 
history. But admit that, must also admit that Col. Burne’s guesses are 
more inspired than those most writers. 


The Peterborough Chronicle Harry Rositzke, New York, Columbia 
University Press (London, Cumberlege), 1951, xii 193 pp., 22s. 
useful translation; introduction, appendices, bibliography, even footnotes 
are kept discreet level, and the book provides informative but unen- 
cumbered version chronicle that has independent authority for the reigns 
Norman kings. Among slips translation and proof-reading the follow- 
ing are important the historian: 1016, ‘Scrobbesbyrig’ (Shrewsbury), 
tendered ‘Shropshire’; 1046, sentence has been omitted—‘in this same year 
bishop Siward died, and Archbishop Eadsig resumed the duties all his 
bishopric’; 1107, Ernulf was prior, not abbot, Canterbury; 1125, the mutila- 
tion the moneyers seen example justice, not injustice; 1127, 
‘the son William, duke Normandy’ inaccurate—‘pone eorles sunu 
Willelm’ (William, the son the duke) refers William Clito, son Robert; 
1140, the earl Chester quarrelled with Stephen mot because Stephen failed 
give him all asked; ‘The people the Maund district’ (1016) are the 
the courts (motes) were oppressive (1124); the mouth the Severn 
(997) does not lie Montgomeryshire, Wales! Mr. Rositzke’s use territorial 
titles often jars; bishop Wessex, king Mercia (for the more accurate 
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bishop Old Sarum, and his ‘normalisation’ 
names does not always lead happy results. But criticism this 
must not detract from the real value the translation which, 
cautious and accurate, gives complete version important Old English 
chronicle. 


Miss Barbara Dodwell’s edition Feet fines for the 
1198-1202 the Pipe Soc., vol. New Ser., vol, 
1952 (for 1950), Reading, the Society, xli 247 pp.] emphasizes the fact 
that the king’s court Angevin England attracted more suitors from 
Anglia than from any other region. Much this litigation was terminated 
agreements recorded indenture-form; and the ‘foot the fine’ the 
third part tripartite indenture (final concord), retained the 
court for record. These 461 fines (far more than exist for the same period 
for any other shire) largely concern free peasantry Anglo-Scandinavian 
extraction Ulfketel son Godric and the like). Often the lawsuit 
terminated final concord concerned only few acres land; and the 
litigants might poor secure remission court fees. Tenurial 
customs partible inheritance and holdings common survived this 
society, affecting, besides the land itself, the advowson churches. 
learned introduction brings out the value these lawsuits for the student 
East Anglian rural society (the townsmen did not use this procedure 
much). She also discusses the judges, who usually included local landowners 
and frequently the local sheriff, and the way which cases were heard and 
fines recorded. The whole volume interesting justify the intention 
the Pipe Roll Society publish all unpublished feet fines 1216, 


‘The utility good and reliable texts printed extenso charters and allied 
documents belonging the period anterior the 13th century, recognised 
all authorities medieval wrote the late Dr. 
Farrer his preface the first volume his Early Yorkshire 
published some forty years ago the medievalist knows only too well, 
the great project begun Farrer has been continued under the able 
editorship Charles Travis Clay, and this volume, Early Yorkshire 
Charters, vol. ix; The Stuteville Fee Archaeological Soc., Record 
Series, vol. vii) Leeds, The Society, 1952, xix 301 
the sixth the series for which Mr. Clay has been personally responsible, 
the fine scholarship which has characterised all the previous volumes has been 
more than merely maintained. The presentation 168 complete charter 
texts from wide range manuscript and printed source material prefaced 
two long essays with wealth genealogical learning—essays which will 
surely regarded for many years come the definitive work the 
various branches the Stuteville family and the lands they held. With supreme 
and scholarly care and wealth quoted authorities, Mr. Clay traces for the 
reader the descent the English Stutevilles and discusses the early genera- 
tions the Norman branch (Lords Valmont) 1337 when its English 
inheritance was finally forfeited. Both branches derived from that Robert 
Stuteville who the close the Conqueror’s reign shortly thereafter, 
came into the enjoyment the greater part the Yorkshire holdings 
Hugh Fitzbaldric, sheriff Yorkshire. After was captured 
1106 and condemned life imprisonment, large portion 
English lands was granted out Henry and was left his 
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Robert) restore the family fortunes loyal service the crown. 
The texts themselves, accompanied notes great historical genealogical 
and diplomatic value, are grouped according whether they are charters 
the Stuteville family, the knights’ fees, those relating the sub-tenure 
ofthe honour Mowbray. examining the volume the reader will not require 
hig attention drawn the model indexes and the finely produced collo- 

facsimiles. Mr. Clay and the Yorkshire Archaeological Society are 


becongratulated the publication yet another fine volume this invaluable 
The reprinting Professor Grodecki, appendix his Polish 
translation [Poznan-Wroclaw, Instytut Zachodni, 
1949, 434 pp. (illus., map), its Latin text, makes more readily available 
one the most important sources for the study the thirteenth-century 
Polish society and the early stages the German colonization Silesia. 
this ‘Book Henrykow’, Cistercian abbey founded 1227, its monks 
recorded anything that might value proving their titles their 
properties, including detailed statements eye-witnesses transactions 
and peasants retelling the traditions current their villages. 


Orvieto is, apart from its wine, one the most delightful Umbrian towns, 
and certainly not the least important: but has been unaccountably neglected 
historians, except for the industrious though unreliable Fumi. Dr. Daniel 
first book, Mediaeval Orvieto: the Political History Italian 
City-state, Consort Prize Essay for 1950) (London, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1952, xxv 170 pp. (illus.), thus covers subject about 
which nothing has hitherto been written English, and little Italian. 
His account inevitably begins with 1157, when the autonomous status 
the commune was first recognised the papacy, covers the exciting period 
the struggle for independence against Sienna, the emergence the popolo, 
and the desperate fight against the Ghibellines and the popes, and ends with 
the establishment the absolutism Ermanno Monadelschi Dr. 
Waley has worked throughout primary sources, and has made exhaustive 
use the local records—in particular the ‘Riformagioni’ minutes the 
council, which are virtually complete (it hardly seems credible) from 1295 
The volume will take its place once, not only England, 
standard work. Moreover, has typical value, for the story duplicated 
some extent many others the hundreds medieval Italian communes, 
particularly those central Italy. the other hand, emphasising this, 
Dr. Waley underestimates the significance his own work, for even those who 
have spent few hours there must realise that Orvieto was not commune 
just like any other. never fact possible Italy isolate political from 
artistic and cultural history, the author has modestly attempted do. 
the relatively brief period covered this book the Palazzo del Commune, 
Palazzo Vescovile, Palazzo dei Papi, and especially the superb Duomo, 
were built: remarkable achievement over short span, city some 
20,000 inhabitants. neglect this aspect civic life must necessarily 
give incomplete not distorted picture. Moreover, the one aspect 
inevitably reacts sometimes the other. The Duomo for example was begun 
order Pope Urban IV, while was residing Orvieto 1263, order 
commemorate the Miracle Bolsena (where priest had found drops 
blood the Host which had consecrated). natural imagine that 
the project had some sort political economic well religious motivation. 
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news scholars that there was influential colony Italians 
Southampton the middle ages. The tomb the Sclavonian 

rowers formerly St. Nicholas’ church has often been described; the volumes 

the Southampton Record Society have given numerous glimpses the 

Italian community; and the authoress this book has herself dealt with 

aspects the question her earlier articles. But Italian and 

Shipping Southampton, 1270-1600, Alwyn Ruddock 
Records Series, edit. Rothwell and Merson, 

Col., 1951, 300 pp. (illus.), 25s.] the first attempt tell the story 
whole, and the telling could hardly have fallen better narrator. Miss 
Ruddock has not been content with local records, valuable though they are, 

but has levied contribution, her readers’ profit, the Public Record Office 
and the archives Venice and Genoa. Broadly speaking, the rise and 
cline the Italian colony falls between the mid-fourteenth and the mid- 
sixteenth Niccolo Marini, whose great mansion West Hall 
impressed Leland, was almost the last the Italians 
significant that the Marini were Genoese, for, Miss Ruddock proves, 
Genoa was always more interested Southampton than was Venice. The 
lumbering Genoese dromonds, unlike the lighter and handier Venetian galleys, 
could not face the navigation the lower Thames, and their bulky cargoes 
alum, woad, Mediterranean fruits and wines were more likely find vent 
amongst the West Country clothiers than the luxury goods which the Venetians 
took London. The latter, however, were not entirely uninterested South- 
ampton. The Flanders galleys called there times, and after the great London 
riots 1457, there was attempt shift the Venetian colony Southampton 
and Winchester. The Florentines, too, appear occasionally Southampton, 
though, like the Venetians, they found better market for their fine silks 
and luxury goods London. Miss Ruddock’s book not only describes the 
rise and fall the Italian colony Southampton. raises numerous problems 
wider scope. How far, for example, were English merchants indebted 
the Italians for training business methods? what extent was the decline 
outports near London, like Southampton, due the competition London 
merchants? has generally been explained geographical reasons, notably 
the silting-up rivers and harbours. But Tudor sea-going ships were very 
small and did not draw much water. may well that shall have 
revise our opinions, and Miss Ruddock gives several indications that shall. 


The second volume The and Register Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280-99, 
edited Miss Rosalind Hill [Lincoln Record Society Publications, 
vol. 43, Lincoln, The Society, 1950 (for 1946), 205 pp., 
warmly welcomed. contains the institutions benefices and confirmations 
heads religious houses the archdeaconry Northampton. The same 
careful methods editing are followed the first volume, normal entries 
being calendared abbreviated form, while any unusual entry transcribed 
full and preceded short summary English. The Northampton 
records are similar those the neighbouring archdeaconry 
which Miss Hill has already described fully her first volume. her 
tion this volume, therefore, she draws attention only special points 
interest, particularly the organization and endowment some Northampton 
private chapels, chantries and hospitals. Lincoln archdeaconry, the 
parish clergy seem have been drawn mainly from the diocese and often 
from neighbouring villages; there evidence suggest that papal provisions 
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being used excessively unreasonably, that English livings were 


ing invaded hordes foreigners. Scandalous pluralism was rare, though 
Bishop Sutton, like other bishops his time, made ample provision for his 
kinsmen, whom Master Thomas Sutton, the able and energetic but some- 
times unpopular archdeacon Northampton, prebendary Thame, and rector 
Walgrave, was probably one. Otherwise the records throw little light the 
human side the character; appears chiefly canonist, 
enforcing the canon law and insisting his episcopal rights his dealings 
houses and lay patrons. few errors have been noticed, 
Thoma for Thome (p. 129, ll. 24, 32), 26), Ricardi for Ricardo 


chief interest Chancellor Frederick Harrison’s Life Medieval 
College: the Story the Vicars Choral York Minster Murray, 
1952, xiv 349 pp. (illus.), 21s.] that based original material which 
alone has studied. The records the York College Vicars Choral, 
discovered him wall safe the chapter library, are the fullest records 
surviving for the history any such college English cathedral church, 
Such colleges were important, for, residentiary canons became fewer 
the later middle ages, cathedral services were largely maintained vicars 


choral, The book not much history the vicars’ college York 


popular description the documents which such history might based. 
Canon Harrison has chosen write for the ‘average reader’ who may have 
never ‘even heard secular collegiate clergy’. Therefore omits all references 
toauthorities, Scholars will regret this, and may sometimes find difficult 
his interpretations, his claims that royal charter 1268 was the 
first incorporation the college, and that the vicars drank Benedictine after 
dinner and supper. Nevertheless, the book contains much interest both 
for the scholar and general reader, particularly perhaps the account the 
medieval ‘History Tables’ which first year vicars had learn heart. 
surely oversight that two instances the same document printed 
twice nearby pages (pp. 128, 132; 253, 255). 


Selected Rolls the Chester City Courts the late and early 
fourteenth Centuries, edited Mr. Hopkins (Chetham Society Publications, 
Third Series, vol. ii, Manchester, The Society, 1951, 138 pp. 35s.) 
the author aims provide the reader with sample from the long series 
rolls preserved the City Archives.’ The method chosen transcribe 
five rolls full, two each from the Portmote and Pentice Courts and one 
Crownmote Roll pleas the crown. Some readers may feel that would 
have been preferable print from beginning end few actions with all the 
many formal entries essoins distresses and the like, which preceded the 
hearing court, thus leaving room for selection final pleadings from 
larger number rolls, with the remarkably interesting and valuable informa- 
tion which they contain. student, however, likely quarrel with the 
introduction, which the greater part devoted careful and 
discussion the origins, powers and procedure the courts. 
The duties the judicatores doomsmen, and the respective spheres plaints 
and inquests and compurgation and many other legal topics are treated 
and related the customs other boroughs and cities, especially 
with those London. The remainder the introduction deals with the social 
life the city acceptable fashion, though one wonders whether ‘beer’, 
beverage foreign origin, was brewed here early and 
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whether 1316 ‘dosser’ (explained paperhanger) had any Paper han 
and how and where hung it. Here and there some instances faulty 
reading occur. Misreading vertical strokes the handwriting either 
the original rolls printer’s copy result eximitium and 
place exeuntium and exeuntibus (pp. 125), for 
Chaumberlain (pp. 27, 28) and Lanude for 
Staundon and thalonem radiatum for chalonem are the same type. 
Janinesinan should Thomas Janinesman, not unusual way 
oremployee. These occasional slips, disturbing rather than 
ant, not affect the general merit text and introduction, preliminary 
study which will prove real help any research-worker embarking 
examination the Chester records. 


The Lordship Oswestry, 1393-1607 (Shropshire Archaeological Society, 
Shrewsbury, 1951/2, 176 pp. (maps), 21s.) Mr. Slack prints number 
surveys the three component parts the lordship—the town and liberties 
Oswestry; the manor the Duparts; and the manor Traian. The earliest 
survey late fourteenth-century rental Oswestry town and manorial 
extent part the Duparts manor. There are three sixteenth-century surveys 
—of the whole lordship (1577); the estate considerable tenant within 
the lordship (1585); and the manor Duparts (1586). The most detailed 
survey the lordship that made John Norden 1602, which added 
short rental 1607. Mr. Slack has summarised information concerning the 
evolution rents table, and has written useful short introduction, 
Professor Jones Pierce has written foreword. The documents printed are 
interesting from number points view. There considerable evidence 
Welsh forms tenurial organization east Offa’s Dyke. The agrarian system 
based the gwely shown process disintegration between the dates 
the earliest and latest surveys. the same time the surveys (especially 
the detailed one 1602) are considerable general interest, containing evidence 
about tenants’ customary rights, enclosures and other agricultural matters. 
The volume worthy contribution enthusiastic worker local history 
the increasing storehouse available the general historian. 


narrate six centuries Oxford college’s history just over 200 
pages mean feat but this small compass Mr. Hodgkin, who was 
provost Queen’s 1940, the sexcentenary year, has given account 
which once full, vivid and scholarly. [Six centuries Oxford College: 
History the College, Oxford, Blackwell, 1949, xiii 
224 pp. (illus.), 25s.]. links skilfully, and always close relationship 
national history, the varying fortunes the university and the college and 
tells the great men, from John Wyclif Oliver Franks, whom has produced 
harboured. not every college which can boast two cardinals, one 
whom was poisoned his own chaplain! Mr. Hodgkin also deals fully 
with the particular connection Queen’s with the North Country and explains 
the origin such terms Taberdar and such functions the Head 
and Needle-and-Thread Feasts. (The cuisine appears, however, 
favourable light the Boiled: Beef riot 1748 result which twenty- 
seven men took their names off the college books!). The architectural evolution 
from Gothic Palladian treated very thoroughly and interesting 
find that the great reconstruction was carried out 
famous architect but, for the most part, local craftsman, although 
Hawksmoor designed the cupola the fagade. The book excellently produced 
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there are many attractive illustrations, among which may noted 
photograph the fellows 1866 and unforgettable portrait 
Streeter encouraging the Cambridge readers must charitably 
that the reference the index ‘Peterhouse College’ due less 
ignorance than faulty proof reading. F.R.S. 


Delio Cantimori’s Italienische Haeretiker Benno 
1949, xiii 509 pp. (frontis.), Sw. frs. 28) the translation into 
German, Professor Werner Kaegi, ttaliani del which 
published 1929 and now out print. This work constitutes funda- 
contribution the Italian reform movement the sixteenth century. 
The author stresses the importance humanism for the growth and develop- 
Italian Reform. helped create individual and unorthodox 
which brought the Italian reformers into conflict not only with the 
Catholic church, but also frequently with the ecclesiastical authorities 
the countries where they had found refuge. Hence the author’s insistence 
describing them heretics; says the preface which has written 
for the German edition: ‘the Italian humanists were heretics for everybody: 
for Catholics, Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvinists’ (p. vii). Since the history 
movement primarily concerned with men who sooner later chose 
the road exile, the relations the Italians with the reformed leaders and 
communities abroad, particularly Switzerland, occupy large part this 
work, which also considerable interest for the history the Reformation 
The author shows how the hopes cherished Italy the religious 
liberty enjoyed abroad were time and again disappointed, but also how 
the opinions and activities the exiles were liable create difficulties for 
the reformed communities their countries refuge. studying the single 
personalities the movement the light their mutual relationships, 
succeeds conveying the significance general characteristics they had 
common, despite the great differences between their various views—such 
their critical and individualist attitude and their emphasis the moral element 
Christianity. The work contains much important material the leading 
figures the movement—Curione, Occhino, Castellion, the Sozzini and 
others—and concludes with discussion Fausto Sozzini’s activities 
Poland, Excellently translated Professor Kaegi, the German edition includes 
many additions and corrections, particularly the footnotes. The work has 
already become indispensable for the student Italian Reform. 


Historians Tudor England have never entirely neglected the Anglica 
Historia Polydore Vergil, which was first printed 1534, with third 
edition 1555 bringing the narrative the year 1538. Part this was pub- 
lished 1844 and 1846 for the Camden Society translation Sir Henry 
and most the remainder Mr. Hay 1950. has now completed 
notable historical writer Polydore Vergil: Renaissance Historian 
and Man Letters, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952, xiii 223 pp., 25s.) 
which partly biography and partly assessment the position the writer 
Renaissance historian. Polydore Vergil was fairly prolific author who 
lived long while: was friendly competitor with, well correspondent 
Erasmus, and issued Adagia 1498 which was several times enlarged 
and reissued, but which paled into insignificance beside Erasmus’ own com- 
with the same title. None the less this work, his Commentariolum 
Dominicam Precem, later censured the Index, his dialogues prodig- 
patience and other topics, established his place among the scholars 
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his age. 1499 published, and later amplified, inuentoribus 
kind encyclopaedia religion and ethics with large number illustrations 
from wide variety authors. was demonstration his humanist 
attainment. Coming England papal collector 1502, was apparently 
invited compile narrative history England Henry VII, which 
completed 1513, publishing revised version Basel 1534, followed 
other revisions. Mr. Hay devotes most his space examination the 
sources available Vergil and his use them, his comments, his reliance Upon 
documents, and the way which reflects his own age his credulity, 
scepticism and selection matter. used documents, including statutes 
when occasion served, and turned the whole into the conventional Ciceronian 
Latin then expected from him. The vernacular despised. was, 
course, orthodox Catholic, pluralist archdeacon who attacked Wolsey 
after his fall and deliberately omitted all reference the dissolution the 
monasteries; the end remained Italian, noting events with the detach- 
ment the foreigner living London. One result Mr. Hay’s careful 
analysis that Polydore Vergil likely given greater weight 
ity for Tudor England than has usually been the case the past, and 
may compared with Commynes, although with reservations, contempor- 
ary witness value, integrity and critical capacity. Mr. Hay adds 
Vergil’s correspondence—forty-six letters all—an analysis the 
variations between the existing texts the Historia Anglica, and number 
extracts from the manuscript version this before 1485. this book read 
conjunction with the texts which constant reference made, the result 
will far fuller comprehension humanist long resident England 
than has been possible before and serious addition our comprehension 


The life and the writings Sir Thomas More have deservedly received 
good deal attention during the last thirty years. important figure 
the history English scholarship and the development the English 
language; was statesman prominence and has received from Rome 
the honour The emphasis given these aspects his life 
has diverted attention little from the book with which his name inseparably 
connected, and Mr. Hexter has done useful service considering 
again More’s Utopia: the biography idea [Princeton University Press, 
(London, Cumberlege), 1952, xii 171 pp., 20s. The Utopia, written 
two parts, almost certainly 1515 and 1516, published Latin Basel, 
subjected close analysis the light the circumstances which 
appeared; Mr. Hexter takes the book seriously and treats neither 
amusing satire nor economic treatise directed against rising middle 
class capitalist exploiters the soil. The communism the Utopia was 
part the political thought: better order society something 
like communism could and should imposed the Prince upon society 
once regulated and austere. Before had had full experience what 
government directly implied, More expected social reformation decree 
and was later bitterly disappointed. Mr. Hexter’s analysis simple and fair, 
but adds little our knowledge either the man his time. The citations 
from Ralph Robinson’s Tudor translation are frequently inaccurately tran- 
scribed, and footnote like ‘Plato, Republic passion’ not very helpful. 


few misprints may noted. p.11, n.3 for ‘Venice’ read ‘Venetian’; line 12, for 
‘Richard read ‘Richard p.159 n.5 for ‘St. Andrews’ read 
read ‘not’; and (possibly), p.182, line 30, for ‘Venice’ read ‘virtue’. 
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Those who claim More communist will find this book their side, 
although any real affinity between him and the ideas Marx and Kautsky 
isnot suggested. The whole narrative may appeal more students political 


The layman may perhaps excused for questioning the usefulness yet 
another book well-worn theme the Henrician Reformation, but this 
field which will continue tempt men try lance. Dr. Philip Hughes, 
the author the present volume, The Reformation England, vol. The 
Proceedings Hollis and Carter, 1950, xxi 404 pp. (illus.), 
noted Catholic historian, brings imposing facade scholarship 
his task, though would scarcely lay claim any original scholarship 
and indeed one place over modestly states that ‘this but outline 
history’. The introduction, which deals with the economic changes the 
early sixteenth century (pp. 9-14), must confessed, does not inspire 
confidence: the invention fictitious parliament 1525 (p. 110), the remark 
the foreign policy the closing years the reign (p. 114), the implication 
224) that Cromwell entered the Reformation parliament for one the 
duke Norfolk’s boroughs, the statements the nature the religious 
changes (p. 198), will add the misgivings. the other hand, strictly 
issues, Dr. Hughes has some interesting things say—e.g. 
the technical meaning the term suspectae (p. 55.n.), the small 
proportion parochial clergy who were graduates (pp. 84-5), ‘the infrequency 
with which the average Catholic received Holy Communion’ (p. 92) (mentioned 
subject ‘that still awaits investigation’). Again, his analysis the state 
the monasteries statistically impressive—Mr. Baskerville’s treatment 
comes for some pointed comment (p. 386): pity that the author has 
not seen fit cite the weighty verdict the late editor the Lincoln 
Visitations. Dr. Hughes does not dispose the dilemma posed his own 
did the royal propaganda win easy victory what 
should have been the hardest fronts all?’ (p. 100): his answer, ‘these were 
longer Catholic monks and nuns the moment when the commissioners 
came round take their more less willing surrenders’ (p. 321), will appear 
some mere tautology. 


The high reputation the Home University Library will sustained 
Parker’s The English Reformation 1558 (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1950, viii 200 pp., 5s.). The author has set his ecclesiastical narrative 
exactly the right depth political background; his interpretations and 
information are modern and take note recent work the subject; has 
the faculty expounding even theological questions with simple clarity; 
his occasional recourse contemporary experience clue the past 
happy and illuminating; and writes effectively and pleasantly. The scholar 
will enjoy the book. the student will boon, and should take its place 
the best short introduction the subject. Amidst much that excellent, 
there are inevitably few occasions when one tempted raise query. 
Whatever the facts amounted to, one doubts whether any Tudor sovereign 
would have claimed ‘theory’ ‘that the English crown could determine 
the religion England according its own interpretation the Christian 
(p. 72). And pp. 79-80 the position parliament seems 
exaggerated against both the crown and convocation. Cawdrey’s Case, 
for example, Elizabethan judges described the act supremacy declara- 
tory act; which implies rather different theory the royal supremacy. 
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One misses any echo Baskerville’s work the clergy and and 
166 Mr. Parker accepts Miss thesis about the organised character 
the Marian emigration, the evidence for which will hardly bear scrutiny, 
These slight criticisms, however, not detract from one’s respect for Teally 
admirable little book. 


Episcopacy and the Royal Supremacy the Church England the XVI 
Century (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1950, 137 pp., 10s. 
Davies, thoughtful and scholarly little book, interest both the modern 
Anglican churchman and the historian. consists three essays: the teaching 
Anglican formularies and writers about episcopacy; the royal supremacy 
and its effect episcopacy; and the teaching Anglican formularies and 
writers about the royal supremacy. The central concern discover 
how far episcopacy was regarded essential the church: how far, that 
say, the office bishop was thought exist jure divino. The question, 
course, became vital issue the Elizabethan contest between Anglican 
and Puritan; and the undoctrinaire character Anglican 
thought that even vigorous champion bishops Whitgift did not 
base his defence the argument divine right. Mr. Davies surveys Anglican 
doctrine from the Bishops’ Book 1537 Hooker and Bancroft, and sees 
many shades thought, from Erastian todivine right. His analysis 
views is, one would expect, illuminating, and the space devoted Bilson 
instructive. The royal supremacy and the documents surrounding are 
scrutinised and discussed terms the distinction between the potestas 
ordinis and the potestas jurisdictionis. comments the virtual suppression 
from 1534 1554 the bishop’s visitatorial powers Ordinary and recognises 
that the royal supremacy contained potential threat rights inherent 
the episcopal office, though practice more good than harm came it. 
commenting Elizabeth’s attitude convocation and parliament, 
Mr. Davies perhaps underestimates her support the clerical body against 
the laity; and certainly slips attributing the authorship the Second 
Admonition Parliament Cartwright. One grateful for this able and sugges- 
tive discussion historical question, written with consciousness its 
living interest. 


English private devotional literature throughout the religious changes 
the sixteenth century theme which, curiously enough, little justice 
has far been done. Helen White The Tudor Books Private Devotion 
(Univ. Wisconsin Press, 1951, xii 284 pp., $4.75), has made study 
books private prayer and meditation, mainly the vernacular, during 
the transitional period. Its importance that helps fill the gaps between 
the books common prayer, but more especially the void before the public 
ordering worship the state, the later Henrician age, when the theological 
climate was altering without any very evident liturgical result. reveals 
first, the influence the traditional elements private devotion, deriving 
their strength and their continuity from their basic scriptural origins; secondly, 
that while the doctrinal transformation caused differences emphasis 
the Passion Prayers the attitude adopted towards the saints), almost 
important were the social and political conceptions that underlay the 
composition the selection prayers and meditations the private manuals, 
This can seen the demand the middle classes, for which the books 
mainly catered, for manuals that bore some relation their work vocation; 
the realization the government the value the vernacular books 
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private prayer instruments religious education, companions, were, 
the books public worship; and the professed aim compilers like 
Richard Whitford Thomas Becon produce something suitable for the 
social groups. Such are some the threads followed the author 
her careful analysis, valuable bibliographically, the Psalters, Primers 
and other books general prayers and guides the devout life. particular 
interest are her remarks the constituents the Primer the period 
1538, the period the Rouen-Paris Primers, especially that the Regnault 
Horae, which found their way into the hands English printers like Robert 
Redman and Robert Toye; also her chapter the Fifteen Oes, prayers 
invoking the sufferings Christ, originally printed Caxton, which their 
1578 version have come lay stress the penitence the believer rather 
than the emotional intensity the Passion. These private books devotion 
are shown here subtle mirror doctrinal change, but change that seems 
made spring naturally and organically from the medieval 


This volume the Yorkshire Archaeological Society (Select XVI- 
Century Causes Tithe from the York Diocesan Registry, edit. Purvis, 
Record Series, vol. cxiv, Leeds, The Society, 1949, xiii 179 pp.) contains 
transcripts and abstracts significant passages selected from tithe suits 
which the greater part the proceedings was recorded English. The forty- 
one suits represented, though forming but small proportion the hundreds 
sixteenth-century cases the registry, sufficiently indicate the wealth 
information found this little-used source. Case after case embodies 
the ipsissima verba witnesses they testify parish and manor boundaries, 
the descent land, the prices local commodities, and they recall, 
occasionally remarkable feats memory, the ancient customs their 
districts. the editor claims, there perhaps other class document, 
comparable bulk, which can vividly illustrate the social, ecclesiastical, 
and agricultural pattern Tudor England and its local variations. York- 
shire such variations derived mainly from the exemption from tithe en- 
joyed one-time monastic, and chiefly Cistercian, estates. the succinct 
introduction which refers this consequence the Dissolution Dr. Purvis 
outlines the nature tithe and draws attention the main features his 
documents; the decline from the use Latin and strict legal form, the charac- 
teristic absence complete records for the majority cases, and the intermin- 
able, vexatious, and costly delays the spiritual courts. Yet there was 
the volume litigation. These courts, attacked the 
instruments clerical oppression became, after 1540, the resort laymen 
anxious discover and assert their newly acquired rights. 


his introduction Wiltshire County Records: Minutes Proceedings 
Sessions, 1563 and 1574 1592 (Wiltshire Archaeological and 
History Society, Records Branch, vol. iv, Devizes, 1949, xxviii 246 pp.), the 
editor, Mr. Johnson, concludes that the earliest surviving minute 
book transactions county quarter sessions. His statement that ‘the evi- 
dence contains business done assizes and special sessions justices 
the peace interest because unusual’ perhaps exaggerated, especially 
special sessions, for which search vain for anything beyond 
notes. Mr. Johnson’s confession that ‘its entries are for the most 
jejune and often tell very little the particular details the judicial 
the Bench’ truer assessment the value this minute book, 
which indeed lies more the fact that substitute for the lost early 
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Wiltshire sessions rolls. The entries consist mainly notes Tecognizances, 
indictments and fines; more significant are the occasional orders 

vagrancy, poor relief, rates, roads and bridges, and the county gaol and house 
Unfortunately, there little about the pre-1597 parochial 
‘collectors for the poor’, and topographical details are negligible. Mr. 
introduction yet another admirable general account the activities the 
justices, illuminated references the text which follows it. The difficulties 
which must have experienced preparing the text will obvious those 
who have handled rough minute books—the scrawled, hasty memoranda 
busy attorneys. Mr. Johnson has surmounted these obstacles manner 


only fairly recently that the writings group eminent catholic 
theologians, teaching the middle the sixteenth century the University 
Salamanca, have begun receive the attention they deserve from economic 
historians. The School Salamanca: Readings Spanish onetary Theory, 
1544-1605 (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1952, xii 134 pp. 12s 
Marjorie Grice-Hutchinson has rendered useful service making accessible 
English readers summary the views these Spanish scholars about 
usury and other mercantile practices that were difficult reconcile with 
the teachings the church. She has also added translation some the 
most significant texts. These writings display close and realistic acquaintance 
with the business practices their time and they formed original contribu- 
tion economic thought, especially their intelligent explanation 
differences exchange rates between different countries and their realization 
the connection between the influx American treasure into Spain and the 
rise prices there. the latter subject they appear have anticipated the 
much better known work Bodin. clear that the Spanish theologians 
did much shape the subsequent catholic doctrine the subject illicit 
business practices, but the author less convincing when she tries prove 
their influence the later development the economic theory 
Throughout she writes more student economic doctrine than 


The history the Spanish Empire still presents much unexplored ground, 
and Dr. Koenigsberger’s book The Government Sicily under Philip 
Spain: Study the Practice (London, Staples Press, 1951, 
227 pp. (map), makes important contribution our knowledge 
one its less studied aspects. Based considerable extent unpublished 
material, among which the rich collection Spanish letters and relations 
the British Museum, succeeds giving comprehensive picture Habs- 
burg government Sicily the second half the sixteenth century. The 
relationship between central government and provincial administration 
was one the major problems the Empire, and not only the 
creation the council Italy 1558 constituted, according the author, 
revolutionary change the conception the role the central government 
(p. 72), does not seem have done much towards solving this problem; 
the contrary, says 176, its constitution largely contributed the 
lack central control Sicily. Administrative reforms Sicily itself also 
followed the pattern conciliar government; the whole, they seem have 
had more far-reaching effects the country. Sicilian desire for autonomy, 
frequently conflicting with the aims Spanish government, and the attempts 
reconciling the two, provide one the most interesting subjects this work, 
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Sicilian interests were times sacrificed Imperial policy, particularly 
the matter taxation, the monarchy did not necessarily always prevail. 
Sicilian immunities and opposition were important factors reckoned with; 
the parliament could cause serious trouble the viceroys over donatives 
153); could powerful commune like Messina. The nobility aquiesced 
the administrative reforms which excluded from the central administration 
(p. 87), but the need for additional revenue and the 
resulting sale jurisdiction actually increased its power. Indeed, 
according the author ‘the financial demands empire, much Sicilian 
were responsible for the failure the Spanish monarchy’ 
modernize Sicilian administration (p. 139). However, these demands not 
appear have constituted excessive burden Sicilian economy. The 
interesting, though clearly approximative price indices 141 seem con- 
firm Venetian ambassador’s view that the Sicilians were only ‘moderately 
burdened’ (p. 142). Not all the problems the Habsburgs had face Sicily 
were new; more than one them they had inherited from the Aragonese 
rulers, One would have welcomed fuller information this point, and also 
more comparison with the conditions prevailing the Spanish dominions 
Italy. But such desiderata not diminish the value this book for the 
student Sicily and the Spanish Empire the sixteenth century. The 
work preceded useful survey the institutions the Spanish Empire, 
including some interesting remarks the social composition the councils, 


Miss Irene Wright, with her Further English Voyages Spanish 
1583-1594 [Hakluyt Society Publications, Second Series, vol. xcix, 1951, 
314 pp. (illus., completes trilogy which she prints transla- 
tions the principal documents relating the sixteenth-century English 
voyages from the Archivo Indias Seville. work the greatest 
interest and important contribution the maritime history the period. 
Miss Wright displays much advantage her great knowledge Spanish 
affairs and able illuminate especially the documents Drake’s expedition 
the West Indies 1586. This now appears sharp perspective most 
significant episode, shattering Spanish confidence the Indies. Had been 
followed some the troops wasted the Netherlands remarkable 
results might have followed. was, the Spaniards quickly recovered 
themselves, showing that the cumbrous machine colonial government 
could, occasion, made work rapidly and effectively. The initiative 
slipped from English hands. Other documents concern the English Roanoke 
Island ventures: part the company the Lion, bound for Virginia 1585, 
marooned Jamaica; Pedro Diaz tells much about Grenville’s voyage 
1586; Drake seen collecting negroes bring labour into the colony; the 
Spaniards make series attempts find the English privateering base 
(as they regarded it). There are many other documents privateering the 
West Indies which make disappointing that the collection ends decade 
before the close the sea-war there. greatly hoped that Miss Wright, 
another, will continue the publication the Seville material for the obscure 
last years the century. is, the volume the most stimulating collection 
new material the Elizabethan overseas ventures which has appeared 
for very many years. 


Naval Wars the Levant Anderson, Univ. Press, 1952, 


619 pp. maps), is, many ways, companion volume 
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the same author’s Naval Wars the Baltic. text-book immense 
erudition, covering considerable detail three centuries naval operations 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea from twelve years before 
Lepanto Sinope, (but not the Crimean War.) There also 
chapter starting with the fall Constantinople. The great value the book 
lies the fact that much the ground covered, especially the earlier part, 
has seldom ever been explored English writers, that its use students 
whose interests lie that way will incalculable. take but one example 
many: though (as Dr. Anderson himself notes) ‘everyone knows that 
Venice was once great naval power, but few people could give any account 
that power’s naval history.’ indeed measure this book’s stature 
that these words, true when written, hardly remain now. The facts 
Venice’s naval greatness are all here. The author knows his own mind, 
imposes his own strict rules and limitations. Strategy, tactics and 
are left severely alone: the facts only are assembled, and allowed 
speak for themselves. this programme resolutely adheres, with the 
result that his work sense interpretative—it not intended 
Yet first-class book reference emerges, for the facts are certainly there 
superabundance, well documented and very clearly set out. their 
accuracy, all that this reviewer dare say that they are completely accurate 
wherever his own knowledge can test them—and shrewdly suspects that 
few this country could honestly say more. Yet this guarantee, limited 
is, when combined with the author’s long-established reputation for thorough- 
ness and careful scholarship, sufficient make perfectly safe for the student 
rely upon all the facts. 


The Struggle for Sovereignty England from the Reign Queen Elizabeth 
the Petition Right (Michigan State College Press (Oxford, Blackwell), 
1950, vii 191 pp., 17s. 6d.), Professor Mosse has embarked analysis 
the struggle for power from the reign Elizabeth until the Petition 
Right. not concerned with the day day objectives the political 
ends achieved but with the theories and philosophies some the participants, 
including Hayward, Raleigh, James Bacon and Coke. This essentially 
work abstraction, but also rewarding book, for the theme isa 
fascinating one. displays the progressive destruction the safeguards 
the individual before the emergence the supreme authority the state. 
St. Germain, Bodin and others paved the way, but each reserved some element 
natural law beyond the reach the sovereign power. time 
the limitations the crown ‘were purely voluntary (on the king’s part) 
and utilitarian: natural law was totally absent.’ This virtual extinction 
emasculation natural law many writers left the ‘king parliament’ 
free claim sovereign power over the life, liberty and property the subject. 
But already the two elements the sovereign body, king and parliament, 
had fallen disputing with one another over the This struggle 
for sovereignty made the Civil War; and, presumably, the re-establishment 
the king parliament sovereign made the Restoration. Professor Mosse 
particularly suggestive Coke, who, taking his stand common law, 
tried safeguard it, and the rights the subject, against the claimants 
sovereignty. was losing battle but, Professor Mosse’s view, well 
worth fighting. helped also ‘to provide the citadel American constitu- 
tionalism’. 


Professor Dodd very truly observes that the period treated his 
Studies Wales (Cardiff, Univ. Wales Press Board, 1952, 
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spirit the nation slumbers after the sedatives administered the Tudors 
roused action the trumpet blasts’ eighteenth-century 
religious revivalism. There is, indeed, much done before worthy history 
Wales this period can written; but good deal ground cleared 
and some important tracks are made plain the six connected studies here 
assembled, The second them recalls the vanished glory Ludlow, whence, 
frequently halting fashion, the thirteen counties were governed 
the Council Wales and the Marches. The activities, limitations and difficul- 
ties that body are described the day when, with hardly defender, 
was abolished 1689. The third study, dealing with less familiar theme, 
examines the links between Wales and Ireland the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and the influences which tended sunder the two countries, each 
open invasion from the other. Thus the Welsh harbours, through which 
there passed Ireland per cent all exports from Wales, were great 
importance the days when Irish forces might have been used for the sub- 
England. Ireland, moreover, provided opportunities preferment 
and profit for Welshmen, whether royalist roundhead, and its unhappy 
history punctuated with Welsh names opposing sides. the three 
studies constituting the latter half the book Professor Dodd deals with 
complicated problem, namely the ways which the aristocratic families, 
whose influence and rivalries had long been the warp and weft Welsh history, 
adapted themselves new institutions, such the committees the Inter- 
and played their part local and general political strife. Readers 
whom Gwydir and Gogerddan, and Caer Gai are unfamiliar 
names may well find the treatment, though rewarding result, good deal 
more difficult follow than the first study the volume, admirable and 
well-written account the Welsh social order. The more pedantic Professor 
Dodd’s readers will find his translations from Welsh sometimes rather elastic 
and occasionally fitted rather clumsily into his English prose (e.g. 41, 
where imperative has treated infinitive). Some generalisation may 
queried (¢.g. 62, that from early times the bards had been arbiters 
morals); but there doubt that the author congratulated upon 
first-class survey what has hitherto been rather neglected field. 


Dr. John Symcotts was physician practising Huntingdonshire and 
Bedfordshire the mid-seventeenth century. The publication some 
his professional papers, Seventeenth Century Doctor and his Patients: John 
Record Society, xxxi, 1951, xxxiv 126 pp., 25s. (21s. 
new departure medical history. Symcotts was capable 
practitioner, but not serious enquirer; while his papers indicate low level 
knowledge, they show how useful such man could be. More generally 
they illustrate the harshness the life the time; punishments which 
consider cruel were little more than variation the sufferings involved 
the cure ordinary illnesses. The book, which also contains some materials 
for social history, admirably edited; the introduction includes useful 
account contemporary medical education, organisation, and practice. 


Thomas Knyvett Ashwellthorpe was ‘typical’ seventeenth-century 
squire one could wish find. inherited Norfolk estate burdened, through 
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his debts, with many legal complications; and devoted 
its management, local justice, his library, and the litigation that took him 
often London. These journeys produced most the letters his wile 
Katherine which the British Museum acquired 1930. The 
Constable, 1949, 182 pp. (illus.), 21s.] have been transcribed and 
edited Dr. Bertram Schofield and published conjunction with the 
Record Society. Apart from the insertion some capitals and 

Dr. Schofield reproduces exactly the layout, spelling and contractions 
(Footnotes record ‘t’ that looks like and stroke short 
Seventeenth-century manuscripts are common that some 
cessions the modern reader might have been more useful than this near. 
facsimile. But the care and scholarship lavished the transcription 

notes and introduction, provided just the general and detailed elucidations 
that are needed. The earlier letters, though they come irregular intervals 
and concern chiefly the lawsuits, London gossip, and family 
make know Knyvett well—and like him. Then, the war approaches, 
they reveal the perplexities one who became royalist because identified 
royalism with peace and stability. ‘The protect his person And confound 
his evill concellers.’ ‘My prayers are still for Peace happy 
againe betwixt King Parlamt.’ But Knyvett was involved the rising 
Lowestoft 1643, and the concluding letters (to July 1644) show him 
working through friends the other side escape the threat sequestration 
—which eventually did. The light thrown sequestrations would 
itself make the letters important historical source. 


would pleasant welcome from either part Germany post-war 
contribution the study the English Civil War. Die Grosse Revolution 
England: Anatomie eines Umsturzes Michael Freund Claassen 
Verlag, 1951, 592 pp. (illus.), DM. 19.80] deals mainly with the events 1640 
and 1641, and does considerable length. claims not give new facts 
but reveal ‘the deeper forces’ the Revolution. But unhappily many 
the facts are only too new, and the light thrown them lurid spotlight 
which the characters stalk dramatically their doom. One can almost hear 
the Wagnerian accompaniment the gloom and foreboding grow darker. 
‘It was Sunday. God’s anger seemed brood over the stirring city.’ Next 
week new Sunday dawned, steaming with wrath.’ dampfend 
von Jehovas Zorn herauf.’) This sort thing might without protest 
left those who like it; but Mr. Freund clearly means produce history, 
not entertainment, and his history too often wrong large matters and 
small. The summoning the Long Parliament provides some samples. 
The Parliament, learn, had been packed agents the revolutionaries 
with candidates they brought with them the constituencies, including 
file Irish enemies Strafford. was haunted particularly 
foreboding, because assembled the 3rd November, which day Guy 
Fawkes—as the urchins sang the streets—had tried blow Parliament, 
and another Parliament had met which sent Wolsey the scaffold. The 
graphical appendices first sight look more promising than the text, 
are warned that full list Mr. Freund’s authorities would need another 
volume large this. does find room for useful list primary sources, 
and for ‘sketch’ the historiography the Revolution from 1660 onwards, 
the end which bibliography classified according the outlook 
historians. One category brings together, among others, Hilaire Belloc, 
Benjamin Disraeli, Storm Jameson, and Christopher Hill. ‘So 
Mr. Freund remarks somewhere, ‘ist die Welt geordnet’. 
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Christmas Eve 1651 Jan Van Riebeeck left Holland commander 
the refreshment station which the Dutch East India Company had deter- 
mined establish the Cape Good Hope. landed February 25, 
1652 and for the next ten years, until May 1662 when left for Batavia, 
governed the station wisely, honestly and resourcefully. commemorate 
the tercentenary the landing, the Van Riebeeck Society has undertaken 
publish the daily journal which Van Riebeeck kept the Cape during these 
ten years. The first volume has now come hand [Journal Jan Van 
1651-1662, vol. 1651-1655, edit. Thom, Cape Town, 
Balkema (for the Van Riebeeck Society), 1952, xlvii 395 pp. (illus., maps), 
The Journal has been translated from the Dutch Mr. 
Van Zyl, chief translator the House Assembly Parliament the Union 
Africa. edited with scholarly accuracy Professor Thom, 
professor history the University Stellenbosch, with the help five 
other experts. himself has contributed full introduction, the book 
accurately printed Holland, excellently illustrated and every 
way worthy memorial the founder South Africa. The Journal not 
personal diary; Van Riebeeck was not the author any strict sense that 
word. Rather official document compiled the Cape the orders 
the authorities the Fatherland. not written the same hand all the 
way through and none the hands Van Riebeeck’s, but clearly res- 
ponsible for suggesting certain the entries. Van Riebeeck’s character 
pervades the whole record—his integrity, tenacity, resourcefulness, patience, 
courage, shrewdness and administrative ability. The story sense 
exciting, but account the daily life pioneers absorbingly 
interesting. Van Riebeeck was concerned first all with providing for the 
safety the settlers against the untrustworthy natives: then with the growing 
food, which was seriously interfered with the unpredictable winds and 
wild beasts: with the raising stock which was made necessary the 
inadequacy and unreliability the cattle trade with the natives and which 
was become first rate importance European colonisation the Cape: 
then with extending the trade the Company, both sea such ventures 
sealskins and also inland: and all the time with the maintenance discipline 
among the settlers. The daily story enlivened the rascally behaviour 
cunning native called Harry. the end volume one Harry still 
undefeated and the governor’s appeals the directors for more copper plate 
and horses are unanswered. await volume two impatiently. 


This volume Dorset Hearth Tax Assessments, 1662-4, edit. Meekings 
and Powell, Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
Dorchester, 1951, xxxviii 160 pp. (map), 25s., has personal interest 
addition historical one. For gift his native county the late 
Mr. Mowlem Swanage, who died 1946. sad that should not 
have been able see print the completion his long-cherished project. 
Dorset is, think, the eleventh English county for which there have been 
published separate volumes hearth tax returns various dates from 
1662-85. The work admirably done, indeed one would expect text 
checked throughout Miss Powell and edited Mr. Meekings, 
who has all his debt his work the hearth tax rolls Surrey. 
And while the body the text will interest mainly Dorset historians and topo- 
the long and scholarly introduction will appeal much wider body 
readers. much hoped that others will inspired the example 
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Dorset, that the invaluable records the hearth tax may available 
for other counties. 


The proceedings recorded the third and last volume The First 
Book the Gainsborough Monthly Meeting the Society Friends, 
edited Harold Brace [vol. iii, 1709-1719, Lincoln 
Publications, vol. (for 1947), Lincoln, The Society, 1951, xii 217 
differ little from those dealt with the two earlier volumes published 
1943 and 1949 (see History, xxxvi, no. 128, pp. 267-8). This book, however, 
has useful appendix showing extracts from manuscript 
sources the progress Quakerism the district before the date whic 
the minute-book begins, and index persons which gives 
details Lincolnshire Quakers mentioned all the three 


The appearance Sir Tresham Lever’s Godolphin: his Life Tims 
Murray, 1952, 334 pp. (illus.), was awaited with interest, 
holding did, the promise closing one many serious gaps late 
seventeenth-century political biography (there is, yet, adequate life 
of, for example, Somers, Harley Wharton). Such work easy task 
Godolphin’s intimacy with Marlborough was close that, inevitably, Mr, 
Churchill his great work family piety skimmed off much the 
Not surprisingly therefore the book often degenerates into mere iteration 
the Life Marlborough. There are useful but not especially important 
corrigenda. Some new material from the Blenheim papers incorporated 
(historians will glad know that source now, apparently, less closely 
guarded than but the picture Godolphin not substantially 
altered. The serious criticism this book its ill proportion. 
was Lord Treasurer for eight years time when the financial necessities 
the state were unprecedented. His claim the attention posterity 
must rest his record finance minister—in the art political management 
Godolphin was match for either Harley the Whig junto. Yet this book 
adds little nothing our knowledge this obscure subject. The author 
anticipates this criticism. his preface writes ‘How satisfying would 
have been able give fuller demonstration financial 
genius.’ There hardly attempt such demonstration even with the 
admittedly limited sources available. the other hand, the book unneces- 
sarily extended mildly interesting but unimportant details family history 
after Godolphin’s death. Seemingly historians this period must tum, 
for the present, the more promising sources local and possibly institutional 
history. The new information offered here merited article but 


Diplomatic Relations Between Great Britain and the Dutch Republic, 
Dr. Ragnhild Hatton (London, The Anglo-Netherlands Society, 
283 pp., 15s.) deals with highly complicated period European diplomacy, 
and although particularly concerned with Anglo-Dutch relations, these 
had with practically all aspects the international situation, with 
the Southern Netherlands and the Emperor, with France, Spain and 
with the Baltic and the Mediterranean. spite the division into large 
number chapters and sub-chapters, spite also summaries the 
and the end, not easy book master. The task might have 
been lightened more frequent insertion cross-references; especially 
the very full ‘Conclusion’ these would have been useful. The period cut 
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1954) 
unequal parts the change regime England. The Dutch 
benefit the death Queen Anne much its statesmen 


had anticipated. One consequence George I’s Hanoverian policy was that 
England tried drag the Republic into unpalatable courses. Dr. Hatton 
judges that Townshend, whose opposition ran, point, parallel that 
the Dutch, more truly represented English interests than did Stanhope. 
the time the death, 1721, George was ready fall with 
Townshend’s ideas. Mrs. Hatton’s detailed account based diligent 
study contemporary and modern historical literature many languages 
(English, French, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish) well extensive 
research the documents preserved the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office, the Rijksarchief The Hague, and the Archives des Affaires 
English policy, and diplomatic complications ranging over the 
whole Europe, are frequently placed new light her use this material. 
But the central theme throughout Anglo-Dutch relations, and Dutch 
policy, and the way which Dutch policy was shaped the welter federal 
institutions and party divisions, which provide the main interest. least 
seems the present reviewer, who feels impelled pay tribute the 
with which the author has found her way through the intricacies 
Dutch policy and the originality her contribution what still 
somewhat neglected period Dutch history. 


The ‘Clio’ series, with its extensive bibliographies sources and secondary 
materials, and discussions historical problems the sections entitled 
des questions, great service students history. The contributions 
are naturally varying merit and unfortunately cannot pretended that 
the two volumes the eighteenth century [‘Clio’: introduction aux études 


monde 1715 1789; éme ptie., Les forces internationales, Préclin 
and V.-L. Tapié, Paris, Presses Universitaires France, 1952, viii 575, 
420 pp., Frs. 1500, 1300] are among the better ones. Their text reads 
like rather arid lecture notes, often turning into simple catalogues, and the 
bibliographies, which the particular value the series lies, are far from 
Out-dated and useless works are sometimes included and important 
ones missed. For example, the Dutch crisis 1784-8 the worthless book 
Coquelle twice cited, whereas the major work the subject Colen- 
brander omitted. There are also host misprints the names authors 
and titles books. would, however, ungrateful say more the hap- 
hazard nature the bibliography places where has been tested. The 
temarkable thing that one author, the main, should have been able 
compile and comment list covering practically every field history. 
Although needs used with caution this work reference which 
every historical library should possess. 


Diary and Book, 1702-1728, edited Blundell 
University Press, 1952, xii 271 pp., (illus.), fascinating 
study the life and character Nicholas Blundell, the squire Crosby 
south-west Lancashire. His family, which was the last the male 
line, had suffered much for its Roman Catholic faith and its royalist sympathies. 
Perhaps for that reason kept aloof from national politics and religious 
controversy, devoting himself entirely family affairs and the management 
his estates. For twenty-six years kept ‘Diurnall Daly Account’ 
his activities and local events, from which, and from his ‘Disbursement 
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Book’ and correspondence, Miss Blundell has presented intimate 
his home life, his work the fields, and his relations with his 
and tenants. Incidentally there much the book interest the 
and social historian—facts about wages and prices, land tenure, 
travel, household equipment, sports and amusements, and the 
adopted professional doctors for treating various ailments. The 

extracts which the editress has given are interesting that one wishes 
had been possible reproduce the diary and the book disbursements 


Literary biography, which theory should one the most entertaining 
and profitable kinds reading, more often than not extremely disappointing 
The sad fact that very little known about most English men 
Unhappily Goldsmith exception the rule, and Mr. William 
Oliver Goldsmith Herbert Jenkins, 1951, 286 pp. 
can add comparatively little what earlier biographers have said, 
has consulted three volumes MSS.—the precise reference not 
lately acquired the British Museum, that have not their entirety 
used any predecessor. Mr. Freeman, however, has views his own 
Goldsmith. thinks Goldsmith was ruined living London and 
the company kept there, not miuch, said, some his 
acquaintances, Johnson and Burke, particularly the 
Freeman has very high opinion either Johnson Burke 
and emphatic that Johnson bullied Goldsmith into mode life that 
prevented him from happy and creative self-realisation. might, 
replied that Goldsmith’s weaknesses were evident long before came 
London and that Goldsmith managed prove himself great writer spite 
what Mr. Freeman claims have been environment detrimental 
his talents. The present reviewer would even commit himself the statements 
that man was ever the worse for Johnson’s friendship and that some 
now living read and admire the writings both Johnson and Burke even though 
their examinations have long been over. 


Hannah More Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952, 284 pp. 
27s. not only delightful biography but important contribution 
social history; Dr. Jones’s gift for discovering the significant, strikingly 
shown The Charity School Movement, has full scope. Hannah More key 
character the transition from the Georgian world the beginnings what 
convenient call Victorianism: her friends included Dr. Johnson 
Macaulay. The evangelical movement captured her conscience, and 
though reluctantly, renounce the London world ‘the Great and the Gay’, 
where she had had remarkable triumph, for service the poor the 
lected Mendips. But her gift for being the centre things remained. Asa 
young woman she had helped Burke the most famous Bristol elections, 
Garrick produced her play: Horace Walpole was her friend and correspondent— 
and she had many other successes her credit. Her religion, her friendships, 
her writings and her philanthropy made her notable figure the 
movement. Violent controversy raged round the Mendip schools. She wrote 
best-selling novel which established the pattern for the ideal Victorian 
woman—again provoking controversy. Called upon provide antidote 
Tom Paine she responded with Village Politics. Another request from the 
highest quarters’ came the anxious days 1817 and she responded with 
new set tracts and songs, admirably evaluated here. When Princes 
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education became problem, she was appealed to: towards 
forming the Character young Princess was once forthcoming and was 
the usual chorus praise. Such activities, and her gifts letter-writer, 
throw flood light the mind and manners the age. They are related 
with insight, judgment and economy, and with wide and balanced 
knowledge the period. ‘Considerable effort required today, recognise, 
still more understand, that Hannah More was not primarily concerned with 
the incidence wealth and poverty, but with the overriding importance 
redemption.’ Roberts buried her under four deplorable volumes 
Life and Works: Dr. Jones brings her life scholarly book distilled from 
far more letters than were known Roberts, and from wide range contem- 


The Spirit Revolution 1789 Cornwell Rogers [Princeton University 
Press (London, Cumberlege), 1949, 363 pp., 27s. 6d. defined 
its sub-title Study Public Opinion Revealed Political Songs 
and other Popular Literature the beginning the French Revolution.’ The 
volume is, however, primarily devoted examination the songs 1789, 
and the specialist the history the Revolution, its most significant 
feature will the new catalogue those songs, the publications which 
they appeared and the corrections and additions the section dealing with 
1789 Constant Pierre’s Catalogue. his analysis the thought and 
emotions 1789, Mr. Rogers, while disclaiming any intention treating his- 
tory from the standpoint any particular school psychology, draws freely 
from the writings William James, Freud, Otto Rank and Jung. Thus, 
explains that the unsettled conditions and the sense conflict following 
upon the fall the Bastille gave rise ‘black-white thinking’ (p. 126); the 
Great Fear was ‘in part negative reaction the hopeful and 
creative impulses the time’ (p. 246); many trends thought and feeling 
operative 1789 are described Jung’s term ‘opposites’ (p. 241). The 
songs examined and quoted Mr. Rogers reflect the idealistic and almost 
sentiments prevalent 1789 and also indicate the later vogue 
and propaganda value the greatest Revolutionary songs, the Marseillaise 
and doubt they were, Mr. Rogers maintains, potent form 
self-expression but one doubts whether they were completely ‘distillation 
what people felt the course great political and social changes’ (p. 
the author makes them out be. argues that the attitudes expressed 
the songs are those found, their main outline, other material, but the 
analysis needs related more intimately these other forms popular 
literature, and the economic and social conditions 1789, than visible 
the present study. 


The chief interest Analecta Hibernica, no. (Dublin, Stationery Office, 
1949, 353 pp., 10s. 6d.) lies the reports the government spy, 
Thomas Collins, the Dublin Society United Irishmen, 1791-4 (pp. 1-143). 
His letters (the first documents from the State Paper Office Dublin Castle 
published the Irish Manuscripts Commission) amount virtually 
set minutes (with lists members) this important political club and have 
already contributed the remarkable analysis its membership which their 
editor, McDowell, published Historical Studies, (1940-1), 
12-53, They bring vividly life the activities society whose more formal 
Proceedings were well publicised its own lifetime. Wolfe Tone, Emmet, 
Napper Tandy and Rowan Hamilton are only few the prominent personali- 
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ties who are shown, with little skill Collins’ part, action. Some useful 
glimpses are given relations between the society and its daughter 
throughout Ireland and with the radical clubs England and 
Collins was strongly anti-catholic and distorts the relations between the pro- 
testant and catholic members: also magnifies their revolutionary tendencies, 
but his picture the optimistic radicalism the Dublin bourgeoisie 
struggle for parliamentary reform and catholic emancipation clear and reveal- 
ing. The self-portrait the broken-down merchant, too, cringing the 
ment for his-pay, and gradually becoming frightened the 
his profession, vivid one. The government was only moderately grateful, 
Collins, though shipped for safety England, had wait nearly six year 
before was installed his comfortable sinecure Dominica. this number 
also appears useful index the will-extracts the Genealogical Office 
(formerly Ulster’s Office Arms), Dublin Castle (pp. The seven- 
teenth report the Irish Manuscripts Commission (pp. shows that 
progress being made clearing off arrears publications and launching 
new projects. Professor John Ryan, S.J., pays (pp. tribute the 
late Eoin Mac Neill the founding father and chairman the commission 
between 1929 and 1945. 


the second volume the Keith Papers [Navy Records Society Publications, 
vol. xc, London, the Society, 1950, xii 422 pp. (illus., maps), 45s.] 
Christopher Lloyd continues the work begun twenty-three years earlier 
the late Perrin, and follows the career Admiral Lord Keith from 1797 
1802. Keith was unlucky admiral. Living age when admirals 
might write their names large the pages history, never commanded ina 
great naval battle. was bedevilled with brilliant and wayward subordinates. 
When took over the Mediterranean fleet, Nelson was off Sicily, refusing 
move, and Sidney Smith was fighting what almost regarded private 
war his own the Levant. Dundonald, too, was trial any senior 
officer, though had respect for Keith, but his uncle, Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
was the worst possible terms with his commander. Worst all, perhaps, 
for his reputation, Keith somehow contrived fall foul James, the naval 
historian, whose sneers and diatribes were repeated his successors down 
Mahan. The material printed this volume should far rehabilitate 
Keith. proves that cannot reasonably blamed for failing bring 
Bruix action 1799, and shows him great master combined 
operations the conquest Egypt. Mr. Lloyd’s editorial methods are excel- 
lent. Brief introductory notes each chapter give outline the situation, 
and these are followed despatches, letters and memoranda which enable 
the reader form his own judgment the problems and personalities 
involved. these letters which are, the general reader, the really 
important feature the book. are too apt quote Mahan’s phrase 
about the ‘storm battered vessels which were the real conquerors the 
Grande Armée’, without giving thought the unceasing problems which 
beset admiral who had not only keep his ships manned, victualed and 
repaired, but also collaborate with soldiers who expected the impossible, 
and allies who often were impossible, well cope with political situation 
which fluctuated violently that his instructions were out date before 
received them. For this reason, student the Napoleonic age can afford 
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Invasion that Failed: the French Expedition Iveland 1796, 
Blackwell, 1950, xiii 256 pp. (illus.), complete fiasco—this 
done painting the background Hoche’s expedition too lavish scale. 
Nor correct say that this one the ‘omitted chapters history’, 
because has attracted more attention than the occasion 1689 when James 
did least invade this part Ireland. 1796 not shot was fired, nor 
man landed. Nearly all the relevant material found the standard 
works and Lecky, the more recent account the expeditions 
1796-7 Brendan Bradley. fresh search has evidently been made among 
the archives, but the result has not been very rewarding. pity that more 
use was not made the Keith MSS. supplement the inadequate account 
Captain Elphinstone given here. His ships were least the nearest the 
enemy, although even that was fortuitous. Apart from this the author gives 
full account this crazy enterprise, which the quixotic Wolfe Tone was 
the prime mover. But was Carnot, not Citoyen Tone, Chef Brigade, who 
chose southern Ireland for the landing. remote bay, the worst season 
the year, 15,000 troops arrived without guinea horse, indeed 
any idea about that part the country: ‘we have nothing but the arms 
our hands, the clothes our backs, and good courage, but that sufficient.’ 
might well have been so, since the defence Bantry devolved upon the local 
squire. Such was the ineptness the naval dispositions and the unpreparedness 
the main that the French never saw English ship from start finish. 
howling snowstorm alone defeated this ill-timed attempt invade Ireland. 


The popular Belgian series Notre Passé has received useful addition 
Révolution 1830 Renaissance Livre, 1950, 166 pp. 
(frontis.), Professor Robert Demoulin Liége, the author larger 
study the days September, 1830, Brussels and the provinces. The 
main part the book wholly taken with account the course the 
Belgian revolution from August early October. The role Brussels, 
which Demoulin rightly regards capital, treated first and most fully 
and followed some account the risings the provinces. The book ends 
with chapter the Belgian revolution European event, which 
the author plays down the role foreign volunteers but emphasises the 
importance the attitude the French government distinct from that 
Talleyrand. ‘French diplomatic activity’, claims was decisive, for ‘it 
prevented armed intervention which would have crushed the Belgian 
insurgents’; and urges that both French and English diplomacy was shaped 
largely under the pressure public opinion the two countries. also 
brings out effectively the weaknesses the Dutch military organisation. The 
question how far the revolution was social character not shirked. Social 
discontents undoubtedly played important part the initial disturb- 
ances, but Demoulin maintains that they were soon submerged hostility 
the Dutch. His book contains excellent bibliographical notice, but 
pity that names the map the back are printed such extremely small 
type. 


Under bleak title, The nglican Idea History Con- 
sort Prize Essay, 1950), London, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952, 208 pp., 21s.] 
Duncan Forbes has produced essay unusual interest for the history 
ideas nineteenth-century England. The group men whose ideas 
sets out analyse numbered six: Thomas Arnold, the great headmaster 
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Rugby and later regius professor Oxford; Whateley, once professor 
political economy Oxford and later archbishop Dublin; 
who was lecturer Trinity College, Cambridge; Conrop Thirlwall, author 
the History Greece and Bishop St. Dean Milman who wrote 
the History the Jews and the History Latin Christianity, and Stanley 
who became the dean Westminster. Mr. Forbes’ essay too small 
scale allow any extended treatment their individual work, but takes 
number ideas which these men held common and shows them have 
been revolt against the fundamentally unhistorical view progress derived 
from Condorcet and the eighteenth-century Liberals and carried forward 
the Utilitarians. this revolt the influence the German historical school, 
especially Niebuhr, and the great Vico played considerable part. Yet 
the Liberal Anglicans, who sought avoid the deterministic consequences 
cyclical view history and combine belief laws historical develop- 
ment with even stronger belief providential intervention and human 
free will, were far from being second-hand imitators the German historical 
movement. They held highly individual views which Mr. Forbes shows 
far closer modern conceptions history expounded Collingwood, 
Croce and Toynbee than were those most nineteenth-century 
The best standard which judge Mr. Forbes’ success the feeling 
tantalized irritation with which the reader left short introduction 
interesting group writers. time when much hard work being 
devoted the rediscovery the nineteenth century, Mr. Forbes has illuminated 
fascinating and little-known tract intellectual territory; the quality his 
work raises the hope that will continue and broaden his investigations 
this direction. 

Die Britse Owerheid Die Groot Trek, Muller (Cape Town, 
Juta, 1949, xvii 323 pp., 25s.) represents the thesis with which the author 
obtained the degree D.Phil. Stellenbosch 1947. The book chiefly 
concerned with the various influences, financial, commercial and humanitarian, 
which helped shape British policy towards circumstances produced the 
Trek farmers into the interior southern Africa. Dr. Muller’s method 
considering such factors isolation involves him certain amount 
repetition. And space could have been saved the curtailment passages 
quoted from Cape newspapers and from pamphlets written land speculators 
anxious see extension British dominions South Africa. the book 
reveals, very little attention was paid pressure this kind: indeed, 
once the vital decade the had passed, the more disinterested 
pleadings missionaries and philanthropists. curious find Saxe Bannister 
included among the ‘colonial reformers’. earlier section contains some sober 
and impartial statements the causes the Trek itself. Memories the 
Slagter’s Nek rising (1815) cannot shown have played part determin- 
ing Trekkers leave the Colony. Pressure expanding pastoral community 
may have brought about shortage land: yet 1837 any rate farms 
could bought ravaged frontier areas prices below the cost the build- 
ings them. There was bitter resentment over British policy questions 
colour: but not, seems, the introduction British governmental institu- 
tions even the English language substitution for Dutch. Mr. Muller 
has absorbed the details his subject with singular skill. has scrutinised 
his facts with unimpeachable industry and fairness, and does not seek 
evade difficulty. careful say where the original important 
document found. The book marked sound scholarship and more 
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than adequate documentation. printed with almost complete 
absence typographical errors: but pity had highly priced. 


The Treaty Waitangi and the Acquisition British New 
1840 Rutherford (Auckland University Bulletin, 36, 
History Series, no. 1949, Auckland Univ. Coll.,1949, pp., 2s. 6d.) 
attempt fix the date this acquisition sovereignty and discuss the 
manner which took place. Professor Rutherford projects larger study 
the treaty ‘focus Maori political ideas during the early years New 
history colony’, but was prompted publish the present study 
separately owing the controversy whether 1839 1840 was really 


selecting for his ‘rare masterpieces science and philosophy,’ work 
John Taylor Carolina, Inquiry into the Principles and Policy the 
Government the United States (London, Routledge Kegan Paul, 1950, 
562 pp., 35s.), Dr. Stark, the editor the series must have been more 
impressed its rarity than its claim masterpiece. Indeed the 
comparative oblivion that has befallen this book since was published 
1814, seems quite justified its rambling and repetitive nature. Few books 
dealing with important topic can ever have been quite unreadable; 
toplace Taylor besides such fellow-Virginians Jefferson, Madison 
how very far below their level exposition falls. The unread- 
ability the book enhanced its polemical character, since written 
for the most part hostile commentary upon John Adams’s Defence 
the Constitutions Government the United States, and upon the Federalist— 
both over quarter century old when Taylor’s much chewed-over treatise 
finally saw the light. Nevertheless, when one elbows one’s way into the jungle, 
one finds expression the point view agrarian liberalism that looks 
both backwards Jeffersonianism and forwards Jacksonian democracy. 
sort moral utopianism that has played greater part moulding the 
American mind than the down-to-earth realism the Founding Fathers. 
pity that more has not been done ease the reader’s path, mentally, 
the beautiful format this edition eases physically. There neither 
nor analytical table contents; and Professor Nichols’s short 
introduction general that could have stood the head almost any 
American book the period. 


Lord Politics, Trials and (Oxford, Pen-in-Hand Co., 1950, 
150 8s. 6d.) polemic against the ‘Unconditional Surrender’ 
and the war crimes trials. has constructed powerful indict- 
ment, but its force unfortunately lessened the evident strength 
feelings the subject, which has led him into much exaggeration and 
serious over-simplification. underlines the effects unconditional surrender 
morale during the war, and peace-making after the war; and 
the procedure under which the Nuremberg charter was prepared and 
the tnals there and Tokyo conducted. has little difficulty showing 
that Allied policies played their part causing the war, both their weakness 
face the Nazis and the Japanese, and their contribution the rise 
Hitler and the Japanese militarists: none the less two main foundations 
his case are over-stated. the first place, there evidently little real com- 
parison between the methods and objects Poincaré, Chamberlain and 
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Churchill, and those Hitler, Goebbels and Tojo, either before during 
the war. the second place, the argument that the Allies had Tight 
bring men trial for crimes which they, particularly the Russians, had then. 
selves committed partly caused raises the eternal problem guilt 
punishment: you don’t release all burglars, either for the reason that 
one two more whom you can’t catch, because your awareness that the 
prisoners have been turned crime their upbringing and their treatment 
the hands society. You may, however, find therein extenuating circum. 
stances, and this instance Lord Hankey would appear have established 
case, certainly for review individual sentences, and perhaps for 
general amnesty political grounds with named exceptions. 


Any attempt bridge the gulf specialisation which separates the sciences 
and the humanities welcome, and Romance Arithmetic (University 
London Press, 1950, 160 pp. (illus.), 6s.] Miss Bowman, result 
her own needs and experience lecturer mathematics, has written very 
attractive book social history. There are three main sections, dealing 
with coinage and other measures value, weights and measures normally 
understand the term, and the measurement time. The story carried 
from the ancient past the present day, and there period without its 
contribution the development accuracy and convenience. The 
clear and pleasing, and the reader’s interest held the varied information, 
the inter-relation past and present, and felicity illustration which ranges 
from the bedstead and the Maya calendar potato crisps and Mr. Therm. 
single out two points, the chapter ‘Measures Capacity’ uses homely 
instances with much skill, and elsewhere there careful statement the 
reasons, distinct from prejudice, which have kept this country from 
decimalisation money and measures. There are plates, drawings the 
text, and useful bibliography, which should added the Handbook 
Dates, published 1945 for the Royal Historical Society, and 
English Coins, published 1932. Miss Bowman’s book admirably suited 
for school libraries, where should appeal wide range ages, and any 
teacher history arithmetic will find mine useful and interesting 
information. 


The history London—the history today sixth the population 
the United Kingdom and, for nearly 2,000 years, its one outstanding 
community—has never been adequately compressed into single volume, 
and those brave enough teach have work from many books. The sum- 
mary compiled Miss Marjorie Honeybourne The History London— 
Notes course for secondary modern schools History Leaflet 
London, The Historical Association, 1949, pp. (maps), 1s. therefore 
meets genuine need. Though necessarily concise, excellently done, 
and teachers all schools will discover better account. Could room have 
been found for approximate figures the population various dates, for 
the economic reasons for London’s strength the Middle Ages, for the 
spectacular increase its wealth and for the all-important adoption 
the device local Acts promote the development great estates whilst 
transferring powers for their government from the parish bodies com- 
missioners, the most obvious gaps the story would filled. Even the 
phenomenal growth since 1800 bravely attempted, though the statement 
about the siting railway stations true only those west King’ 
Cross and the fierce controversies which have produced over century 
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compromises government are omitted. The two maps and five 
itineraries are valuable. The bibliography does its best, but two subsequent 


ublications the city’s corporation and the reports two years’ excavations 


The Corporation London: its constitution, powers and duties London, 
University Press, 1950, 251 pp., 15s.) reference book illumined 
history. Within the narrow limits 250 pages compresses the essentials 
every present-day activity the corporation. Its sub-headings, each 
describing separate subject, suggest guide-book livery. reality, 
the anonymous authors have set each against brief but valuable historical 
background. The brevity that background regrettable. There are import- 
ant omissions but, the purpose that part the work apparently 
note the direct evolution the office department concerned, neglect 
kinks that development probably legitimate. Many the facts 
recorded, whether they the mayoralty the wardmote, the administra- 
tion justice the city its police, cannot easily found anywhere else. 
Only prolonged research could fill all the kinks, research which would 
materially eased the existence this book. Every student the history 
the most important centre the kingdom will grateful it. Few will 
read without gaining new respect for the obstinate integrity its civic 
role both ancient and modern. 


When 1933 Morris revised his well-known Little Guide Northumber- 
land, expressed his indebtedness ‘the kindness and almost microscopic 
knowledge’ Mr. Honeyman, who has now contributed volume the 
County Books Series (edit. Vesey-Fitzgerald), Northumberland 
Robert Hale, 1949, xii 288 pp. (illus., map), The first half the book 
contains historical sketch the county from the earliest times the present 
day. There follows topographical chapter pages, and then briefer 
chapters the folk and their ways; arts, letters and sports; trade and industry; 
fauna and flora. The print clear and the photographs well chosen; there 
useful bibliography and excellent index. The publisher’s note the dust- 
cover, which does describe the book fairly, states disarmingly: ‘The author 
will plead guilty being times both tendentious and opinionated, 
attempts exhibit Northumberland and its history faithfully but not 
seen the orthodox historian topographer,’ and his preface the author 
insists that the book ‘merely one man’s personal impressions Northumber- 
land’s past and present.’ These quotations are inserted here for their honesty 
and aptness; for the book not intended for those who wish full and close 
study either the topography the history the county. the other hand, 
really stimulating, and packed with great variety information. 
The author archaeologist and architect, and writes with infectious 
enthusiasm. The historical section—as almost inevitable brief story 
one county covering 4,000 years—in places seems little disjointed; yet 
the author skilfully keeps before the reader the perpetual menace invasion 
the Scots, and gives some illuminating modern parallels with ancient 
The topographical chapter the present writer found the most exciting 
and satisfying the book. Specially welcome are its emphasis the rivers, 
and the moving description the growth Newcastle. The other chapters 
are slighter, but are knit into the texture the book and are not mere append- 
ages, Indeed, the whole volume filled with persons and customs, buildings, 
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beasts and stories that are all Northumbrian flavour, and has 
one reader from the distant south revisit and enjoy afresh the fifth largest 
county England. 


The Lancaster branch the Historical Association congratulated 
having undertaken the publication Mr. Schofield’s 
Economic History Lancaster from 1680 1860: the 
Branch the Historical Association, Nos. and 2.) Part Lancaster from 
1680 1800 (Lancaster, 1946, pp., 3s. print); Part Lancastey 
from 1800 1860 (Lancaster, 1951, 138 pp. (map), 7s. The records 
the port commission, set 1750, and the rich collection local printed 
and manuscript material Lancaster public library have provided the basis 
for the work, which Mr. Schofield has executed with skill and industry. 
The rise Liverpool has tended obscure Lancaster’s importance the 
eighteenth century, when carried brisk overseas trade, particular 
with the West Indies and northern Europe. Lancaster merchants took part 
the slave trade, and imported sugar,.rum and raw cotton. The Honduras 
mahogany they brought home laid the foundations the present firm 
Waring and Gillow. Lancaster’s prosperity, narrowly based the West 
Indian trade, suffered severely, however, from the Napoleonic Wars and the 
port remained the doldrums generally until the late The place 
the West Indian trade was eventually filled the Canadian timber trade, 
which flourished throughout the nineteenth century. After reaching peakin 
the and 1840’s, the coastal trade handled the port shrank rapidly 
under the impact railway competition and the rise Morecambe, Heysham, 
Barrow-in-Furness and Fleetwood. Lancaster did not share the increased 
volume British overseas trade which was characteristic feature 
the nineteenth century, and therefore declined relative importance, although 
the tonnage figures indicate quantitative revival the busy Mr. 
Schofield’s sections Lancaster’s various industries—shipbuilding, textiles, 
furniture, ironfounding and engineering are soundly based, far possible, 
business records. Either part the book can studied separately with 
profit, but hoped that means will found republish 
which has long been out print and difficult obtain. hoped, too, 
that Mr. Schofield will extend his researches into the modern period. Other 
branches the Historical Association will well take Mr. 
book model and guide they decide produce similar 


Mr. Hartley Bateson’s account the process whereby bleak and desolate 
hillside became one the most thickly-populated areas Great Britain 
Centenary History Oldham, London, Aiglon Press (for the Oldham County 
Borough Council), 1949, 237 pp. (illus.), 7s. well illustrated and 
will make pleasant reading for the public which interested local history. 
Mr. Bateson has gathered together mass information about Oldham not 
easily accessible elsewhere, but his interpretation open serious 
criticism, and the bad arrangement the narrative aggravated the lack 
index and bibliography. His anxiety chronicle, however, 
every aspect Oidham life, leads strange bed-fellows the text. 
histories the two football clubs are followed half-page 
the Oldham School Science and Art, while ‘Co-operation, newspapers 
and the post’ are bundled together section which little over 
length. Although Oldham the modern sense was created the Indus 
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Revolution and the cotton industry, far too much the available space 
devoted the period before 1700, and the treatment the growth the cotton 
industry the town disjointed and inadequate. For example, the heavy 
investment the local workers limited liability cotton mills between 
the 1860’s and the 1880’s almost completely ignored. The sections devoted 
local government since 1826 are better, but even here Mr. Bateson writes 
rather than historian, and little can gathered about 
the groups and policies which have moulded the town’s life during the last 
century and quarter. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Teaching History (Ministry Education No. 23). London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1952, pp. (illus.), 3s, 6d. 

Beginning with chapter the reasons why history has been and taught, 
this seemly and well illustrated pamphlet goes discuss the problems 
the primary school, the secondary school (in three chapters), the sixth 
form and the teachers’ training college, and concludes with brief survey 
‘the historical influences which everybody exposed’ daily life, and some 
pages adult education. 

The approach throughout undogmatic. Indeed, the pamphlet is, deliber- 
ately, less expression personal views strongly held than fair-minded 
account past and present aims and methods. for this reason lacks 
something urgency incisiveness, perhaps all the more balanced 
and tolerant piece writing. good that should ask ourselves why 
teach history; how our methods can best adapted meet the needs 
different ages and temperaments; whither all leads. These questions are 
discussed dispassionately, and thoughtful writing deserves thoughtful reading. 

Perhaps the fairest way illustrate the spirit what has been written 
quote some length. the primary school, with eye the writers 
children’s stories: ‘Their open sesame sheer magic, the flight the carpet, 
the twist the ring, the standing within the charmed circle. Are they perhaps 
wiser this than school hoped that laborious devices, 
the river time frieze notebook, children who cannot encompass 
their own lives may visualize the passing centuries?’ method: ‘It more 
important know what leave out than what put in.’ ‘In history 
must always temptation talk too much.’ ‘While may insist 
high standard craftsmanship the model may use for class demonstra- 
tion, may accept much less from the more ephemeral productions whose 
usefulness not measured terms craft skill.’ social studies there 
warning lest ‘The Black Prince’s armour becomes more important than the 
Black good point that those who enter sixth form without 
having taken examination history ordinary level may instead have 
been able develop ‘habits work and thought which lead naturally sixth 
form And sentence the next chapter describes very simply the 
towards which much the effort many directed: 
The student should leave college with the skeleton the story his mind 
and with the passion for reading and thinking aroused.’ 

may that the pamphlet contains little that unfamiliar, and there- 
not immediately exciting. Your reviewer finds himself more moved 

writes about than when read for the first time. But perhaps that 
should be: some books are meant chewed. FELLows. 
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Britain and the Dominions. Brock (British Commonwealth 
Book I), London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1951-2, xxiv 522 
maps), 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Brock’s book the first set five volumes intended for 
dents’ (to quote the preface) throughout the Commonwealth. The succeeding 
four are Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
and the history those countries not treated great detail the present 
volume. therefore devoted principally study empire history 

whole, with attention the work recent years creating dominions 

Asia and extensions responsibility the tropical colonies. The book sum- 

marizes these late and rapid changes recent date possible, but its 

main content history without the contemporary label. begins with some 
seventy pages British expansion and the home politics and economics with 
which was linked, the end the Seven Years War 1763. The next 
section, much fuller, runs from that date the inauguration responsible 
government the mid-nineteenth century. The third covers the latter half 
the nineteenth century, and the fourth the twentieth century almost the 
present day. More than four-fifths the matter thus devoted the modem 
Empire and Commonwealth. Its appeal chiefly senior forms 
and undergraduates who are not specializing history, although some 
the chapters contain much importance those who are. block five 
chapters imperial problems the first half the nineteenth 
and parallel block six imperial problems the twentieth century 
show the effects ideas, doctrines and social and economic conditions 
the empire whole, and constitute mature and fairly stated exposition 
such could hardly bettered work this scope. Impartiality the 
author’s aim, and his concern give both sides question will assure the 
reader that not being led unscrupulously conclusions. through- 
out trace propaganda, political, social racial, any tendency 
magnify leaders and worship great men. impossible short review 
full justice the chief merit the book, which consists the variety 

angles from which empire development viewed and explained. 

the reviewer can discern, there are faults proportion emphasis 

substantial accuracy the treatment the main theme, the post-1783 

empire. the preliminary run, almost scamper, over the Old 

Empire, this unfortunately cannot said. extremely difficult 

dense without conveying false impressions, passages pp. 57, and 

95; but not much this plain misstatements that may sap the 

confidence when discovers them. Such are: that attempt was made 

found colony Virginia 1578 (p. 20); that Henry VIII tried force 

English Protestantism the Irish (p. 50); and that the Gaspée was 

Boston harbour. The whole book good that would worth while 

revise the first section with critical eye the first opportunity provided 
reprinting. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 


History (Second Series), Edited CaTHERINE Book vi, 
Great Powers: vol. China (by Harvey) and Russia (by 
vol. ii, The United States (by James); Teachers Book 
Ginn, 1951, vol. 192 pp. (illus.); vol. 192 pp. (illus.); Teachers Book, 
263 pp. 5s. 3d.; 5s. 3d.; 10s. 

hardly possible offer satisfactory comment these works 
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making some reference the series which they form the concluding volumes. 
The field history covered range books various authors, under 
the editorship Miss Catherine Firth. First Series consists four books 
intended for use primary schools, while the Second Series contains, besides 
Introductory Book, six books used secondary The sixth 
and final book itself issued two volumes. Accompanying each the eleven 
pooks Teachers’ Book, containing suggestions for the guidance teachers, 
exercises for their pupils, and bibliographies. 

work planned generous scale demands serious consideration. 
The authors are specialists the topics and periods for which they are 
responsible, and may assumed that their work reliable. If, 
doubt the case, the sixth book the Second Series similar form and style 
its predecessors, they will worthy commendation reason their 
being well written, having numerous illustrations and diagrams, and being 
printed clear type good paper. The books appear intended for 
private reading the pupils well for background for formal lessons. 

Miss Firth makes claims for the series that some teachers may not willing 
admit. The books are independent one another, and some them 
contain two parts, each which independent the other; one part may, 
the discretion the teacher, used while the other passed over. 
expected that each book will form the basis year’s work, and would 
not impossible for teacher select books fit his own syllabus, with little 
regard their number the series. much may conceded, but Miss 
Firth goes farther. She maintains that books the series would equally 
useful grammar schools, technical schools, and secondary modern 
schools, and also that they may adapted for use the and streams 
particular age-group. History masters and mistresses experience will 
feel some doubt about the equal suitability book for the stream 
grammar school and the stream secondary modern 

The first volume Book Six consists two parts. The first part, 
Harvey, devoted history China from remote recent times. Social 
conditions, religion, and philosophy find notice, and the chronological outline 
successive dynasties appears well balanced. the account the 
impact western influence China the author tries fair; therefore 
the more regrettable that neither the policy the ‘open door’, initiated 


the United States and supported Great Britain, nor the Lytton Commis- 


sion Manchuria finds mention. The second part, Houstoun, com- 
Presses several centuries Russian history into eighty pages, which fully 
half devoted Russia since the Revolution. 

Volume Two Book Six, James, deals with the United States. 
The constitution important the United States that fuller account 
would not have been out The general narrative sound and well 
balanced, though the impression conveyed that the brunt the fighting 
the western front the concluding weeks the war 1918 was borne 
American and not British troops. gratifying note the author’s 
acknowledgment that the effective shield the United States from European 
attack the nineteenth century was the Royal Navy. SouTHGATE. 


How First Men Lived. The First Great Inventions. How the World was 
vols., each pp. (illus.). 6s. each. 
was the comment the eight-year-old who was shown these books. 
was elicited the picture early Mexican catching ducks; 
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the flint, copper and iron miners who appear later evoked similar 

Most adults will feel inclined echo the small boy’s comment sight 
the gay colour and boldly simplified drawing these diagrammatic 
tions. appearance the books are reminiscent the series 
History for February and June 1950 (pp. 176, 177); the colouring, the 
employed, the topics chosen, and the details the drawings are frequently 
the same. But the underlying idea different. While the earlier 
aimed teaching through the pictures, this set books the story told 
the letterpress; the pictures are here attract, possibly elucidate, and per- 
haps fix. fixatives they will probably disappoint: even child witha 
remarkably strong visual memory failed recognise them. Older boys and 
girls would almost certainly get more help from more realistic treatment 
and even with younger pupil the text had explain the drawings, the 
ings did not appear elucidate the text. But their power attract strong 
the cheerfulness the pictures may well entice reluctant pupils attempt 
some independent reading, and for this reason set the books would prove 
useful addition the class library. pity that the text itself not more 
stimulating. 


Renaissance and Reformation: Survey European History between 1450 and 
1660. London: Arnold. 1952. 463 pp. (maps). 15s. 


The title this work suitably chosen, for provides outline European 
history between the years 1450 and 1660, but also involves all the inevitable 
difficulties compressing the story two centuries within some 284 
The scientific and cultural triumphs the seventeenth century are rightly 
alluded to, although the choice the date 1660 leaves some the most import- 
ant advances still the future. Mr. Green recognises that much the world 
which delineates was medieval world, which medieval conviction 
were only slowly and reluctantly abandoned, and whose institutions cannot 
understood without constant reference their origins. Being written for 
that Protean being the ‘general reader’, the book has often explain the near 
is, therefore, the traditional story that emerges. The 
sance, for example, begins Italy, characterised notable artistic 
ment, introduced Northern Europe the genius Erasmus and 


following Machiavelli, science and scepticism. Anyone who writes this kind 


book, covering wide field, obliged rely large part upon secondary 
authorities, and Mr. Green gives generous list these useful selective 
bibliography. sometimes seems the text specially useful where the 
guides are good, the case the history Spain the sixteenth century, 
and the rather inadequate attention devoted central Europe possibly 
the small number German books about Germany that are cited. 
Maurice Saxony, for example, deserves more attention than receives 
even within the narrow limits the author’s space. Indeed political history 
general not very well served. the sixteenth century politics and religion 
were inextricably intertwined: Mr. Green’s efforts simplification sometimes 
result mystification the reader, although this can partly avoided 
reference the time-chart the end. Here again, everyone will find some 
omission that surprises and some inclusion, like ‘Carlo Borremeo 
Switzerland’, that seems The column headed ‘Outside 
deserves attention, for the text might lead the mistaken impression that 
the Iberian peninsula had monopoly interest overseas 
For the sixteenth century, the ever present peril from the Ottoman 
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the minds thinking men much the potential threat from Eastern 
does today: the relegation the ‘Eastern Question’ toa final chapter 
therefore, possibly little the more so, since this ‘question’ 
came have quite different meaning the nineteenth century. But 
the Turk given too little prominence, religion and ‘culture’ receive fair 
treatment. The services the Dutch Europe, for example, are properly 
treated and expounded. There are number minor misprints which can 
easily corrected and may soon need be, for convenient introductory 
text-book this compact and careful volume likely find many readers. 


and London: Black. 1952. vii 329 pp. (maps). 
10s. Documents English History 1688-1832. the same authors, 
(same publisher and date, viii pp., 6s. 

text-book bound highly selective and reviewer who damned one 
merely because did not quite agree with the principles selection would 
unfair, The authors this text-book quite rightly aim being ‘compre- 
hensible rather than comprehensive.’ They have also, and rightly, had the 
courage express opinions controversial matters. Candidates for the 
General Certificate, for whom the book designed, should get from the 
feeling that history interesting, and that the great merit. Unfor- 
tunately there are counterbalancing defects. What the authors say they all 
too often fail say clearly and accurately. The present reviewer does not 
envy the schoolboy who has answer question the Act Settlement 
part the War the Austrian Succession with the sole aid 
this book. Nor, the risk being thought pedant, can refrain from noting 
with pained surprise that the authors speak the ‘Emperor Charles 
Austria’. Every schoolboy should taught better. 

The selection the Documents lends itself some criticism. put 
snippets from Macaulay the side original sources bit misleading. 
Quite apart from that, Macaulay’s writings are easily accessible, and references 
such passages might thought peculiar merit would enough. 
The actual sources reproduced are all worth reading, though occasionally 
word warning about their character would not amiss. Some hint, for 
instance, that Oxford had merits not recognised Cobbett might have been 
given. is, moreover, pity that the Declaration Rights described 


Portrait Britain between the Exhibitions, 1851-1951. and 
(The Oxford British History). Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1952. 322 pp. (illus.). 7s. 

The authors have produced first-class text-book for candidates preparing 
for the General Certificate Education. The significant detail, modelled 
Young’s Early Victorian England, never and the outlook 
refreshingly frank (as witness the joke 176, which but one many 
touches the book). The illustrations Mr. Sherrifis and Miss 
well-chosen photographs set off lively text which spans the full 
the age. For addition the normal structure class text-book, 
there are chapters ‘The Attack Privilege and Inefficiency’ and ‘Religious 
Faith and the Scientific Challenge’ which would suit older readers who want 
obtain insight into the history the period. boldly following the 
the present, the authors have provided the best argument against 
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the watering down history syllabuses fluid novelties like social studies, 
This kind class-book enables children grow their 
height, and provides them with opportunity see, not only contemporary 
foreign policy context, but Benjamin Britten too. The 
for enabling pupils sharpen their historical perspectives assessing the 
visual documents provided Miss Melhuish are challenging, and, 
stimulus what has gone before any criterion, should lead some 
tive classwork. For general use introduction its elder brother series, 
The Oxford History England, could not bettered. 


and Boatmen (‘The Past the Present’ edit. Jacqueline 
Hawkes, London, Thames and Hudson, 1952, viii 199 pp. (illus), 15s) 
Mr. Lethbridge performs valuable service historians, too few 
whom know how boat built, what can when built. His views 
the origins various types boat will cause trouble naval archaeological 
circles, which doubt will delight Mr. Lethbridge, but his text and his 
tions will make the way ship clear the veriest land-lubber. school 
library should without this book. 


FILMSTRIPS 


The task presenting brief filmstrip [Life Ancient Egypt 
Ancient World Series), and the 
London, Common Ground (1951) Ltd., 1953, frames, coloured, pp. notes, 
ranging over several millennia presents two major problems— 
those selection and emphasis. There must waste, misleading 
generalisation. Faced with these difficulties, Marie Neurath and the Isotype 
Institute have understandably limited their scope everyday life and society, 
follows that illustration the characteristic features Egyptian civilisation 
know it—religion, art, and architecture—is mostly incidental. the 
section “Tombs and Gods’ two frames are allotted the pantheon, three 
the pyramids, and one Tutankhamen’s coffin. Such limitation justifiable 
but threatens produce distorted picture. The sections covering practical 
activities, agriculture, craftsmanship, transport, and trade, and copied 
adapted from Egyptian originals, are more successful; but the section dealing 
with writing dull and lacks ingenuity. The time-charts the end 
confusing and would have been better placed the beginning. Undoubtedly 
this strip suffers from over-elaboration, particularly noticeable the 
diagrams, and consequent waste space. Its usefulness teachers will 
proportion the time and care devoted preparation and supplementa- 
tion the notes, which are often lacking clarity and precision expression; 
what the tyro make ‘Osiris rose become king the other world’ 
‘their year time did not correspond with the sky’? 


Mr. Marples, the editor the filmstrip The Roman Army (Background 
the Classics Series, London, Common Ground (1951) Ltd., 1953, frames, 
black and white, pp. notes, 16s. the second series illustrating 
life, has wisely relied mainly upon archaeology and statuary for his raw 
material, thus guaranteeing authenticity for his illustrations. The strip isin three 
divisions, the first dealing with the organisation the army under the early 
pire, the second with the arms and equipment the soldier, and the third, drawn 
for the most part from Trajan’s Column, with the army action. The selection 
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illustrations sound and varied, covering nearly all the most important 
army life, the pictures are clear and convincing, and the accompanying 
notes, based largely Parker’s The Roman Legions, are full and 
with only few typographical errors. Possibly tactics, e.g. march 
and battle formations and camp layout, are rather inadequately represented 
doubt pictures and diagrams illustrating them more fully will found 
the complementary strip. this series maintains throughout the high stan- 
dard set here, then teachers classics and ancient history have most 
visual aid the explanation the background their subjects, 
in, which they still lag far behind. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The Origin and Goal History, Kart Jaspers (London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1953, xvi 294 pp., 21s.) translated MICHAEL 
from Swiss work, Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte (1949), written 
‘to heighten our awareness the present’ and persuade men ‘guided 
history pass beyond all history into the Comprehensive, the ultimate 
goal which, though thought can never reach it, can nevertheless 
somewhat heavy going for the average historian. 


The Historian’s Craft, Marc (Manchester Univ. Press, 1954, 
xxi 197 pp., 12s. 6d.) the English version, translated PETER 
Apologie pour Métier d’historien (reviewed Sir Powicke 
History, xxxv, 197-201). Lucien Febvre adds account the manu- 
scripts from which the French original was printed, and Professor Strayer 
writes brief introductory appreciation the significance Bloch’s work 
the general development historical studies. 


History English Words, OwEN (London, Faber, 1954, 
239 18s.) reprints work originally published 1926 (reviewed Miss 
Batho History, xiii, 48-49), expounding delightfully, sometimes 
very erratically, the pleasure and profit obtained from studying the 
historical development the meanings words. 


Short History Civilization, Henry Lucas [Mc.Graw-Hill Series 
History, New York, Mc.Graw-Hill, 1953 edn., 1943), 1,002 pp. 
maps), $6.50 (52s.)] almost exclusively cultural history western 
civilization, written text-book for general courses the history 
culture, and paying little attention political, military and economic history. 
particularly distinguished the reasonable proportions its space 
devoted ancient and medieval history, its many well-chosen illustrations 
and maps, and its liberal use translated quotations from the literatures 
the various peoples described. would particularly stimulating book 
for school library, broadening the horizons and prompting the interest 
any imaginative pupil. 


English Constitutional History, [Home Univ. Library 
No. 199, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, 201 pp., edn., 
1948, reviewed Miller History, xxxiv, 267-8) brings date 
the instructive first chapter the characteristics the present constitution, 
and revises the historical chapters the light recent publications. 
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The Constitutional History Modern Britain, 1485-1961, 
Keir (London, Black, 1953, viii 579 pp., 25s.), the fifth edition 
the best single-volume text-book the subject, originally published 
1938 (reviewed History, xxiv, the late Professor Turberville) 
‘takes due account constitutional progress since 1939 without unduly 
the length the final chapter disturbing the balance the 


Wolsey, Longmans, 1953 (2nd edn.), xvi 
393 pp. (illus.), 25s.], reprints unaltered the late Professor Pollard’s definitive 
biography Wolsey, first published 1929 (reviewed Mr. Dibdin 
History, xv, 18-26), with the addition some fifty brief notes made the 
author his own copy, correcting and supplementing the original text, and 
with five handsomely-reproduced illustrations, style and format uniform 
with the latest edition Pollard’s other classic, Henry VIII (see History, 
xxxvii, 282). 


The Age Drake, (The Pioneer London, 
Black, 1953, viii 400 pp., 25s.) the third edition admirable survey, 
expert scholarship and delightful read, originally published 1938 
(reviewed History, xxiii, Mr. Manwaring) the new edition 
makes some detailed corrections, especially the chapters John Oxenham 
and the Armada. 


Oliver Cromwell and the Rule the Puritans England, Sir 
Classics, no. 536, London, Oxford Univ. Press, 1953, 
488 pp. (double vol.), 7s. promotes the fame inclusion one our 
two widest-ranging and best-known series standard works the late Sir 
Charles Firth’s classic biography, originally published 1900 the Heroes 
the Nations Series, and still the best life the Protector. spirited ten- 
page introduction, Dr. Young places for Firth, Gardiner, Cromwell, 
Puritanism and the Great Rebellion. 


The Worthies England, edited JoHN FREEMAN, 
Allen and Unwin, 1952, xvii 716 pp. (frontis.), skil- 
fully abridged and worthily produced condensation the earliest dictionary 
national biography’. The editor, omitting the mere lists gentry, 
mayors and sheriffs, and discarding most Fuller’s original introduction 
irrelevant this abridged edition, has kept arrangement counties 
(except for Wales), but has rearranged the individual biographies within each 
county chronological basis instead the original professional grouping. 
The text has been modernized without destroying the seventeenth-century 
idiom and flavour, and editorial annotation restricted the minimum 
necessary for intelligent understanding and for the correction actual errors. 
Mr. Freeman preserves the pithiness witty thumb-nail biographies 
and trenchant characterizations, and the lively topographical prefaces which 
introduce each county. Virtually all that useful the reader today has been 
carefully retained, and both editor and publisher deserve thanks for restoring 
circulation, after century inaccessibility, book great entertainmest 
and real significance English historiography. 


Univ. Press, 1953 (2nd edn.) vii 219 pp., first published 1936 
(reviewed History, xxi, 376 Mr. Somervell) grew out Dr. 
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concluding essay the two-volume Early Victorian England, which edited 
for the Clarendon Press. here reprinted with illuminating new intro- 
duction, few corrections detail, and most welcome index. 


183 pp. (frontis.), aims helping those whom Carlyle little 
more than great name, realize the nature his arranged nine 
illustrate his early life, his early writings and meditations, his 
qualities friend, poetical philosopher’ and (by far the largest 
historian, his portraits men and women, his criticism 
society and politics, and his observation daily life, offers remarkable 
range lively, varied and stimulating passages. 


Economic History Ewrope, SHEPARD BANCROFT CLOUGH and CHARLES 
maps), 30s.] reprints well-known American advanced text-book, 
almost entirely devoted the modern period, and especially the years 
ince 1776, which was first published 1941 and re-edited 1946. For the 
third edition the authors have substantially revised the chapters the 
1919-39, rewritten the chapter economic developments during the 
recent world war, and added new chapter the post-war period; the 
also have been brought date. 


Journey for our Time the Journals the Marquis Custine, edited and 
translated PENN (London, Barker, 1953, 240 pp., 16s.) 
most readable translation portions Russie 1839, large work 
first published Paris 1843 and substantially augmented the third 
edition (1846) the Marquis Astolphe Custine, convinced aristocrat 
who visited Russia 1839 find arguments against representative govern- 
ment’, but who returned full loathing for the results totalitarian des- 
potism, and partisan constitutions’. Lt.-Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
American ambassador Moscow from 1946 1949, supplies short intro- 
duction pointing the comparison with Russia under Stalin. 


The Episcopal Church History, WALTER HERBERT STOWE 
(Church Historical Society Publications, no. 15, Philadelphia, the Society, 1953, 
cents) second edition, revised and enlarged, successful 
booklet the Protestant Episcopal Church the first published 
1944, and written introduce readers more detailed study the 
subject, for which the useful select bibliography provides up-to-date guidance. 


The World the Twentieth Century, GEOFFREY [Boston, 
Heath (London, Harrap), 1953, xxv 800 pp. (illus., maps), 
the third edition large American text-book for university work, with 
distinctively statistical, economic and geographical approach and objective 
manner handling controversial facts: the new edition the penultimate 
section, the world since 1945, has been revised and partly rewritten, 
and two new chapters added the Atlantic and Pacific areas respectively. 


Instincts the Herd Peace and War, 1916-1919, TROTTER 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1953 (3rd edn.), xvii 219 pp., 25s.] 


edition, with corrections typing and printing errors, new and full 
ex, 


and expanded table contents, important sociological study 
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distinguished surgeon, which attracted much attention when first issued 
1916 (reprinted, 1919). Dr. Walshe adds short biographical 
introduction. 


Polden, 1953, xii 144 pp. (maps), the third edition short text. 
book, originally published 1931, for officers studying military history for 
the Staff College entrance examination includes three new chapters 
the campaigns recently added the official examination syllabus, the 
Alamein campaign 1942, the allied campaign North-west Europe 
and the Burma campaigns 1942-5. 


The German General Staff: its History and 
BATTERSHAW London, Hollis and Carter, 1953, 
xix 508 pp. (illus.), excellent abridged translation 
stantial, important and ably-written study, Der Deutsche the 
development the German general staff from the earliest foreshadowings 
the idea after the Thirty Years’ War down 1945, though more than half 
the book given the years after 1918. Professor Cyril Falls adds 
appreciative critical introduction. The book far wider interest than the 
title might suggest any student modern German European history would 
find fascinating. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


(*indicates books special value readers History.) 
GEOGRAPHY, MAPS, REGIONAL SURVEYS AND TRAVEL, ETC. 


Geographers, Outline Progress Geography since 1800 
Murray (for the Royal Geographical Society), 1951, 
pp. (illus.), 3s. 6d.] reprints seven short articles originally published 
the Geographical Magazine (1949-51). They trace the development 
the subject scientifically-studied branch human knowledge, outlining 
the individual contributions succession outstanding British, German 
and French geographers, beginning with Sir Joseph Banks, and working 
through Alexander von Humboldt, Karl Ritter, Paul Vidal Blache 
and the late nineteenth-century French school, Ferdinand von Richthofen 
and Friedrich Ratzel, the revival British geography under the powerful 
stimulus Sir Halford Mackinder’s work. new chapter Isaiah Bowman 
and the American geographers completes instructive and readable pamphlet, 
and the well-chosen select bibliography suggests further reading. Story 
Maps, Brown Cresset Press, 1952, xix 397 pp. 
(illus., maps), beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated pioneering 
account the development cartography from ancient times the present 
day. covers not only map-making proper, but also such essential matters 
the means determining latitude and longitude, and the methods 
making accurate surveys the ground and embodying the results maps. 
Though detailed and often technical, and maintaining high standard 
scholarship throughout, written clear and accurate language which 
the non-specialist can readily understand. The notes (printed, alas, the 
end the book) and the elaborate bibliography demonstrate the range the 
author’s reading. Altogether, this admirable and enjoyable book, both for 
the specialist and for the amateur who merely likes maps. New Map 
(maps), pamphlet describing new homalographic projection proposed 
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for maps the whole world. projecting the globe cylinder which 
cuts the globe and latitudes, equal-area projection obtained 
which gives the minimum distortion shapes the two temperate zones, 
throwing the misshapen outlines into the tropical regions (which are stretched 
north and south) and the polar regions (which are pulled east and west). 
The resulting shapes are much less distorted than Mercator’s Gall’s 
projection, and the map has possibilities for teaching world history (though 
emphatically not for voyages the polar Oxford edited 
1951, pp., 120 map-plates, 25s.] ambitious attempt provide 
entirely newly-drawn reference atlas for university and other advanced 
geographical use. The maps, very clearly printed attractive colours 
physical basis (except the supplementary section structure, temperature, 
rainfall, vegetation, land-use and distribution population) are kept, 
far possible, few standard scales, most the land areas the world 
being shown regional maps 1/16 M., and smaller areas scales down 
There vast index place-names with exact map references. 
Historians will find useful reference atlas physical geography, 
especially for the large-scale maps the Alps, Russia with Central Asia, 
the Near East, South-eastern Asia, South Africa, East Africa and West Africa: 
India, New Zealand, Canada and the West Indies, however, come off less well. 
Execution has not always equalled ambition, and several detailed inaccuracies 
require correction future editions. Australian Resources (Canberra, 
Dept. National Development (London, Angus and Robertson), 1953 (in 
progress), 10s. 6d. per map (with important project 
cover every aspect Australian geography some fifty maps, each newly 
compiled from official statistics and other information available government 
departments, and each accompanied useful pamphlet explanatory 
comment and more detailed facts. The first five ‘Temperature’, 
‘Rainfall’, ‘Underground Water’ and ‘Mineral Resources’—are large (28” 30”), 
beautifully printed clear colours, and with adequate but not confusing detail: 
the commentaries both explain and justify the maps. Further maps, including 
one ‘History and Settlement’, and others possible historical interest, 
will follow until the series completed 1956 1957, when will become 
invaluable for any serious study Australian history. 


and Natural History Society, Record Branch Publica- 
tions, vol. viii (for 1952), Devizes, the Society, 1952, pp. sheets, 
26s. reduced photographic facsimile the first map Wiltshire 
produced modern surveying technique, with accurate instruments 
and scientific triangulation, instead being copied from the work Saxton 
and Speed. Originally drawn scale the mile, this beautiful piece 
map-making was enormous advance, not only accuracy, but also 
the amount recorded detail—roads and by-lanes, bridges, turnpike-gates, 
milestones and finger posts, mills, ponds, wells and earthworks; churches 
drawn miniature and differentiated according styles towers. Particu- 
lar attention was paid the country houses, which are drawn with some 
attempt indicate size: the owners’ names are added, gardens and parks 
clearly marked, and avenues, even single trees, depicted. The whole map, 
admirably provides remarkable picture Wiltshire 1773. 


Scientific Survey Merseyside, edited [Liverpool 
Univ. Press (for the British Association), 1953, 299 pp. (illus., maps, 
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diagr.), 21s.) handsomely produced and lavishly illustrated 
not only the Merseyside urban area, but also its great ‘sphere 

covering nearly half South Lancashire, half Cheshire, and most North 

Wales. Prepared under the direction Liverpool University’s geography 

department, the book primarily description the area now 

geology, geography, climate, ecology, economics, agriculture and industries, 

demography and social science. But nearly third the book devoted 

purely historical chapters both the region and the city, ranging from pre- 

historic times the present day; and the non-historical chapters are usually 

written with strong sense historical development. Without aiming 

originality, the book useful and welcome introductory survey both the 

past and the present important region. Sandy Shores South Lancashin, 

Liverpool Univ. Press, 1953, xii 194 pp. (illus., maps, diagr.), isa 
study the coast between the Mersey and the Ribble estuaries, liberally 
illustrated with maps, photographs and diagrams. Though written for geog. 
raphers highly technical language and content, making concession 
the general reader, its account the changes the shore line from 
historic times onwards and the effects the immediate hinterland, are 
great importance local historians. Survey, edited 
[Bolton, Tillotsons, 1953, 140 pp. (illus., maps), 8s. well-produced 
and highly commendable short account large modern industrial community, 
and published the joint enterprise the lively Bolton branches the 
Historical Association and the Geographical Association, together with the 
Bolton Field Naturalists’ Society: the work has been written thirteen 
members these organizations. Intended for the Bolton citizen and the 
general reader, lucid, simple and yet scholarly. Half the book historical 
the strict sense, and the rest reflects historical approach. The illustrations 
are well reproduced, and the book admirable example, which hope 
the Standing Conference for Local History will note appreciatively, what 
the members local branches the Historical and Geographical Associations, 
co-operation with other local societies, can make their fellow-citizens 
aware the personality the communities which they belong. 
Survey South-Eastern Scotland Association, Edinburgh, 1951, 
207 pp. (illus., maps, diagr.), 15s.], prepared for the Edinburgh meeting 
the British Association 1951, while primarily concerned with Edinburgh 
and its hinterland (bounded the Ochills, the Upper Clyde, the Border and 
the North Sea) they are today, has nevertheless brief summaries ‘Pre- 
historic Settlement’ (Professor Stuart Piggott), ‘The Roman Period’ (Dr. 
Steer), ‘Medieval Times’ (Professor Croft Dickinson), (Dr. 
Donaldson), and ‘The Growth Edinburgh, (Dr. Malcolm). 
The chapters population changes (Dr. Snodgrass) and the changes 
rural life and landscape, 1800-1950 (Dr. Geddes), though brief, record 
some striking observations much interest economic and social historians, 
and the chapters agriculture, mining, industry and transport have also 
some historical value. 


Allen Unwin, 1951, 199 pp. (diagr.), 30s.] strictly objective and factual 
attempt, the former editor the Statistical Yearbook the League 
Nations, establish, from all the published and unpublished sources available, 
precise statistics the population-changes each the European states 
between the last pre-war census and 1951, distinguishing, far this 
possible, the effects the war from natural changes. Mr. Frumkin scrupulously 
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states his object and his technique, and assesses the the validity 
his before proceeding reasoned examination the figures 
available for each state. His chapter general conclusions restrained 
and entirely objective indictment the horrible consequences absolute 
nationalism—the force which, until well after the first world war, most 
had assumed necessary agent political salvation. The book indis- 

any serious factual study contemporary European affairs. 
Silesia Pictures: Record Remembrance, compiled TEUCHER 
Verlag ‘Christ Unterwegs,’ n.d., 100 pp. (illus.), n.p.] collection 
over 300 photographs scenery, towns, architecture, sculpture and social 
life Silesia was before the war, compiled record lost home’ 
and supplied with explanatory comments English full the exile’s sense 
loss and longing. The architectural and sculptural photographs would 
great interest anyone with love the past, and particularly those 
interested late medieval, renaissance and baroque art. Switzerland 
Perspective, GEORGE Oxford Univ. Press, 1954, 
306 pp. (maps), account present-day Swiss life—social, 
political, economic and cultural, together with long historical chapter the 
relations the Swiss confederation with its neighbours from the pact 
1291 the present day, placing the main emphasis developments 
since Enchanted Island WALTER (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953, xii 200 pp., $3.00) rhapsodic description life the 
island Ischia the Bay Naples, with slight account the history 
the island and some the stories associated with it. 


Universitaires, 1952, 167 pp. (map), Frs. 500] objective but apprecia- 
tive account the structure and action the T.V.A. and its relationship 
the larger framework American government. Its pregnant concluding 
chapter contains deductions the highest interest the political scientist 
and the administrative and constitutional historian, particularly because 
they challenge Burnham’s superficial conclusions, his much-publicised 
Managerial Revolution, that the technical world the future all power 
bound pass into the hands class highly-placed and uncontrollable 
technocrats. Alaskan Group Settlement: the Matanuska Valley Colony, 
U.S. Dept. the Interior, Bureau Land 
Management, 1950, pp. (illus., maps) (mimeographed), objective 
account the successes and errors pioneer experiment the agricultural 
colonization Alaska means organised group-settlement undertaken 
1935 with strong Federal support. Amphibians and Reptiles Western 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1954, xxiv 529 pp. (illus., maps), 
$8.50 systematic account the distribution, appearance, 
habitat and behaviour all species amphibians and reptiles known 
the area.’ (Alaska, Canada, Western Brésil, 
[‘Que Sais-je?’ Série, no. 628, Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1954, 
128 (maps), Frs. 150}, while primarily geographical, demographical and 
account present-day Brazil, has short historical chapter the 
settlements the native Indians, the Portuguese occupation, and the creation 
the modern state. Amazon Adventure, SNow [London 
Odhams, 1953, 224 pp. (illus., map), 15s.] rather undiscriminating account 
badly conceived, uncomfortable and pointless journey the upper 
Teaches the Amazon very young man with little qualifications for his 
experience save dogged courage and persistence. 
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World without Mercy: the Story the Sahara, (London, 
Werner Laurie, 1954, 225 pp. (illus., map), rather slight but 
account the exploration and conquest the Western Sahara, from the 
first British explorations the end the eighteenth century 
campaign 1942-3. There are some striking photographs, 
History the Beja Tribes the Sudan, Paut (London, Cambridge Uniy, 
Press, 1954, viii 164 pp. (illus., maps), succinct, scholarly and read. 
able account, written experienced officer the Sudan political service 
out both his own professional knowledge and some wide and deep readi 
the ‘Fuzzy-Wuzzies’ inhabiting the region between Egypt, the Nile Valley, 
Abyssinia, Eritrea and the Red Sea. traces their history from Neolithic 
times, when they migrated across the Red Sea from Arabia, through the Egyp- 
tian period when the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies successively fought them 
for the gold-mines their savage mountains, and down the centuries 
astride the beginning the Christian era, when the northern Beja tribes, 
the ‘Blemmyes’ Roman history, waged savage and often successful war 
against the Roman and Byzantine garrisons defending the settled area the 
southern Thebaid, while the southern Beja came under the rule the strong, 
civilized and ultimately Christian kingdom Axum. After the Nubians 
shattered the Blemmyes (c. 540) and Axum collapsed (c. 640), during the next 
900 years intermittent Arab infiltration slowly spread superficial acceptance 
Islam, and countless petty chieftains, often successful Arab adventurers, 
waged constant war with the caliphs and sultans Egypt; while the southern, 
Tigré, portion the Bejas were reduced debased serfdom dominant 
alien aristocracy. Turkish rulers set themselves the coastal towns the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, while the interior anarchy alone pre- 
vailed. 1821 Mohammed Ali’s conquest the Sudan stopped Beja expansion 
westward, and sixty years cruel and stupid Turkish-Egyptian misgovern- 
ment, tempered only incompetence, led finally Beja participation, 
under the extraordinary leadership Osman Digna, the Mahdist revolt 
1883, with the repulse several small British expeditions from Suakin 
into the interior, and the final crushing the Beja Omdurman 1898. 
Throughout these centuries the Beja had remained little changed—incredibly 
poor, lazy, filthy and intractable, apparently incapable civilization, lawless 
and treacherous, but recklessly brave war. Fifty years patient British 
administration, however, have begun take effect settling them into 
modern world: now they are handed over Egyptian responsibility. The 
outcome will interesting. Craters Fire Hamish 
Hamilton, 1952, 239 pp. (illus., maps), 15s.] exciting and informative 
popular account, professional geologist, scientific investigations 
volcanoes the Kirana range Belgian Congo, and visits Stromboli 
and Etna; some information about notable eruptions historic times also 
provided. 


Adams with Arrows: Inside New Guinea, and 
Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1954, xii 240 pp. (illus., maps), 
narrates the adventures Australian administrators among the extremely 
primitive and savage Kukukuku tribes dwelling the New Guinea mountains. 
describes some the tribal practices and beliefs, and illustrated with 
remarkable photographs, some colour. The style very racy and superficial, 
but the material full interest. Korea, Land the Morning Calm, 
Portway (London, Harrap, 1953, 187 pp. (illus., map), the only British 
member the United Nations’ educational planning mission Korea 
1952-3, and now master St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, objective 
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account for the general reader the geographical, economic, political and 
military background the reconstruction Korea, together with brief 


summary its history, especially since 1945. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


London Press, 1951 (2nd. edn.), 145 pp. (illus.), 8s. and 
the Swarming Bees (Royston, the Apis Club, 1951 (illus.), 3s. 
collects and explains systematically great deal information about the 
technique beekeeping past ages, which would interest historians natural 
science well historically minded bee-keepers like Mr, Fraser himself. 
Miss Kir Witson’s Cat Encyclopaedia Way Books, Kingswood, Elliot, 
1951, 175 pp. (illus.), 6s.] includes short general chapter the history 
cats, Bells All Nations, Morris Hale, 212 pp. 
detailed and comprehensive account bells, bell-making, 
bell-ringing and facts and customs relating bells, including systematic 
survey bell-ringing styles over the whole world—in fact, encyclopaedia 
campanology, containing mass historical information the subject 
for those who want it. Snuff and Snuff-boxes, HuGH [London, 
Batchworth, 1951, viii 144 pp. (illus.), readable account snuff, 
and the growth and decline the habit snuff-taking from the 
sixteenth century onwards. Dances England and Wales, MAUD 
and Dances France, vol. ii, Provence and Alsace, NICOLETTE 
Dances Norway, KLARA are respectively nos. 13, 18, and 
the Handbooks European National Dances, edited VIOLET ALFoRD 
and published under the auspices the Royal Academy Dancing and the 
Ling Physical Educational Association Parrish, 1950/52, each vol. 
pp. (illus.), 4s. each volume contains, well the music and directions 
for several characteristic dances, with select bibliography the subject, 
short introduction, more less historical character, linking the dances 
with local folk-lore and custom, and all are beautifully illustrated with lively 
and gay coloured costume plates. Down with Skool! Parrish 
1953, 106 pp. (illus.), 8s. SEARLE, with horrid success, applies 
the ‘swots, snekes, cads, prigs, bulies, headmasters, cricket, footpall, dirty 
funks, parents, masters, wizard wheezes, aple-pie beds and various 
other chizzes’ that appalling monument British middle-class education, 
St. Custard’s School, the merciless technique which has made household 
word its opposite number, St. Trinian’s: GEOFFREY text, despite 
several brilliantly crazy flashes, rather laboured comparison, and the sec- 
tion history falls completely flat. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE THE MEDWAY 

Lord Raglan, Cefntilla Court, Usk, Mon. writes:— 

Mr. Burn says that disapprove his methods one will compel 
read his writings. As, however, not gifted with second sight, 
whatever the appropriate faculty, did not know what was his article 
until read it. And anyhow subscriber History consider myself 
entitled both read and criticise its contents, and criticised Mr. Burn’s 
article because view the function historian select, arrange 
and comment, but not read into his authorities what not there. 

However references the chariots are construed, they give support 
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Mr. statements that they came before the infantry and that 
counter-attacked the Romans. Whatever Dio meant saying that 
teers could not escape, could not that they were entrapped the 
for these, Mr. Burn surely knows, were much more like milk-floats than 

Passing over, Mr. Burn does, his unsupported statements about 
and Hosidius, come the river. apparently claims know that the 
Medway was, any state the weather, the only unfordable stream between 
the channel crossing and London. glance the map shows number 
streams, the Darent, the Cray, the Pool, the Wendle, which might have 
permanently temporarily unfordable. The stream question must 
been small one the Britons regarded bridgeable. 

There may Roman camps still found the remoter parts Britain, 
but hardly one large enough hold three legions S.E. England. 

author the last person able judge the merits and demerits 
his own work: but still sorry that Lord Raglan should feel necessary 
spend much time condemning this article. Several good judges appear 
have read with approval. 

the particular points which Lord Raglan raises, 


(1) How many rivers are there between the Romans’ probable landing- 
places and the Thames, which (a) flow such direction bar 
their line advance, and (b) are deep enough practicable 
fords for several miles? there another, placed, between 
Richborough, the site the only known large early Roman entrenchment 
channel port, and the Thames ‘where flows into the North Sea’, 
could certainly form the basis rival theory, and the view taken 
Collingwood and Oman (no mean military historian, though did 
using Dio this campaign apparently from memory) the scene 
the battle would then have rival; far, except for theory, 
has none. 


the possibility discoveries further Roman camp-sites 
South-East Britain (not permanent forts, which might expected 
leave traces visible ground-level), would refer Lord Raglan, first, toa 
whole group these, agricultural country, recently discovered 
air-photography astride Watling Street the midlands, and pub- 
lished Dr. St. Joseph; have not the reference where now 
am. Further, reported that very extensive camp, identified 
Roman its curved corners and protected gateways, has now come 
light near Goodwood. This discovery, when published and confirmed 
Claudian (and would difficult say what else could be; hardly 
Constantian) may put different complexion the whole question 
the Roman disembarkation-points, suggesting that they landed the 
territory their potential ally Cogidubnus. This precisely the kind 
possible further evidence which referred, and delighted 
make Lord Raglan present it. 

also delighted agree that chariot was more like horse-drawn 
than like tank. But people used sometimes killed 
injured even the roads Britain the days horsed vehicles, 
horse when travelling speed; and the position the warriors 
two-pony chariot travelling full gallop among crowd others, 
when horse was brought down javelin, between galloping allies 
behind and the enemy front, would most unenviable. Steady light 
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troops could always defeat chariots this way. One may compare the 
breaking the Persian chariot charge Gaugamela Alexander’s 
Agrianes; but, simply for the vulnerability men chariots battle, 
the best author read is, course, Homer: Iliad, 580ff.; xi, 
xvi, xviii, 230ff. This despite the fact that Homeric heroes, 
least poetry, always aimed the man; but the Roman army, aiming 
first the larger target presented the horses, knew trick worth two 
that. 

(4) Since Lord Raglan again refers them perhaps should add word 
points about Hosidius and Caratacus. 
Hosidius: general, army where generals lead their formations, 
nearly gets captured the last stages victorious offensive battle, 
how most likely have happened? 
(b) Caratacus: since the Roman army did not all get across the river 
once, there was time when some were across and some not. one 
hold the theory that the British commander did not try drive back 
the Legion before more troops joined them? 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting the Association was held 
Cambridge from Wednesday, December 1953 Saturday, January 1954, 
and with well over 500 members present, was the largest provincial meeting 
hitherto. Thanks the kind offices the president the Cambridge branch, 
Mr. John Saltmarsh, King’s College gave generous hospitality allowing 
the use its magnificent hall for the lectures and the annual general meeting, 
accommodating the council and committee meetings its pleasant audit 
room, turning its undergraduates’ reading-room into comfortable, well- 
provided and warm common-room for members the conference, providing 
rooms for the general conference office and enquiry bureau, and finally 
arranging, the kindness Mr. Munby, its librarian, special 
exhibition early editions the works great historians, and other books 
historical importance. Residential accommodation was provided for men 
Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, for women Cheshunt College, Wesley 
House and Ridley Hall, and some married couples were also accommodated 
Ridley Hall. Professor Medlicott gave the presidential address 
‘The British Approach Foreign Policy’ Wednesday afternoon; Dr. 
Butterfield, professor modern history the University Cambridge, 
lectured Thursday afternoon ‘The Role the Individual 
Mr, John Saltmarsh, fellow King’s College, lectured Thursday evening 
‘The Borough, University and City Cambridge’; and Friday afternoon 
Dr. David Knowles, professor medieval history the University Cam- 
bridge, lectured ‘The English Monasteries the Later Middle 
special feature the conference was the very large number meetings 
arranged for reports and discussion recent historical work, decision which 
proved immensely popular and useful. The subjects John’ 
Edward Miller, fellow St. John’s College); ‘The Age Henry VIII’ 
Elton, Clare College); ‘The Mercantile System’ (Mr. Wilson, 
fellow Jesus College); ‘The Age the First Reform Bill’ (Mr. Salter, 
fellow Magdalene College); ‘The Crusades’ (Dr. Smail, fellow Sidney 
Sussex College); ‘Martin Luther’ (Rev. Rupp, Fitzwilliam House); 
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‘The Italian Risorgimento’ (Mr. Mack Smith, fellow Peterhouse); ‘The 
Third French Republic’ (Mr. Bury, fellow Corpus Christi 
‘International Relations since (Mr. Hinsley, fellow John’s 
College); and American Civil War’ (Mr. Brogan, professor 
political science the University Cambridge); the kind Permission 
the University, these groups met the Mill Lane lecture-rooms Thursday 
morning. 

The annual dinner, attended 170 members, was held the splendour 
the hall St. John’s College Friday evening, and for those who could 
not secure tickets for the dinner there was party arranged see ‘The Tinder 
Box’ the Cambridge Arts Theatre. The mayor and mayoress, Councillor 
and Mrs. Amey, gave civic reception and tea the Guildhall: there 
were other receptions, Wednesday evening the Faculty History, 
the Old Schools, where Dr. Butler, regius professor modern history 
the University Cambridge, received members; the vice-chancellor 
the University, the Rt. Hon. Henry Willink, master Magdalene College, 
the Old Schools Thursday afternoon; and the Cambridge branch 
the Association Friday afternoon Pembroke College, when Mr. John 
Saltmarsh and Mrs. Jean Lindsay (the vice-president the branch) welcomed 
us. Visits for small parties were organized, with immense ingenuity and 
resourcefulness, least fourteen’ colleges: space does not permit record 
all these particulars, but our thanks are due the colleges, which showed 
rooms and treasures not ordinarily exhibited, and also the several fellows 
and members colleges who conducted with such care and pride 
their historic buildings. Large parties also visited Ely Cathedral both 
Friday and Saturday mornings, and were delightfully conducted round the 
cathedral members the chapter and the cathedral staff. 

The branch officers’ meeting Thursday morning concerned itself largely 
with making suggestions and criticisms representative History Today, 
who was present the meeting for this purpose. The annual general meeting, 
held King’s College Hall Thursday afternoon, elected vice-presidents 
Miss Dymond, Mr. Beer, Professor Goronwy Edwards, Mr. 
Godfrey, Professor Potter, and Mr. Whitting. the postal 
ballot, the following elections the council were made: the national 
vote, Professor Bindoff, Lt.-Col. Burne, Dr. Hoskins and 
Miss Stretton; the regional votes, Mr. Croft (group 2), Mr. 
Roach (group 4), Mr. Brett (group and Miss Honeybourne 
(group 12). The Report presented the meeting returned, for the 
first time since 1939, the practice printing full all branch reports 
returned time the hon. secretary, decision much appreciated branch 
officers: the hon. secretary, Mr. Simmonds, urged branch secretaries 
examine very attentively the reports from other branches, with view 
copying adapting ideas which had proved successful elsewhere. The hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Sharp, was congratulated achieving credit balance 
£278 the working, though made clear that was not the 
purpose the council (nor possibility), aim large ‘profits 
the balance sheet: the council was fact anxious expand its income only 
order increase expenditure the services provided for members. 
this connection drew the attention members the fact that the 
tary services provided the officers the Association, the members 
council, the chairman and members committees and the authors and editors 
the Association’s publications would, valued commercial rates, amount 
every year many times the annual turnover shown the 
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resent accounts. Sharp was re-elected the hon. treasurership for 
fifth term three years, and was warmly thanked the president for his 
twelve years service already completed this office. After the various 
committee reports had been presented, discussed and adopted, was 
announced that the forty-ninth annual general meeting would held 
Shrewsbury from Monday, January Thursday, January 1955. The 1956 
meeting would the jubilee meeting the Association, and would held 
London: special arrangements were contemplated for this occasion, and would 
announced due course. substantial recording the history 
ofthe Association from its foundation 1906 was being prepared, and members, 
individually and branches, were invited send interesting items 
information and reminiscence headquarters for possible inclusion the 
pamphiet. The meeting passed warmly acclaimed vote thanks the 
university and the colleges, the mayor and corporation Cambridge, 
the dean and chapter Ely Cathedral, and the many individuals who 
had worked hard make this conference the most enjoyable the 
tion most members present. Dressed the beauty and dignity its 
colleges, and extending its visitors the gracious hospitality university, 
colleges and borough, Cambridge would any time perfect setting for 
large gathering members the Association, But even more than this, 
have brought away with lasting memory the indefatigable, courteous 
and kindly care Mr. John Saltmarsh, Mrs. Jean Lindsay, Mr. George Barlow 
(secretary the Cambridge branch) and their host willing and apparently 
tireless adjutants, for whom nothing that would add the success the 
conference the delight its members was either too much too little 
Cambridge did well the Association, and has set standard 
which will difficult ever surpass. 


The council the Association met London November 1953, 
Cambridge December 1953 and January 1954, and London 
February 1954. the January council recognition his long and valued 
services the Association, Dr. Nichols was elected honorary vice- 
president the Association. The December council accepted with great 
regret the resignation Miss Davies from the vice-presidency, and 
the vacancy thus created and that left the election Dr. Nichols 
the honorary vice-presidency, Professor MacInnes and Mr. 
Routh were elected vice-presidents the February meeting. Mr. 
Hales, and Mr. Herne were co-opted the council the January 
meeting, and the membership Mr. Beales and the Rev. Ross 
Williamson had lapsed non-attendance, Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
were elected fill the resulting vacancies for two years and one year respec- 
tively. the February council Mr. Barlow was elected the vacancy 
caused Mr. election the vice-presidency. With these changes, 
together with those resulting from the annual ballot (reported above), the 
council witnessed considerable change membership during these four 
months, though fact some the new members, having served various 
committees before their election the council, are already familiar with some 
least the council’s work, and have already given full proof their 
active interest it. The February council learned with the deepest regret 
the death Mr. Gerred, whose services the Association brief 
notice appears below: his death left another vacancy filled among the 
vice-presidents. the term office the president, Professor 
would expire January 1955, the council, according its standing 
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orders, set committee consisting all ex-presidents and 
together with Mr. Routh and Mr. Herne, consider the 
tion successor the next annual general meeting. the Cambridge 
meeting, council members presented Miss Friend with desk anda 

Steegeman’s Cambridge, recognition twenty-five years 
and devoted service assistant-secretary the Association. 

The attempt arrange for the Association’s accounts prepared ona 
part-time professional basis having broken down, the council, the recom. 
mendation the general purposes committee, agreed ask the auditors 
continue, before, their accounting services the Association. The 
after detailed consideration the general purposes committee, has agreed 
increase various office salaries and pension provisions, response the 
continued rise living costs: recognized that these increases will add 
substantially the difficulty the Association’s finances. the 
treasurer’s recommendation, substantial sums have been reinvested the 
expectation higher interest yields. The council has also adopted recom- 
mendation the general purposes committee whereby, order that 
council shall have the fullest opportunity considering the Report 
and the annual statement accounts before the last council meeting prior 
the annual general meeting, branch treasurers will required make 
accounts April and submit them headquarters not later than June, 
while branch secretaries, chairmen committees and the editor History 
are required send their reports July: the general purposes committee 
will then scrutinise the Annual Report and the accounts special meeting 
mid-September, and will submit these for approval the next subsequent 
council. The council, after consideration the general purposes committee 
proposal hold the annual general meeting Easter instead January, 
again concluded that, until the dates Easter school holidays are standardized 
over the whole country, will impossible hold the annual general meeting 
Easter. The propaganda committee (chairman, Mr. Simmonds) 
has been largely reconstituted: reports with regret the closing the 
and Salisbury branches, and the failure the attempt create new branch 
Windsor: there were, however, possibilities new branch Winchester, 
this committee’s recommendation, the council agreed resume, whenever 
possible, the practice holding one meeting the provinces any 
when the annual general meeting held London. The committee reported 
that the new graduates history 1953 had joined the Association 
result the special letter sent acquaint them with the 
activities: while the increase welcome, its smallness suggests that university 
departments history might usefully more familiarise their students, 
before graduation and during the year professional training, with the 
that every history teacher ought join the Association and would gain greatly 
doing. 

The publications committee (chairman, Professor Bindoff) reported 
steady progress with the programme publication outlined 
xxxviii, 292, and also the prospect publication during 1954-5 further 
pamphlet the Helps for Students History, Select Bibliography 
History (No. 57). had agreed sell copies The Coronation 
History bulk schools 18s, per dozen; further sales this 
had reduced £65 the net cost distributing this pamphlet free 
than 8,000 members. Various decisions had been taken reprint some 
pamphlets which were steady demand, revise some which had become 
out date, and others out print when present stocks were exhausted. 
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The local history committee (chairman, Mr. Brooks) was collecting 
the names lecturers willing speak branches the technique studying 
and researching local history, and was considering the possibility 

phiet the place local history the schools, produced co- 
operation with the committee the teaching history. The illustrations 
committee, whose former chairman, Mr. Routh, had retired under 
the five years’ rule, elected Mr. Milne reported that two 
the projected booklets, English History Pictures, were nearly ready for 
printing, and that was considering offer, the director the National 
Portrait Gallery, Mr. Adams, examine the possibility preparing 
British historical portraits. 

The committee the teaching history (chairman, Mr. Burston) 
proposed reprint its nos. (London), (Select reading list 
Irish, Scottish and Welsh history) and (Imperial history); and Miss 
Davies had undertaken revise no. List Books for Teachers Junior 
Schools. The examinations committee (chairman, Mr. Hunt) had analysed 
examination papers set the ordinary level the various examining boards, 
paying special attention papers European and English history, 1763-1939: 
that the eight examining boards should informed that 
the council considered that the questions set are generally appropriate the 
age and ability the candidates; but that would welcome further attempts 
encourage understanding historical geography (e.g. setting map- 
questions like those the Joint Matriculation Board the Northern Universi- 
ties); that would welcome larger proportion questions social, cultural 
and economic topics, especially these questions were framed allow 
candidates show special knowledge the history literature art, 
local history; and that would welcome questions which would induce 
candidates exercise personal judgment and imaginative understanding: 
the council adopted this report. The library committee (chairman, Mr. 
Herne) much concerned the problem members who fail return 
books after repeated reminders; such instances were known, and books 
had disappeared since the last stock-taking, and could not traced: 
future, members borrowing the more expensive books would required 
sign undertaking replace such books lost. The committee had almost 
completed the making representative collection books the teaching 
history, and was now paying special attention, with expert advice, collect- 
ing similar selection the philosophy history. The revision courses 
committee (chairman, Mr. Brooks) reported steady progress the 
preparations for the tenth session the vacation school Exeter August 
1954 and the detached seminar York: tentative arrangements had 
been made for the school meet Durham 1955, with Professor Hughes 
director and Mr. Groot The tours committee (chairman, 
Salmon) reported the most successful session hitherto, spite the 
cancellation two foreign tours which had been planned, and spite 
deficit the year’s working. This deficit the committee expected 
recoup 1954, when eight tours were planned. Arising out the com- 
mittee’s recommendation, the council passed the Standing Conference 
for Local History proposal that the Evesham town council should again 
take measures protect the site the Battle Evesham, 
since improvement was discernible spite earlier representations. 
Toyne, speaking behalf the publishers History Today, 
that although the total number subscribers that journal had 


The tragic death Mr. Groot July, 1954 
Plan, and the 1955 session of the school will be bald of Raster. 
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increased, the number subscribing through the Association had declined, and 
the resulting revenue the Association had fallen. The council agreed 
ask branch officers impress their members the fact that each subscription 
registered through the Association meant gain 2s. the Association 
without loss the subscriber: but the council also asked Mr. Toyne 
the publishers offer reduced subscription individual members the 
Association, view the help which the Association had given and 
give launch and publicize History Today. The council renewed 
its annual subscription £15 15s. the British National Committee the 
International Congress Historical Sciences, and reappointed the president, 
Professor Barraclough and Professor Treharne members that 
behalf the council, the president wrote congratulate Dr. Gooch 
(president the Association, his eightieth birthday, and thanked 
him for his help and his continued interest over many years: the Central 
London branch which Dr. Gooch president, gave tea-party honour 
the occasion. letter was received from Her Majesty the Queen’s assistant 
private secretary, thanking the Association for the specially bound presentation 
copy The Coronation History. 


The council has approved the nomination the editorial board History 
Mr. Arnold Fellows, M.A., second master Chigwell School, author 
The Companion and frequent reviewer History, fill the vacancy 
caused Mr. Gerred’s resignation, owing severe ill-health, Novem- 
ber 1953. The editorial board and the management committee have approved 
the editor’s proposals for speedy overtaking the present arrears 
History issuing the present double number for February and June, 1954, 
much-enlarged no. 137 (for October 1954), appear April May 1955, 
and further double number, 138/9, for February and June 1955, which should 
appear June this year. the time that this present issue reaches members, 
the entire ‘copy’ for all these numbers will have been set and corrected, 
and short unexpected delays, this programme will fulfilled, both 
the editor and the assistant editor have now been released from the onerous 
administrative duties college which were solely responsible for the recent 
delays. The publication two double numbers will result substantial 
economies, and thus will enable the editor increase very substantially 
the size the single issues, nos. 137 and 140. the same time the heavy 
arrears reviewing will overtaken, far possible, the issue no. 140, 
and any outstanding reviews and short notices which have not been included 
that date will abandoned, permit more up-to-date, also much 
more limited programme reviewing. Hopes returning quarterly 
issue History, prompted first the steady increase the number 
subscribers the years 1947-51, and later the increased subscription, 
have led the commissioning number reviews and short notices 
based upon this expectation. But these hopes have yearly been frustrated 
rising costs, which have more than wiped out the gains the income side. 
Accordingly, are cutting our losses this present year, and offer 
subscribers, reviewers, authors and publishers our profound apologies 
both for the arrears the last two years and the delays the appearance 
reviews. hope that, before the summer this year ended, both kinds 
delay will have disappeared. have also decided that, avoid the con- 
siderable differences date which different subscribers have been receiving 
their copies the same issue, future copies will distributed until 
all copies can sent out 
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February 1954 Mr. Gerred died only few months after his 

retirement from the headmastership Barnsbury Central School for Boys. 

had been vice-president the Historical Association for ten years. 

Gerred was born 1893 and was well known branches lecturer 

the history London, the council for his regular attendance since his 

January 1927 and many members guide Southwark 

the city churches. Although worked the broadcasting, revision course, 

development and general purposes committees, with the illustrations 
committee that his name inevitably connected: became its secretary 
1927 and was its chairman from 1933 1949. His life was devoted 
teaching, and when not the classroom headmaster’s study was lecturing 
societies, taking evening classes, Bible classes, historical visits and tours. 

Amazingly active spite chronic asthma, had the great teacher’s aptitude 
for inspiring loyalty and devotion. was unmistakable personality with 
his short tubby figure, his beaming smile, clear voice, hearty infectious laugh 
and his transparent enjoyment life. After being invalided out the 
took honours degree history Birkbeck College and the 
subject remained one the two inspirations behind all his work. Successively 
headmaster elementary school Greenwich (1927), principal the Bec 
Literary Institute (1930-36), headmaster the Cowley Demonstration School 
and Vauxhall Central School, 1945 began some his most exacting 
and rewarding work history lecturer (later vice-principal) the Camden 
Town Emergency Training College. His boys and later his teachers were 
always coming into Gerred’s conversation, was personally interested 
each. His evening classes architecture, London, and historic cities were 
vast size, people would not leave. 1947 founded the Clapham History 
Circle that more social functions could mixed with lectures, concerts, 
visits and tours. His own greatest talents were perhaps displayed guide 
London, where could combine the scholarly with the popular approach. 
was devoted churchman and lay reader, for twenty-one years associated 
with St. Peters, Clapham. The strength which derived from his faith enabled 
Gerred broadcast goodwill and security unfriendly and uncertain 


world. 


Since members the Historical Association, through the council’s annual 
contribution £15 15s. the budget the British national committee 
the International Congress Historical Sciences, are subscribing nearly 
one halfpenny each per annum finance the work the committee, they 
may perhaps interested read the various activities which their sub- 
scriptions help support. The committee, one the twenty-four national 
committees (17 European, American, Asiatic and African) which 
together constitute the International Congress, has its essential function 
the representation organized British historical scholarship the work 
international co-ordination and co-operation historical studies undertaken 
the International Committee Historical Sciences set Geneva 
1926 the fifth International Congress Historical Sciences. The British 
national committee represented Sir Charles Webster the ‘Bureau’ 
the International Committee, the standing executive which responsible 
for continuous administration and for the organization the quinquennial 
international congresses, and the British national committee contributes the 
financing this work its annual (approximately present) 
and other special payments the work requires. also helps organizing 
the quinquennial conferences considering draft plans remitted 
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the central bureau, forwarding criticisms and suggestions, and 
speakers contribute reports and communications the congresses, 
represented four the fourteen standing commissions the 
Committee (the commissions for the Bibliography, diplomatic 
history, numismatics, and the history representative assemblies) which, 
resolutions the quinquennial congresses, important tasks investigation, 
co-ordination and synthesis are from time time entrusted, 
the publication some highly valuable studies. The British national com. 
mittee also responsible for submitting annually (at cost hitherto 
£45 year) list the books and articles (with precise bibliographical 
details) published Great Britain and Northern Ireland and selected 
inclusion the annual Bibliography Historical Sciences, 
which, beginning with the year 1926, has now reached vol. xx, for the year 
1951, and which published with the assistance Perhaps 
the most pleasant the various functions the British national committee 
has been the organization, co-operation with the French national committee, 
series small and intimate Anglo-French historical conferences, held 
irregular intervals London, Cambridge, Oxford, Paris and 
which very limited number historians from both sides, including younger 
historians known promise, have been invited, and which carefully 
selected and limited number papers have been read and discussed: the small 
numbers attending these conferences have not only made discussion much 
more thorough, but have also enabled British and French historians get 
know their colleagues working the same fields manner which 
highly valuable, not only for historical scholarship, but also for international 
understanding. 
The British national committee present constituted elected representa- 
tives the five constituent subscribing bodies (three representatives each 
from the British Academy, the Royal Historical Society, the Royal Institute 
International Affairs the Historical Association, and two from the 
Economic History Society), with six co-opted members, together with the 
hon. treasurer (Mr. Bury) and the hon. assistant-secretary, (Mr. 
Taylor Milne). widen the basis the committee and obtain specifically 
Scottish and Welsh representation and support, the Scottish Historical Society 
and the Honourable Society Cymmrodorion have been invited become 
subscribing bodies and elect three representatives each the com- 
mittee. The chairman (Professor Jacob), the hon. secretary (Professor 
Edwards) and Sir Charles Webster, the British representative the 
International Committee, were made officio members the British national 
committee, thus leaving vacancies for new representative the British 
Academy and for two new co-opted members. Dr. Bolsover, the inter- 
national commission Slavonic studies (which affiliated the International 
Committee Historical Sciences) and Professor Roskell, the com- 
mission for the history representative and parliamentary institutions, 
were co-opted these two vacancies expressly strengthen the co-ordination 
the British national committee and the British members the standing 
commissions and the affiliated organizations. Members and representatives 
the British national committee have taken part the meetings and work 
the various standing commissions (notably the four named above, together 
with the commission comparative ecclesiastical history and the affiliated 
commission Slavonic studies), well the annual meetings the central 
bureau and the general assembly the entire International Committee. 
The chief task has been the preparations for the forthcoming tenth Inter- 
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national Congress Historical Sciences, held Rome September 
1955. Provisional regulations' for the guidance the national committees 
and the affiliated international organizations this preparatory work were 
adopted the International Committee its annual meeting Brussels 
June 1952. response these regulations the British national committee 
proposed the following subjects for inclusion the programme the Congress, 
whether for formal reports for groups individual papers: Mediterra- 
nean Tradition’, ‘Medieval Trade’, ‘Urban The Church 
Force Society’, ‘The Expansion Europe’, and ‘Self-goverment the 
Western World’: they were incorporated only very limited extent the 
detailed ‘plan organisation and themes for reports’ which was drawn 
the International Committee its annual meeting Graz May and 
June 1953, when owing the clash with the coronation date, the British 
representatives could not attend. This draft plan proposed four major reports, 
ancient, medieval, modern and contemporary history respectively, and 
suggested British authors for two these reports. The individual papers, 
proposed, should arranged five sections—1. methodology and general 
history, with sub-section auxiliary historical sciences; ancient history; 
medieval history; modern history; contemporary history—and under 
each these five sections six topics were proposed (three for the sub-section 
auxiliary sciences), with the instruction that either five six papers 
should read each topic, thus limiting the number papers each section 
maximum from 30. The International Committee’s draft plan 
suggested number names speakers for the sectional papers, and asked 
the various national committees both confirm these suggestions, approved, 
and suggest the names other speakers where the draft plan made 
proposal. The British national committee has drawn list speakers 
who should invited read papers the various topics—some names 
are suggested—and has also urged the addition two sub-sections under the 
medieval section—‘Late medieval thought’ and ‘Urban history’. 

the invitation the French national committee and the University 
Bordeaux, British delegation sixteen members was sent Anglo- 
French conference historians Bordeaux from September 1952. Two 
main topics were discussed—Aquitaine under English rule the later middle 
ages, and modern Atlantic problems seen from the standpoint Franco- 
British relations: many the papers dealt with economic aspects history. 
Professor Stuart Piggott read paper ‘Relations between West France and 
the British Isles Prehistory’; Miss Carus-Wilson one ‘Woad the 
Export Trade from France England’; Miss James one ‘The Overseas 
Enterprise the Merchant Vintners Gascony the Later Middle Ages’; 
Professor Patourel one ‘Sir Walter Bentley, Captain-Lieutenant 
Brittany, Mr. Bromley one ‘The Trade Western France 
and the War Sea, 1702-1712’; and Mr. Alun Davies one ‘The Agrarian 
Problem Lower Normandy the end the Ancien summaries 
these papers French, and the six papers French delegates were pre- 
pared and circulated advance. The other British delegates were Professors 
Mr. Thomson, Mr, Bury, Mr. Hay, Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Taylor Milne. The Musée des Gironde organized 
attractive exhibition documents relating Guienne under English 
and the curator received the party for private view before the exhibition 
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read paper ‘La bastide Hastingues’ general session the conference 
September. The British delegates, some whom were accompanied 
their wives, were most hospitably entertained: accommodation and 
were provided the Cité Universitaive Bordeaux hotels, and 
were given the University, the mayor and council, and the French 
national committee. delightful day’s excursion through the vine 
growing region the Entre-deux-Mers, vins were given 
small towns, and luncheon was served the cloisters the Abbey St, 
Emilion. the morning September, Ch. Dartigue-Peyrou, Professor 
the history Bordeaux, conducted tour the city, and there were several 
occasions less formal character when members the Faculté des 
and the French national committee took the opportunity making closer 
acquaintance with their British guests. The British national committee, 
with the help the British Council and the University Edinburgh, hopes 
return this delightful courtesy the next conference French and British 
historians, which has been arranged Edinburgh for July 1954. 

The British national committee, which has taken active part the 
measures which led the drastic overhaul the principles selecting and 
arranging the entries included the annual Bibliography 
Historical Sciences, has voted further £20 year enable Mr. Frewer, 
the compiler the list British entries, classify well select the 
entries, required under the revised scheme. The committee has also voted 
financial support, from blocked funds which could not otherwise used, for 
the revived Bulletin Comité International des Sciences 
which had been extinguished war conditions 1941. Begun 
means recording the activities the International Committee and the 
quinquennial congresses, and means permanent communication between 
the International Committee and the national committees, had grown 
1939 into annual journal major importance, publishing articles historical 
method and even detailed reviews historical works written the less 
familiar languages, with the purpose acquainting historians generally with 
the contents such work. The general assembly the International Com- 
mittee resolved Brussels June 1952 revive the Bulletin means 
liaison between the and the national committees and international 
commissions affiliated it, and also means stimulating and publicising 
the work the national committees. The first number the new series 
contains the constitutional statute instituting the International Committee, 
subsequently amended; the names the officers and members the central 
bureau; list the national committees, naming their presidents and secretaries 
and briefly describing their constitutions; similar information concerning the 
affiliated international commissions; list the standing 
set the International Committee, with the names their officers; 
substantial summary the report the general secretary, Michel 
the general assembly the International Committee Brussels, 
June 1952, stating the present position the organization and its 
work, and indicating the problems immediately arising; brief statement 
relations between the International Committee and U.N.E.S.C.O., the 
ional rules for the forthcoming tenth congress Rome 1955; reports from 
fifteen national committees and seven standing commissions and affilia 
commissions, including details works published; and glimpses from seven 
national committees their forthcoming projects. While one cam call 
lively reading, contains the essential facts about the international 
tion historical studies and historians for anyone who wants the information, 
and may well prove stimulus further organized effort. 
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The standing commission for the history representative and parliamentary 
has special interest for British historians, and has also been 
far the most active and fruitful the International progeny. 
Founded the International Committee 1936 the Commission inter- 
the ninth International Congress Paris under its present title 
(which English-speaking historians may find less ambiguous), with Professor 
Helen Cam, Harvard and Cambridge Universities president, Professor 
Leicht the University Rome vice-president, Professor Lousse 
ofthe University Louvain secretary, and Jean Lejeune the University 
Liége treasurer. promote serious research the subject, national 
sub-committees have been formed for Great Britain, Ireland, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, the U.S.A. and Canada, and Argentina. The secretaries 
these national sub-committees, with the four executive officers the com- 
mission, form the executive committee, together with co-opted scholars from 
countries which yet have national ‘The executive 
committee’s main function advise the officers policy, especially 
regarding the commission’s publications. The national sub-committees 
undertake collect information about work progress their own countries 
relevant the history representative institutions, arrange the preparation 
bibliographical articles the subject for publication the commission, 
and suitable articles books for publication under the auspices 
the commission. The British sub-committee the commission, set 
1938, has remained continuously being, and now composed Professors 
Edwards (London), Hughes (Durham), Jacob (Oxford), Sit Lewis 
Namier (Manchester) and Sir John Neale (London), with Messrs. 
McFarlane (Oxford) and Richardson, and with Professor Roskell 
(Nottingham) hon. secretary. 

branch history offers more fruitful field for international co-operation 
and for comparative study than the history representative institutions, 
and the commission, with its national sub-committees, exists give present 
realization the possibilities the subject. From the very first has there- 
fore adopted vigorous policy publication, and has sponsored the printing 
short articles, longer and more substantial studies, and large monographs 
book form: these works, moreover, have been printed various languages— 
French, English, German, Flemish (with summaries French), Italian and 
Spanish. The first-fruits were group five short articles collected together 
No, (vol. ix, fasc. iv) the the International Committee 
Historical Sciences 1937, only year after the commission was founded: 
then Professor Lousse’s irresistible energy came into play, and the next seven 
instalments the publications were issued separate volumes, 
under the commission’s own title, the important series the Recueil 
They included three volumes (nos. and each containing from five 
twelve studies, some considerable length, collected under the general 
(1937, 1939, 1943). There were also two substantial monographs, (no. 
Verhavert the Louvain corporations métiers under the old régime 
Flemish: summary French), and (no. Joset, Les villes pays 
Luxembourg, 1196-1383, both published Lousse’s own important 
study, (no.6), Société Ancien Régime: vol. Organisation Représentation 

(1943); and large monograph Darquennes (no. the 
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juridical structure the Church according St. Thomas Aquinas (in Flemish: 
summary French). The return more settled conditions allowed the com. 
mission wider scope: no. Marongiu, parlamentare 
1500: Senato della Repubblica, centenary volume 
1848, was published Rome 1949, while 1952 the University Penn. 
sylvania Press published Philadelphia the best known, English 
the commission’s publications, (no. 10), The Parliament the Middle 
Ages, Richardson and Sayles. No. 11, however, Studies presented 
the International Commission for the History Representative and 
tary Institutions the Ninth International Congress Historical Sciences, 
Paris, 1950, containing twelve papers French, English, Italian and Spanish 
was published 1952 the Louvain Recueil again. This volume also the 
first number the new Bulletin the International Commission for the History 
Representative and Parliamentary Institutions: the commission intends 
publish Bulletin collections studies often means will allow. 
1952 nos. and 13, van der Straeten, the charter and council 
Kortenberg vols. Dutch, with French summary) appeared the Louvain 
Recueil, and 1954 no. 14, Professor Roskell’s The Commons the 
Parliament 1422: English Society and Parliamentary Representation under 
the Lancastrians was published the Manchester University Press, breaking 
new ground both matter and method important analysis fifteenth- 
century English parliament. 1954 no. 15, Miss Millicent Rex’s University 
Representation England, was published Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin London, and interesting new text, edited Miss Catherine 
Sims, Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus (an unpublished chapter the second 
book ‘The Manner Holding Parliaments England,’ Henry Elsynge, 
clerk the Parliaments) announced no. for 1955. will seen from 
this how varied scope and how important possibilities the work 
this most successful example international co-operation historical scholar- 
ship. The secretary the British sub-committee, Professor 
(Dept. History, Nottingham University) will glad supply further 
information. 
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1923-1924 
CARR 


Russia. ‘No other work 
this subject comparable 
scope and scale exists Eng- 
Times Lit. Supp. 


The French Canadians 


MASON WADE 


and ends only with the close 
World War 

Daily Telegraph. 36s. 


History the 


Middle Ages, 284-1500 


SIDNEY PAINTER 


This comprehensive history be- 
gins with the accession Dio- 
cletian and ends with the first 
sparks the Renaissance. 
Illustrated, 


The Golden Century 
Spain, 1501-1621 
TREVOR DAVIES 


work, with large amount 
space devoted economic and 
social history, the Inquisition, 
and the records Spanish 
mysticism. 


MACMILLAN 


The books 
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HERBERT 
BUTTERFIELD 


Master Peterhouse 


George III, Lord North and 
the People. 30s. net 


The Whig Interpretation 
History. 6d. net 


Christianity and History 
8s. 6d. net 


The Origins 
Modern Science 
12s. net 
published 
BELL SONS, LTD. 


response many requests from 
teachers and students the Historical As- 
sociation sponsoring books illustrating 
English from contemporary 
sources, 


The first two titles 
ENGLISH HISTORY PICTURES: 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 
Edited by Margaret Sharp 


ENGLISH HISTORY PICTURES: 
STUART TIMES, Edited Beer 
Each book contains introduction 
followed eight pages reproductions 
black and white and eight full 
pages colour carefully selected 
manuscripts, drawings, paintings and 
engravings. All the pictures are fully 
described and should prove invaluable 
the classroom the library. 
hoped that further titles will issued 

from time time. 


GEORGE PHILIP SON LTD. 
FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4. 
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